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THE WIVES OF PROMINENT GENERALS. 


BY ETTA RAMSDELL GOODWIN. 


HE life of the army woman of to-day of the capital, and several trunks were 
is regarded with something like pat- needed to carry it out to the remote corner 
ronizing disdain by the women who of the Yellowstone country where her hus- 

know what army life was twenty years ago, band, who was in the United States army, 
when in order to be with — , 7 was stationed. After she 
her husband a wife went | ; 1 had been in the wilder- 
through an ordeal of | gis Pal ness a month she could 
hardship, discomfort, } cies " Seemial never think of those 
and peril compared with | 4 ae je trunks and those gowns 
which the experience of o * ema) without a smile, for by 
the Klondike pioneer is | that time she was wear- 
almost child’s play. The [ig r ; | ing knickerbockers, eat- 
policy of concentration | ’ DN yi ing from tin plates, and 
which is resulting in the. f | sleeping in tents, while 
abandonment of many of Secs] wild beasts were howling 
the small frontier posts } , we | about in the moonlight. 
is giving to the remain- fe  - be As arule army posts 
ing posts a character very - ae fs are within fifty miles of 
different from that of the [a Bee a railroad and the army 
lonely little settlements “~ homes are as attractive 
where so many of the , and well ordered as pos- 
officers of the United sie sible. Hats and gowns 
States and their wives he . that are three or four 
were obliged to make gy’ et years behind the prevail- 
their homes a few years It | ie oe ing fashion elsewhere do 
ago, but even now the ; not cause much misery, 
existence of a woman ‘ie ’ because the women are 
who stays by the side all sufferers together. But 
of her officer husband is Wife of Maj-Gen. Nelson /~ tie the servant question is 
not one of entire ease. the cause of more general 
The experience of a young girl who was _ perplexity than the Indian question. Some- 
married in Washington a year ago is not times the wives of officers will try to over- 
an uncommon one. She was prominent in come the difficulties in the way of a smoothly 
official society, her trousseau was the talk running ménage by taking servants with 
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them from the East, but they are likely to 
suffer as a Washington woman did who, 
having taken her butler and other servants 
to the post, was able to keep them just two 
days, the whole band declining to occupy 
the quarters provided for them in the house 
Being 


assigned to their mistress’ husband. 


” 


‘ranked out” is another unpleasant experi- 
ence. A family will move into an attractive 
little house, the windows will be fitted with 
pretty curtains, and the carpets nicely cut 
and laid, when a superior officer will appear 


Eg? 


MRS. GRANT. 
Widow of Gen. U. S. Grant. 


on the scene, and if he happens to fancy the 
little house instead of some of the others of 
which he has a choice, it means that the 
first family must move out and give place to 
the newcomer. Many army families carry 
portable houses from post to post and are 
able to enjoy some stability in their domes- 
tic arrangements. 

It is a matter of pride with army women 
to have stories to relate of hard western 
service. The men are not more eager to 
tell of their Indian campaigns than the 
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women to boast of the number of miles they 
have traveled in ambulances, the number of 
weeks they have lived in tents, and the 
number of times they have been in danger 
of losing their scalps. For this reason the 
wives of cavalry officers are proud of the 
tinge of romance given by years of frontier 
life, they reflect a good deal of the dash of 
this branch of the service, and they would 
not exchange it all for the easier life of 
some of the other branches. 

There is an army population of several 

-, hundred in Washington, includ- 
ing retired officers and their fam- 
ilies and the widows of men who 
have served. Mrs. U. S. Grant 
has a permanent home in the cap- 
ital. Her daughter, Mrs. Nellie 
Grant Sartoris, has applied ‘for 
readmission to the privileges of 
citizenship in the United States, 
and her grandson, young Algernon 
Sartoris, half English as his blood 
is, will fight in the war for the 
country of his grandfather. The 
widow of General Sheridan is also 
in Washington; she has “brought 
out” her three daughters, and 
their position in society is a con- 
spicuous one. 

Mrs. Logan, the wife of Gen. 
John A. Logan, is always a pic- 
turesque figure, but now as the 
guardian of little Miss Cisneros, 
the Cuban maiden who escaped 
from the Spanish prison, she is 
more interesting than ever. The 
young girl lives with her and is 
being instructed in whatever is 
necessary for a_ self-supporting career. 
Mrs. Logan becomes excited when the 
wrongs of her frofégée are spoken of and 
she sometimes asks the girl to push up her 
sleeve and show the marks of the Spanish 
fetters. While Mrs. Logan knows nothing 
of the frontier life of the wife of an officer 
in the regular army, she learned from per- 
sonal experience what war means when she 
was near her husband in some of his cam- 
paigns. A great deal of the time in the last 
war she was in her Illinois home and in the 


| 
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midst of disturbance and distress beyond 
the imagination of women in states far from 
the border-line. Her executive ability had 
been cultivated when she was a girl, the 
oldest of a large family of children, and in 
the war-time she speedily took command in 
the benevolent societies formed in her state, 
devoting her time and strength to the work 
of preparing supplies for hospitals, nursing 
the wounded, and taking care of the refu- 
gees. She has 

always gone in- 

to charitable 


work heart and 
Mrs. Lo- 
gan has one of | 


soul, 


the most attract- 
ive houses in 
Washington. It 
was the old 
farmhouse of 
the ‘*Stone Es- 
tate,’’ and there 
is enough of 
newness in it to 
make it comfort- 
ableand enough 
of what is old 
to make it in- | 
teresting. The 
room which 
Mrs. Logan has 
arranged as a 
memorial to her | 
husband, and 
which is filled 
with objects 
connected with 
him during his 





mand of the army of the United States. 
With this reflected glory, with cleverness 
and charm enough to be independent of 
such glory, and with a beautiful and dis- 
tinguished presence that does not suggest a 
contrast even beside the splendid person- 
ality of her husband, she is a personage of 
She 
is the mistress of a large house on Rhode 
Island Avenue, her daughter is an extremely 


immense importance in Washington. 


good-looking 
and popular 
young girl, and 
her son, Sher- 
man Miles, a lad 
of fifteen, has 
inherited his 
father’s martial 
spirit diverted 
into a different 
channel and will 
enter the navy 
in two years by 
appointment of 
the president. 
Since her mar- 
riagea few years 
after the war 
Mrs. Miles has 
never been sep- 
arated from her 
husband for 
more than six 
months atatime 
and the story of 
her early mar- 
ried life is a 
thrilling one. 
Four years at 








MRS. LOGAN, 


lifetime, is the 
room in which 
the owner of the house feels most pride. 

The life of Mrs. Miles, wife of Maj.-Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, has always been far outside 
the circle of the commonplace. She began 
life on an eminence as the daughter of Judge 
Charles Sherman, of Cleveland, Ohio; Gen- 
eral Sherman was her uncle; she is the 
niece of the former secretary of state, John 
Sherman; her sister is married to ex-Senator 
Don Cameron, and her husband is in com- 


Widow of Gen. John A. Logan. 


Fort Keogh, 
Mont., were per- 
haps the climax. It was about the time of 
the Custer muster; General Miles had gone 
on before and word came to his wife that 
she might join him. Her little daughter 
was with her and also her sister who is now 
Mrs. Cameron, and the women made the 
journey, which even for men would have been 
an adventurous undertaking. An escort of 
soldiers went with them, for there was dan- 
ger from Indian attacks. Before the end of 
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the journey there was an eighteen days’ trip 
by boat on the Missouri River from Bis- 
marck to the Tongue River. All the house- 
hold goods of the party were to follow on 
the next boat, which, happening to strike a 
snag, went down with not only what 
was going to Mrs. Miles but the 
possessions of the other wives of 
officers who were traveling toward 
the Yellowstone country. Four years 
were spent in the newly established 
post. The fighting was almost con- 
stant; there were whole days and 
nights of suspense for the women 
in the post. Mrs. Miles has a piece 
of fancy work now the sight of which 
makes her shudder, recalling a day 
when she had it in her hands and 
word came (it was in the Chief 
Joseph campaign) that several offi- 
cers had been killed in an engage- 
ment with the red men. That much 
the messenger, who was a friendly 
Indian, made her understand, but 
hours passed before an interpreter 
arrived and Mrs. Milesdearned that 
her husband was alive. The return to civi- 
lization from Fort Keogh was made in No- 
vember, and Mrs. Miles and her child took 
a carriage journey of over a hundred miles, 
passing the nights in tents with the thermom- 
eter twenty degrees below zero. At another 
time of active campaigning in the West 
Mrs. Miles, who was staying in the house 
of General Sherman in Washington, again 
gained her husband’s permission to join the 
regiment, but when General Sherman heard 
of it he gave something very like orders for- 
bidding her to leave the East, saying: “‘ The 
government has enough to do to feed the 
soldiers out there without also having a lot 
of women on its hands.” ' The house is filled 
with mementos of General Miles’ various 
campaigns, but nothing is more interesting 
than the war bonnet worn by the Indian 
Iron Star when under a flag of truce he 
fired at General Miles. He missed him, but 
killed the orderly, and was himself killed, 
the mark of the fatal bullet being visible in 
the bonnet. Mrs. Miles has traveled in 
almost every country in the world. She 
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was with her husband a year ago when he 
went to Europe as the special agent of this 
government during the Turko-Grecian War. 
She was presented at the court of St. 
James, in Germany, and in Russia, the 


~ 
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MRS, BRECKINRIDGE. 
Wife of Maj.-Gen. Joseph C. Breckinridge. 


people of the European courts in their 
worship of “Le Militaire’ treating the 
couple almost as one treats royalty. 
Maj.-Gen. Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, 
who is inspector-general of the army, and 
who is also one of General Miles’ staff 
officers, has an exceedingly interesting wife. 
She has a wonderful line of fighting ances- 
tors. Beginning with Elder John White of 
Massachusetts, her forefathers have been 
connected with the history of the country 
and have fought in every war in which the 
country has engaged since 1630. On their 
father’s side also the children of General 
and Mrs. Breckinridge inherit famous blood. 
Gen. William Campbell, the hero of King’s 
Mountain, was a relative, and another an- 
cestor was John Breckinridge, who was 
attorney-general in the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson. The family is also proud 
of a strain of Indian blood from no less a 
source than the great Powhatan, who was 
connected by marriage with the Cabells. 
As her husband has been an officer in the 
artillery Mrs. Breckinridge has not known 











frontier service, but the tragedy of war has 
come into her life more than once and some 
of her best and dearest have given their 
lives for their country. Her father, Ethel- 
bert L. Dudley, was in command of the 
Twenty-first Kentucky troops in the last war 
and lost his life on the field, and her brother 
also was killed in the struggle. The first 
life lost in connection with the present un- 
happy trouble with Spain was that of the 
oldest son of General and Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge, who was swept off the deck of the 
torpedo-boat Cushing while she was off Key 
West in the terrible storm of February 11. 
He was an ensign in the navy, a splendid 
young man, six feet two inches in height, 
handsome and brave. He was a classmate 
of Ensign Bagley of the torpedo-boat Wins- 
Zow, who was the first American killed after 
actual war began. With her husband in 
the field and another son who will take part 
in the war, the present situation is full of 
seriousness and anxiety even for so brave a 
woman as Mrs. Breckinridge. She | _ 
was at one time vice-president gen- f 
eral of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and was the or- 
ganizer of the district chapter of 
the Children of the American 
Revolution. Her daughter, Miss 
Mary Breckinridge, is a charming 
girl, as popular in Washington as 
her mother, and no young woman 
is more in demand to “assist” at 
the official receptions of the capital. 
A sweet army romance could be 
constructed from the lives of Brig.- | 
Gen. John M. Wilson, command- 
ing the corps of engineers, and his 
wife. They were boy and girl 
lovers. “Jack” Wilson carried 
Augusta Waller’s books when they 
went to school in Washington and 
when the young man left his sweet- 
heart and went to West Point they 
corresponded with the utmost fidelity. Their 
marriage took place after the battle of Bull 
Run, in which the young man took part. The 
next four years the young wife followed her 
husband about, always staying as near as 
possible to the scene of action where he was 
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engaged. She remembers well the time 
she went into camp with him on the spot 
east of the Capitol now occupied by Lincoln 
Parkand she will never forget when they were 
mudbound just as General McClellan’s army 
was in another quarter. There was an ex- 
citing ten days for her once when she did 
not know whether her husband was alive or 
dead and when her friends went constantly 
to the hospitals, searching among the dead 
and wounded, fearing to find him, 

General Wilson was lieutenant-colonel on 
the staff of General Canby, commander of 
the southwestern division, and his wife was 
in New Orleans during much of that exciting 
time. She tells a touching little story about 
the time General Canby saved the goats of 
the Foundling Asylum. The institution was 
in charge of the Sisters; food was terribly 
scarce, and as all the cattle in the place had 
been sent to the army, the babies had no 
cow’s milk. ‘To take the place of the cows a 
herd of goats had been procured; they were 
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MRS. WILSON. 
Wife of Brig.-Gen. John M. Wilson. 


really mothers to the babes as they had 
been taught to take them to nurse just as 
they would have taken their own young. 
It seems that there was an unusually cruel 
pound-master in the place, who had seized 
the herd of goats, and the babes were near 
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MRS. BLISS. 
Wife of Maj.-Gen. Zenas R. Bliss, Retired. 


starvation. The Sisters came in great dis- 
tress to General Canby; the women in his 
party were full of excitement and it was not 
long before the foster-mothers were sent 
back to the asylum. The Wilsons are es- 
pecially well known in Washington, as in 
the beginning of President Cleveland’s 
first administration General Wilson was ap- 
pointed to be superintendent of public build- 
ings and grounds, an office which carries 
with it duty at the White House in intro- 
ducing visitors to the president on all state 
He held the same position dur- 
ing President Cleveland’s second term and 
was in command at West Point in the four 


occasions. 


intervening years. 

Love of army life is an inheritance with 
Mrs. Lieber, wife of Brig.-Gen. G. N. Lie- 
ber, the judge advocate-general of the army. 
Her grandfather, General Hoffman of the 
Mexican, was a fighting man, and her father, 
Gen. E. B. Alexander, was well known for 
his service inthe army. As a child Mrs. 
Lieber knew no other life than that of the 
frontier. When she was eighteen months 
old she traveled for three months in an ox 
wagon and at this time an Indian chief 
rode for three days beside the wagon with a 
papoose in his arms, trying to induce the 
wife of General Alexander to “swap” ba- 


bies. 
years old she learned to ride a horse, and 
when she was nine she traveled on horse- 
back from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Kear- 
ney, a journey of six hundred miles. She 
can remember the prairies black with buffa- 
loes and sometimes the cry that they were 
stampeding. With this danger ahead the 
whole command would turn and fly in the 
same direction that the animals were going, 
the wagons with the mules galloping at full 
speed, keeping at a distance of several yards 
from each other in order to leave room for 
the great creatures to pass. Sometimes as 
they went plunging by the monstrous beasts 
would brush against the sides of the wagons. 
General and Mrs. Lieber have an attractive 
home on Connecticut Avenue in Washing- 
ton and a charming family, two daughters 
and two sons, all well known in the social 
life of the place. 

The sweet woman who is the wife of 
Maj.-Gen. Zenas R. Bliss, now retired, we!l 
known for his twenty-six years’ service in 


When the little army girl was three 


Texas, had a mighty share in the rough life, 
the hardships and dangers of many of those 
years. She was Miss Work, of Providence, 
before her marriage. In the Civil War, 
when her husband was colonel of a volun- 
teer regiment, she went as a bride into the 
wilds of Ken- 
tucky, learning 
what it 
sleep 
with 


was to 
in a tent 
a revolver 
under her pillow 
and to live for 
weeks on beans, 
rice, molasses, 
sugar, hardtack, 
coffee, and pork. 
After the 
General Bliss 
went back to 
Texas, where he 
spent eight years as a dashing young 
officer, the most popular among the Mexi- 
cans of any American in that region. 
They called him “ El Teniente ” (the lieu- 
tenant) and he is known among his army 
friends now.as “Teniente Bliss.” His 


war 


MRS. MILLS. 


Wife of Brig.-Gen. Anson Mills, 
etired. 
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young wife had eight years of that life of 
excitement. In that period she traveled five 
thousand miles in an ambulance. It was in 
an Indian country and at no time was dan- 
gerabsent. One journey was eight hundred 
miles, the distance from Austin to El Paso, 
and for most of the distance there was an 
escort of only ten men. Mrs. Bliss was an 
invalid and she had her young baby with 
her. She can remember the dreadful feel- 
ing of loneliness that would come when she 
would stand at the entrance of her tent at 
night and look out over the plains, the fear 
that she would die and be buried by the way- 
side, and the constant dread of Indian at- 
tacks. The little party would pass new- 
made graves of men killed in Indian fights 
and the women would cover the graves with 
wild flowers. The small band passed in 
safety through the dangers of the Cafion 
Los Lamentos, which is so called because 
so many travelers have been killed by In- 
dians concealed in the, hills on each side, 
and they added to the mounds of stones 
that mark the graves of these victims. 

Life at the posts was not much bet- 
ter than during the journeys. At one time 
what Mrs. Bliss called home was an adobe 
hut just across the Rio Grande River from 
the spot where the Mexicans, who were hav- 
ing one of their revolutions, were fighting 
each other, and there were weeks when she 
could not allow her son to go out of the 
house on account of the whizzing bullets of 
the Diaz men and the Juarez men. Some- 
times the bullets came through the windows. 
At another time Mrs. Bliss was the only 
white woman in the post. After twelve 
months had passed one more woman came, 
the wife of an officer. She was an invalid, 
ill with consumption, and in two months 
she died in Mrs. Bliss’ arms. The soldiers 
made a simple coffin and it was laid on a 
gun-carriage and covered with a flag. The 
mourners from the post stood around 
the grave while the burial took place after 
dark in the cemetery of a little town some 
miles from the post. After that Mrs. Bliss 
again was the only woman there. 

Brigadier-General and Mrs. Anson Mills 
have a home in Washington and they are 
C—July 
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among the most interesting of the army 
couples in the place. General Mills served 
with distinction all through the Civil War 
and in subsequent Indian engagements. He 
was retired a year ago, butis on special duty 
in the State Department as commissioner on 
the international boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. His wife, who is 
an unusually beautiful woman, has followed 
her husband through the vicissitudes of fron- 
tier life, traveling hundreds of miles through 
the snows of the North and the sands of the 
southern desert, living for years in isolated 
posts hundreds of miles from the railroad 
and surrounded by hostile Indians, In 
1871 she journeyed from Columbia, S. C., 
across the continent to San Francisco by 
rail, then three hundred miles by sea, in the 
rickety old steamer Arizaba, and then four 
hundred and fifty miles in an ambulance to 
Fort Whipple, Ariz. Where now are the 
vineyards and orange groves of southern Cali- 
fornia, then was an arid sandy waste, where 
the marauding Apaches went on the war- 
path, killing and robbing. Since her return 
to civilization Mrs, Mills has been a promi- 
nent woman inmany ways. She is musical, 
she writes delightfully, she is interested in 
all the questions of the day, she is an advo- 
cate of equal rights for women even to the 
franchise, and is an active worker in the 
Washington Club, which numbers among its 
members some of the most prominent women 
of the country. 

General and Mrs. Mills have one child, a 
daughter sixteen years old, who was born in 
Indian Territory and who began her travels 
when she was eight days old, taking an am- 
bulance journey of three hundred miles. 

Sometimes the habit of moving about 
from post to post results in such a taste for 
that sort of existence that the prospect of 
permanent residence even in the most at- 
tractive cities is not welcomed with pleasure 
by army women. Mrs. Sternberg, the wife 
of the surgeon-general of the army, said 
when she took possession of her Washing- 
ton home: “It is not an unmixed delight 
to think that I shall go in and out of that 
same door nearly every day for the rest of 
my life.”’ 
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SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 


HE present relations between the 
United States and Spain have caused 
the Cubans to be regarded with 

special interest not only by Americans but 
by English-speaking people generally. Their 
opposition to their Spanish masters has 
given them more or less prominence for the 
last quarter of a century, but the United 
States may be said to have had only a pas- 
sive interest in them until within the last 
three years. During this short period it has 
developed into what is now intense feeling, 
which may or may not be exaggerated to a 
certain extent. 

The number of Cubans in America is sur- 
prisingly large. Fully ninety-five per cent 
are located in a very small area of one state— 
Florida. ‘The balance are scattered among 


the larger cities of the country, but are 
mainly in New York. 


The distance from 
their native country to Key West being less 
than a hundred miles, that city was orig- 
inally their Mecca, but by degrees they were 
attracted to other portions of Florida, and 
to-day the traveler finds them in various 
parts of the state, principally in and around 
the city of Tampa, on the west coast. Within 
a radius of a hundred miles from this com- 
munity are calculated to be fully 50,000, 
while, including those in Key West and 
other parts of the state, we have nearly 75,- 
ooo—enough to populate a city. 

Although both have the same ancestry, 
the difference between Spaniard and Cuban 
is so very pronounced that the most casual 
observer can detect it. Strange as it may 
seem, the average Spaniard is more ener- 
geticand active. His complexion is darker 
and his face much swarthier. The habits 
of indolence and ease associated with peo- 
ple of the tropics are a characteristic of the 
Cubans, but when aroused as they have 
been by the oppression of the Spaniards 
they become as energetic and impulsive as 
the latter, and the fire of the Castilian, sub- 


dued by their enervating life in the Antilles, 
bursts forth with all its energy. 

The movement to Florida was begun by 
the more timid Cubans who feared to take 
up arms for independence. As the people 
became aware of the advantages to be 
gained by having a settlement in the United 
States, from which they could aid the cause 
of liberty and at the same time earn a 
profitable livelihood, many came to the 
States not only for the latter cause, but for 
the reason that they could contribute money 
and render other assistance to those in arms. 
It was also a safe refuge for the aged and 
the women and children who, once in Florida, 
would escape the sufferings and hardships 
caused by the destitution of the country as 
well as the cruelty of the Spanish soldiers. 
Consequently a large proportion of the set- 
tlements in Florida are made up of families 
of officers and soldiers in the “ armies of in- 
dependence,” as they are termed. It may 
be said here that thus far very few of the 
colored people on the island have come to 
America, the majority leaving for Hayti or 
other West India islands where their own 
people are in the majority. The exodus 
has been not only by the regular steamship 
lines, but by occasional vessels, such as 
tramp steamers, schooners trading between 
Florida and the West Indies, while even 
small sailboats capable of carrying only six 
or seven have landed their cargoes of ref- 
ugees at Key West, Tampa, or some smaller 
port. Instances have been known where a 
family has left in a rowboat and hazarded 
the dangerous journey across the ninety 
miles of sea to Key West. 

Since the present insurrection in Cuba be- 
gan the movement has of course attained very 
large proportions, thousands coming over 
yearly. During 1897 nearly as many fam- 
ilies located in the States as during the three 
previous yearscombined. ‘The isolated po- 
sition of Key West precluded them from 
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following any occupation, except what em- 
ployment they could obtain in the city. 
Consequently Tampa and its vicinity has at- 
tracted far more of these immigrants within 
recent years, as the country around it of- 
fered better opportunities for gaining a live- 
lihood, while the factories in the city and 
suburbs can also give them employment. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to state that the 
principal occupation of the larger portion of 
the people is manufacturing cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and tobacco and the cultivation of the 
latter. According to the latest report the 
Tampa district last year produced 160,000,- 
ooo cigarettes, to say nothing of the other 
products of tobacco turned out in the same 
section.’ In fact, about all of the so-called 
Havana cigars now sold in America come 
from the factories at Key West and in and 
around Tampa. 

While as many as five hundred hands 
are to be found in some of the factories, 
many cigars are made at home, the hus- 
band, wife, and children constituting a little 
cigar factory. They are given the leaf by 
the manufacturers and at the end of the 
week return the manufactured article to 
him, receiving so much per hundred, the to- 
bacco being sold them at what is supposed to 
be cost price. The manufacturer boxes the 
cigars, labels and prepares them for ship- 
ment, selling them at a smaller price than 
the regular factory-made cigars. They are 
classed as seconds. ‘The factories employ 
not only men, but women, girls, and boys, 
some of the employees being not over twelve 
and thirteen years of age. As the work is 
very light much of it can be performed by 
women and children, who work, of course, 
for proportionately lower wages than the 
men. The scale ranges from three dollars 
per week to seventeen and eighteen, the lat- 
ter being paid to expert makers of high- 
grade cigars. As children are engaged ex- 
tensively, especially in the cigar manufac- 
ture, girls are employed to a great extent. 
One factory at Tabor City, a suburb of 
Tampa, alone employs three hundred girls. 

The Cubans are naturally tobacco farmers 
and on the hundreds of plantations outside 
of Tampa, especially in Hillsboro County, 
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they raise a fine variety and are experts in 
preparing it formarket. While a few Span- 
iards and Americans are also engaged in the 
same work, at present the majority of the 
tobacco fields are worked by the Cubans with 
negro assistants, and not a few are extensive 
landowners although it may be said here 
that enterprising New York cigar-makers 
control a very large area of land in this 
vicinity, which is rented to the Cuban colo- 
nists, the latter giving the manufacturer a 
certain proportion of the crop as rental. 
Although vegetables and other products in- 
digenous to that section of the United States 
are also raised by these people, their culti- 
vation is limited, tobacco being the staple. 

Their opportunities for the accumulation 
of money have been much greater than in 
their native land, owing to the higher wages 
paid them in the factories and their freedom 
from the extensive taxation which for years 
was a portion of the Spanish rule. Ordina- 
rily the money earned would be spent as 
freely as obtained, but it must be said to 
their credit that through the Cuban colonies 
in Florida has come a large proportion of 
the funds which the juata in New York has 
used to aid the insurrection. There is 
probably not a child in Tampa who has 
not contributed its mite to the freedom of 
the island. A certain proportion of the 
money earned by a family has been laid 
aside weekly for this cause as regularly as 
that for house rent. As the majority of the 
people in the settlement have readily found 
work, their aggregate contributions yearly 
have reached a very large sum. At one 
time, stated on the highest authority, the 
insurgents received as much financial aid 
from these people as from all other Ameri- 
can sources combined. The great increase 
of interest in Cuba, however, has resulted 
within the last year in much more liberal 
contributions from native Americans. They 
eagerly enter into every plan devised to 
raise funds. At fairs, festivals, and every 
kind of public entertainment opportunity is 
offered to give money for the cause and they 
take advantage of it. As an illustration of 
their feeling, at a bazaar held at Key West 
about a year ago nearly ten thousand dollars 
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were raised in one week for the use of the 
junta, some of the cigar-makers giving as 
much as fifty dollars each. 

Ordinarily, the Cubans are a gay, care- 
less, light-hearted people, fond of amuse- 
ment, little caring for the morrow as long as 
the present is provided for. They are 
liberal patrons of amusements of all kinds, 
and, although the mortal enemies of the 
Spanish, as has been plainly shown since 
their residence in their adopted country, 
their forms of diversion are very similar to 
those of the former, with this exception, that 
they are not as fond of scenes of blood and 
violence. It isa fact that the native Cubans 
have little interest in the bull-fight, so popu- 
larinSpain. They are passionately devoted 
to dancing, and the fandango is as much 
their national dance as thatof Spain. Feast 


days, saints’ days, and the numerous other 
holidays of the Catholic Church are passed 
by them in amusements of various kinds. 
The great majority are Catholic, and with 
the mass at an end they are ready for the 
pleasures of the day. 


Their principal re- 
sorts are the theater and the scores of little 
wine shops and cafés, conducted usually by 
people of their own nationality scattered 
throughout the principal towns where they 
are located, especially at Key West and 
Tampa. There they drink to the success of 
Cuban liberty and devise plans for the aid 
of their countrymen. These cafés are the 
gathering places for their many societies 
and clubs, and not a few expeditions carry- 
ing guns, munitions, etc., from Florida to 
Cuba have been arranged at these resorts. 
The mode of life is very similar to that 
which was followed in their native land. 
Much of the work is done between sunrise 
and the early part of the forenoon. Then 
several hours are given to rest, most of the 
work during the heat of the day being per- 
formed by negroes, if in the country district. 
During the latter portion of the forenoon, 
and often far into the night, the cigar-ma- 
kers in their little houses are busily engaged, 
sometimes not retiring to rest until midnight. 
Their hours of sleep are divided between 
the middle of the day and the middle of the 
night. In the factories proper ventilation 
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is obtained by the means of fans and other 
artificial devices. Consequently in the 
warm months the employees are able to work 
for a longer period than the ones at home, 
but even in the factories ample time is 
allowed at noon not only for the lunch or 
dinner but for the szesta, so popular with 
residents of the tropics. 

With but few exceptions the Cubans in 
Florida live inthe humblest manner. Their 
houses are seldom over one story high, 
cheaply built of wood, and containing little 
or nofurniture. The mildness of the climate 
makes a fire for heating purposes unneces- 
sary and much of the cooking is done with 
oil stoves, although in the country the old- 
fashioned chimney fireplace is used, wood 
for fuel being obtained in the neighboring 
forests. Very few can read or write and 
from a literary standpoint their standard is 
extremely low. As most of the children 
work in the factories, but few have any 
education whatever. Their diet is very 
simple, consisting largely of vegetables, 
fruits, and fish. Meat as an article of food 
is almost unknown. ° 

The love of their native land and their 
hatred for the Spanish are shown by all 
classes of the Cubans, both old and young. 
This feeling has incited them to work as 
nothing else would, and, as already stated, 
has overcome their natural indolence. But 
it can be said to their credit that their fond- 
ness for Americans is almost as strong as 
for their countrymen. They realize that in 
the United States they have found a strong 
champion against their oppressors. There 
are many indications of their affection to be 
seen throughout Cuban settlements, one of 
which, and perhaps the most striking, is 
their display of the American flag and their 
feeling for it. Wherever the stars and 
stripes are raised, no matter if it be over the 
fort in Key West or over the store in a little 
Cuban town, there you will find a group of 
Cubans ready to cheer it, while it is an 
actual fact that not a few of them uncover 
their heads when passing the emblem of 
their adopted country, inaugurating a custom 
which might well be followed by their native 
American countrymen. 
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BY GEORGE 


HE history of the navies of the world 
is replete with accidents that were 
due to causes other than engage- 
ments with the enemy. The elements of 
the sea and air, the hidden rocks and sub- 
merged reefs of the ocean, and the un- 
certainties of navigation and the lack of 
mechanical devices to overcome them in 
days gone by, are responsible for many 
curious disasters not only to the great mer- 
chant fleets of the world but to the great 
fighting ships of the line as well. The 
wrecking of Spain’s famous Armada is but 
an intensified illustration of what has be- 
fallen naval vessels in all ages, and what 
may threaten those of certain types and 
classes to-day, even with all the improve- 
ments and protective devices that science 
has lavished upon them. 
In times of peace the sea has been a 


constant and insidious enemy, and she has 
claimed so many victims that one hesitates 
to say whether her list of dead is not greater 
than that destroyed by the guns of the 


enemy. In recent years casualties of this 
nature have been reduced to an incon- 
siderable number; but it is not without a 
sense of some uncertainty that a fleet of 
war vessels is ordered across the mighty 
Atlantic during the stormy season. In 
fact, many of our most powerful fighters— 
the torpedo-boats and monitors—are not 
considered seaworthy except in ordinary 
mild weather. These are built for opera- 
tion in quiet waters only, and no discredit 
is cast upon their designers if they should 
be roughly handled by high seas. 

But in former days war vessels were built 
for cruising in any part of the world, and if 
they were not entirely seaworthy their 
builders and designers failed in the first 
great essential. In those wooden sea- 
fighters of other days we see the prototypes 
of our modern iron and steel cruisers and 
seagoing battle-ships. They sailed the world 
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round to demand respect for the flag of the 
nation they represented, and their guns 
echoed in far-away, hostile harbors as well 
as upon the broad oceans, where sky and 
water meet to shut out all signs of land. 
Since the AZ/aine disaster in the harbor of 
Havana the question has been raised as to 
whether life on a modern battle-ship is 
not constantly threatened. The highly de- 
veloped and complicated machinery and 
the concentration of power and numerous 
contrivances for facilitating action have 
convinced some that a modern war vessel 
is almost as dangerous to its own crew as 
it is to the enemy. That naval accidents 
of a serious nature are decreasing can 
be verified by statistics, but when a modern 
battle-ship does go down she carries with 
her two or three times as many men as an 
old-style wooden war-ship. 

To obtain even an approximate list of 
serious accidents to war-ships caused by 
the elements or agents other than the 
enemy’s guns would require considerable 
time and study; but among the wrecks 
strewn throughout the world’s history during 
the last few centuries some of the most 
important might be singled out. The list 
of casualties is a long one, and in studying 
it one may ,often be struck by the mystery 
surrounding the whole occurrence. The 
peculiarity of the disasters of some is so 
striking that the mishap borders upon the 
miraculous. 

In recent years the disaster at Apia, one 
of the Samoan Islands, in March, 1889, 
was one of the most appalling. The great 
hurricane which caught the steamers Van- 
dalia and Nipsic and the frigate Zrenton 
and dashed them upon the shore carried 
one hundred and forty-two seamen to their 
death. The collision of the Vandalia with 
the British steamer Ca//iofe in the midst of 
the storm almost precipitated a catastrophe 
upon that vessel. The complete destruc- 
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tion of the war-ships of our small navy was 
as great a surprise to the commanders in 
charge of the ships as it was to the authori- 
ties at Washington when the news was 
cabled home. But the loss of the ships 
was not so great as it would have been had 
they belonged to our modern navy. The 
three unfortunates all belonged to the old 
school of naval construction, and they would 
soon have been replaced by more modern 
and better fighting machines. It is doubt- 
ful if they would have succumbed to the 
fury of the hurricane and high waves had 
they been of modern design and construc- 
tion. This disaster was the culmination of 
many accidents that had happened to our 
old-style war vessels, and since then, with 
the exception of the blowing up of the 
Maine, the American navy has been free 
from any serious mishaps. 

Going back to the early days of the 
Revolution, when we first began to build 
and equip fighting ships, we find that in 
spite of the boasted skill of the colo- 
nists in constructing stanch sea-fighters the 


elements had little difficulty in destroying 


them. The loss of the Saratoga, which 
sailed from Philadelphia in October, 1780, 
under the command of Capt. James Young, 
is one of the mysterious happenings that 
have never been explained. After perform- 
ing noteworthy service on the sea, she re- 
turned to port and then set sail again for a 
second cruise. Off the Capes of Dela- 
ware she met the 74-gun ship of the 
line Intrepid, and being unable to cope 
with her she ran away. It is a mystery 
to the world to-day what became of her 
after that. Presumably she foundered in 
a gale, but there are no records to verify 
this supposition. She never returned to 
port, and no account of her being captured 
or sunk by the enemy’s guns was ever 
published. 

Probably a similar fate befell the 36- 
gun frigate J/nsurgent three years later. 
This ship had an interesting and eventful 
career up to the time of her disappearance. 
She originally belonged to France, but was 
captured in February, 1799, by the Conste/- 
Jation, under Captain Truxton. The en- 
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gagement took place off the island of Nevis, 
and seventy of the French crew were killed 
in the combat. When brought into port 
she was turned over to the American navy 
authorities, who repaired her and fitted her 
out for service under the stars and stripes. 
With Capt. Patrick Fletcher in command 
she sailed away in the summer of 1800 on 
a cruise in the North Atlantic, and she dis- 
appeared from the eyes of the world. In 
September of that year a wide-spread storm 
of unusual severity prevailed in the Atlantic, 
and besides the /nsurgent it is thought that 
the brig Pickering was also wrecked by it. 
The latter vessel was a 15-gun brig, and 
she sailed under orders to cruise off Guade- 
loupe; but after sailing she was never 
sighted again. 

During our war with the Barbary States 
several peculiar accidents happened to our 
war-ships. In order to subdue the pirates 
and reduce Tripoli to accept some terms of 
peace, the United States government had 
ten gunboats built for the fleet. These 
were despatched as fast as they were com- 
pleted and sometimes before they had been 
officially named. Ascustomary in our navy 
even to-day, the gunboats were each given 
a number, and one at least of the fleet has 
never figured on the navy rolls by any other 
title. This was gunboat No. 7, which sailed 
from New York under the command of 
Lieutenant Ogelvie, on June 20, 1805. She 
never reported for duty, nor was she ever 
seen or heard of after she left Sandy Hook. 

A somewhat similar occurrence happened 
to the brig Zpervier in 1815. She was 
with Decatur’s squadron when he dictated 
the terms of treaty to the bey of Algiers. 
When this treaty was drawn up the Zfervier, 
with Lieut. John Shubrick in command, was 
despatched to the United States with a 
copy of it to lay before the president and 
Congress for their approval. The brig 
passed the Strait of Gibraltar on July 12, 
1815, and from that time all trace of her 
was lost. 

Not a year prior to this the United States 
navy lost another good ship through the 
action of the elements in mid Atlantic. 
The war-sloop Wasp, after performing a 
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series of brilliant victories, sailed away, to 
be lost in the pathless wilds of the ocean. 
The last time she was reported was by a 
Swedish bark in mid Atlantic, on October 1. 
After that she must have encountered 
heavy seas and a violent storm, which finally 
swamped her. In all these accidents the 
crews must have been lost, for no word was 
ever brought back by any of them, and the 
mortality was thus larger than in any of the 
actual engagements with the enemy. 

Coming down to more recent times we 
find the same fatality following many of our 
wooden ships of war. This fatality was not 
greater than in the navies of other countries, 
but it was large compared with the serious 
accidents that happen to war-ships of mod- 
ern times. It was not until steam took the 
place of sails on our war-ships that these 
fatal accidents were materially lessened in 
number. In 1830 the schooner Hornet was 
totally wrecked in a storm not far from 
Tampico. Her whole crew of two hundred 
seamen and officers met their fate. Nota 
soul survived to relate the details of the 
horrible catastrophe. There is no account 
to be given of her mishap, except that she 
sailed away and probably foundered at sea 
in a heavy storm. 

No further untoward casualty happened 
to ships of our navy until 1842. In the 
spring of that year the schooner Grampus 
was lost. She carried a crew of sixty-five 
men and officers, and was cruising along 
the Atlantic coast when she was wrecked. 
With her went down every manon board. In 
1854 another loss brought sorrow to many 
American homes. The brig of war Porfoise 
disappeared very mysteriously while ona sur- 
veying expedition to the Formosa Channel. 
She had on board a party of government 
scientists, as well as her regular crew of 
seamen and officers, and not one of the ill- 
fated expedition ever returned to tell the 
story of the mishap. About the same time 
another war vessel sailed away into the mys- 
terious unknown in a totally different part 
of the earth. The sloop of war A/any was 
cruising in the Indian Ocean when she met 
with some accident, and either foundered in 
a gale or sank by striking a submerged rock 
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or reef. All of her crew, seamen and offi- 
cers, went down with her to a watery grave. 

The loss of the corvette Zevant, in 1860, 
was a heartrending occurrence. She left 
Honolulu with two hundred and twelve souls 
on board, including many prominent men, 
bound for Panama. Her journey was com- 
menced auspiciously, and her departure pre- 
sented an animated scene. But as the days 
and weeks and months passed and no news 
of her was reported, friends and relatives 
of the crew and passengers became anxious. 
Then the government officials grew alarmed 
at her non-appearance ; but like many other 
ocean catastrophes her loss dawned grad- 
ually upon the public mind. Every one 
hoped that she would turn up later in an 
unexpected quarter of the globe, where 
winds and storms had driven her, but at 
last even the most optimistic was forced to 
yield to the inevitable. She was lost with 
all on board. 

Three years later the brig of war Bain- 
bridge was capsized in a hurricane off Cape 
Hatteras, and all were lost except the col- 
ored cook, who succeeded in floating ashore 
on some wreckage and told the story of the 
mishap. A little later two of the most curious 
accidents that ever befell our war-ships took 
place in southern waters. One of them at 
least is so strange that in fiction it would be 
pronounced improbable, if not impossible. 
The wooden corvette Monongahela was an- 
chored in the harbor of Santa Cruz on a 
pleasant day in November, 1867, when an 
earthquake shook the country. The rumble 
of the earthquake was heard many miles 
away, but the shipping was considered safe, 
and many people fled to the boats to escape 
from danger. But immediately following 
the earthquake .a tremendous tidal wave 
arose, and towering at least forty feet high, 
it swept irresistibly along. The Mononga- 
hela was lying directly in its path, and pick- 
ing the war vessel up as if it had been a 
mere cork, it carried it over the town of 
Frederichstadt, which was overwhelmed 
completely by the wave. But it did not 
leave the vessel over the land for any length 
of time. When the tidal wave retreated it 
took the Monongahela back with it, and 
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finally landed it high and dry on the beach. 
It cost our government about $100,000 to 
set the corvette afloat again. 

The second remarkable occurrence hap- 
pened at Arica, Peru. The sloop of war 
Wateree was anchored in that harbor in 
1868, when a tidal wave caught her, tore 
her from her anchorage, and swept her inland 
with irresistible force. But in this instance 
the retreating waters did not return the ves- 
sel to her native element. Instead she was 
landed right in the midst of a tropical for- 
est where no amount of money could have 
floated her. So the government sold her 
for what the hull was worth, and the old 
war-ship ended her days as a hotel in a 
South American tropical forest. 

In 1870 the Saginaw was wrecked on 
Ocean Island in the middle of the Pacific, 
and Admiral Sicard—then captain—figured 
prominently in it. Ocean Island is one of 
the tenantless islands of the Midway group, 
and a thousand miles from the Hawaiian 
group, the nearest inhabited land. The 


steamer was engaged in deepening the har- 
bor and surveying a channel near the Mid- 


way Islands when thrown upon the beach. 
The officers and crew numbered ninety- 
eight, and all of them succeeded in getting 
through the breakers to the island. Then 
Lieutenant Talbot and four seamen started 
out in the whale-boat to look for help. The 
boat crossed a thousand miles of trackless 
sea before it reached the Hawaiian Islands, 
thirty-six days out, and then the boat was 
capsized and all hands lost except the cox- 
swain, William Halford. The one rescued 
man carried the news of the wreck on Ocean 
Island to the proper authorities, and a 
schooner was despatched immediately to 
save the half-starving colony that had been 
left behind. 

The tragic fate of the sloop of war Oneida 
and the peculiar attendant circumstances 
may be remembered by many to-day. She 
was homeward bound from Yokohama when 
the British steamer Bombay struck her and 
cut off herstern. The Oneida was damaged 
so badly that she sank rapidly, although 
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only a short distance from port. The pecul- 
iar and inexplicable circumstance of the 
case was that the captain of the Bombay, 
instead of lending assistance, kept steadily 
on his course, although guns of distress were 
fired by the sinking Oneida. When the 
news reached Yokohama the captain of the 
Bombay was mobbed, dismissed from the 
service, and died in disgrace and ignominy. 

In 1877 the sloop of war Huron was lost 
in a severe storm off Norfolk, and ninety- 
eight lives were sacrificed to the god of the 
elements. In an article of mishaps like this 
mention should be made of the blowing up 
of the Fu/ton at the Brooklyn navy yard on 
June 4, 1829. She was the first steam war 
vessel of the United States navy, and her 
engines and boilers were designed and 
placed in her by the celebrated Robert Ful- 
ton. Lieutenant Breckenridge and twenty- 
three men were killed outright in the ex- 
plosion. The blowing up of the steamer 
was almost as mysterious as that of the 
Maine, and Admiral Preble said “she was 
accidentally or purposely blown up”; but 
the commander of the navy yard averred 
that the “explosion could not have taken 
place from accident.” 

This record of disasters to the old-style 
wooden ships of the American navy is not 
an indication of an inferiority of our war- 
ships over those of other countries, but it 
simply points out that the elements have in 
part been responsible for losses on the 
ocean almost as great as those caused by 
the guns of opposing fleets. It also serves 
to draw a contrast between the old and new 
style of war-ships. The latter are not only 
vastly superior fighting machines, but they 
are more seaworthy and better able to bat- 
tle with the elements. Since the introduc- 
tion of steam on the war-ships and the build- 
ing of water-tight compartments and nu- 
merous other safety-making devices, the 
number of disasters has steadily decreased. 
Accidents on the sea there always will be, 
but the element of danger to human life is 
gradually being eliminated as the problem 
of navigation is better understood. 





THE MISTAKE 


OF HIS LIFE. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


BY ELSEY HAY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONJUGAL AMENITIES. 
HEN Diana reached home that 
\) \) evening she was surprised to find 
Max on the piazza with an open 
letter in his hand, evidently awaiting her 
return. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, meeting her at 
the head of the steps and handing her the 
letter, “but here is something that concerns 
us both, and will doubtless be as pleasant a 
surprise to you as it is to me.” 

He spoke in the cold, conventional tone 
that characterized their rare domestic inter- 
course, but she knew by the sardonic ring 
of his voice that the communication he had 
to make was something more than ordinarily 
embarrassing. His lips were tightly set 
under the heavy mustache that shaded 
them, and she felt the paper tremble slightly 
in his hand as he gave it to her. She took 
it from him without a word, and went on 
into the house to read by the light of 
the sitting-room lamp. Max followed and 
stood in the doorway, narrowly watching 
her while she read. As she glanced over 
the first few lines her own hand began to 
grow unsteady, and the words swam before 
her so that she could scarcely trace them 
to the end. 

It was merely a letter from Phil Treve- 
thick, written from the Lookout Inn, an- 
nouncing that he and Etta would arrive at 
Olequa the next day for a short visit. They 
were on their way east from Hot Springs in 
Arkansas, and as their route would take 
them right by Yarico Station they could not 
think of passing so near without looking in 
on their friends, ‘That is,” the letter con- 
cluded, “if you and Di are not too much 
engrossed with each other to tolerate a 
couple of profane intruders from the outside 
world, for I must confess that from the 
persistency with which you have shut your- 


selves up for the last eighteen months in 
your rustic solitude, I am half afraid of 
bursting in with profane feet upon a pro- 
tracted honeymoon. If such is the case, 
however, it is too late to warn us away from 
your lovers’ paradise, for we invade you 
to-morrow by the Great Northern Express, 
which the time-table informs me is due at 
Yarico about ten past five in the afternoon.” 

It was indeed an awkward situation that 
confronted them, more trying, even, for 
Max than for Diana, and, strange to say, her 
first emotion was one of pity for him. As 
for herself, she had drained the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs already and there 
was nothing more left at the bottom. The 
presence or absence of her rival could make 
no difference in Max’s feelings toward her, 
and she judged his character too truly to 
fear that he would give her cause for vulgar 
jealousy under any circumstances. But 
what an ordeal for him! What an opening 
of old wounds whose smarting time and 
absence had, perchance, begun to heal! 

She read the letter over a second time in 
order to give both Max and herself an 
opportunity to prepare for the encounter 
before their eyes met. Her face was shaded 
by her hat so that he could not see the look 
of dismay that came over it as she read the 
first lines, and by the time she had finished 
she was ready for his eye. She made no 
comment, but folding the letter quietly 
returned it to him, with an interrogative 
‘‘Well?” that threw the burden of further 
conversation entirely upon him. 

Max felt that she had him at a dis- 
advantage. He had discovered before this 
that he had no ordinary person to deal with 
in Diana, and now that she had resolved to 
meet him on his own ground, the interview 
promised to be even more embarrassing 
than he had anticipated. He would have 
been glad toend it there without further 
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parley, but unfortunately the situation 
called for some more definite understanding 
between them, and this was precisely what 
he could not bring himself to propose. He 
wished she would say something, no matter 
what, just to give him an opening, but as 
she persisted in her attitude of passive 
reserve he was forced to take the initiative. 

“ Well,” he began, echoing her ambiguous 
utterance, “I presume, of course, there is 
no need to remind you that this visit will 
necessitate a temporary change in our 
domestic arrangements.” 

‘Just as you please,” answered Diana 
with composure. “Our domestic affairs 
have always been ordered in accordance 
with your wishes.” 

“It is not a question of anybody’s wishes 
or pleasure,” he replied, irritated at thus 
having the burden of meeting the situation 
thrust upon him, “but of self-respect and 
common decency. In short, if we do not 


wish to expose our incompatibility—I be- 
lieve that is the American word for it— 
we must make up our minds to keep up 
appearances for a few days and try to 


manifest a reasonable degree of conjugal 
regard for each other.” 

He was careful to keep up the trans- 
parent fiction implied in the plural “ we.” 

Max was essentially a gentleman, and 
even while piercing her to the heart with 
his coldness, he found it less embarrassing 
to address her as if the feeling were mutual. 
She knew that he knew better, and that he 
knew that she knew that he knew it, yet 
something told her that he hated her the 
more because she loved him, and she was 
resolved to give him a show, at least, of 
indifference, since that seemed the only 
way to command his respect. Accordingly 
she answered calmly, as if giving an invita- 
tion to a stranger, 

“T may expect the pleasure of your com- 
pany to dinner, then, to-morrow?” 

‘‘With your permission, yes,” he replied 
in the same formal tone, then continued 
after a pause, “And about meeting our 
guests; will you order the carriage at four?” 

Here Diana came to his aid for the first 
time with a suggestion of her own. 
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“Don’t you think it would be best,” she 
asked while pretending to busy herself with 
removing her hat and veil, “‘for you to take 
the tram and meet them down at Yarico 
Station? I shall have some household mat- 
ters to attend to that will prevent my going 
with you, but I will meet you with the 
carriage on your arrival in the village and 
we can all drive back to Olequa together.” 

This arrangement would not only spare 
them the awkwardness of the long ride 
to the tram station together, but she would 
escape having to witness Max’s first meet- 
ing with her sister. She felt that it would 
be better for both herself and Max if he 
could pass that ordeal free from the embar- 
rassment of her presence. He saw at once 
the advantages of the proposal, and felt 
almost grateful to her for making it. 

“As you prefer,” he said, in a tone 
of well-assumed indifference. ‘We meet, 
then, to-morrow at the station in the village. 
Good-evening,” and with that he bowed 
himself coldly out of the room. 

She remained standing as he had left 
her till the sound of his retreating footsteps 
had died away, then all crushed and broken, 
like some stately lily upon which the icy 
north has breathed too roughly, she sank 
upon the floor, and clasping her hands over 
her throbbing temples cried out in the 
agony of her soul, 

** My God, oh, my God, how can I bear it!” 

If there is no tenderness so beautiful as 
the tenderness of a strong man for the 
woman he loves, neither is there any hard- 
ness so stony as the hardness of a man for 
the woman he feels that he ought to love 
but cannot. If Max had shot Diana dead 
upon the spot, it would have been a little 
thing in comparison with the suffering his 
cruel words inflicted upon her, yet for that 
human justice would have called him to 
account with his life, while for this neither 
heaven nor earth demands retribution. 

Diana was at the station next day as the 
lumbering little narrow-gauge train rolled 
up to the platform. She had recovered 
from her momentary prostration of the 
night before, and if Lord Aberfoyle could 
have seen her as she stepped from the car- 
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riage in her elegant fitting gown and walked 
across the platform with a quick, graceful 
step to welcome her guests, he would, per- 
haps, not have drawn quite so dismal an 
augury from her personal appearance. Her 
figure had lost some of its meagerness, her 
complexion had taken on a fresher hue, and 
what the pure air of the mountains had 
done for her physically, the interest and 
occupation that she had found in caring for 
her poor neighbors had supplemented in 
relieving her face of the expression of sad- 
ness that had so marred it when he knew 
her, and in giving to her features the life 
and animation without which no counte- 
nance can be really attractive. Trevethick 
noticed the change and exclaimed, as he 
came forward and imprinted a brotherly 
kiss on her lips, 

“Why, I declare, Di, you look as fresh 
as a peach; matrimony seems to agree 
with you, for all you and Max take it so 
seriously.” 

But Diana scarcely heard him, so eager 
was she to see how time had dealt with her 


rival, and her heart sank with something 
akin to despair when she beheld Etta 
coming toward her on Max’s arm, looking, 
if possible, more radiantly beautiful than 


ever. They certainly were a glorious pair, 
and in the midst of the desolation that 
came over her, she could not help saying 
to herself as she looked at them, “ Alas, 
how can I blame him?” 

The next moment she felt a soft pair of 
arms around her neck and heard Etta’s 
merry voice exclaiming in her ear, 

“You dear, darling, solemn old Dido- 
Dumpling! I don’t believe you are glad to 
see me one bit. Where is your tongue?” 

“She is saving her pretty speeches for 
me,” said Trevethick, unconsciously com- 
ing to the rescue, for Diana felt as if 
Etta’s embrace would suffocate her. “You 
haven’t told me yet what you think of 
Etta,” he continued, looking at his wife 
with the proud consciousness of a man who 
feels that he is the owner of the finest 
woman or the finest horse in the ring. 
“Don’t you think she has improved since 
her marriage?” 
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“T never saw her looking better,” said 
Diana, who had begun to recover her self- 
possession by this time. 

“Oh, but I am not nearly so strong as I 
look,” protested Etta, as if defending herself 
from some disparaging imputation. ‘My 
nerves are so weak, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, well, our mountain air will soon 
set them to rights,” said Max, not knowing 
any better, in his ignorance of American 
women, than to take their nerves seriously. 
“Give me your checks, Phil,” he added, as 
he handed Etta into the carriage, ‘and I 
will have Briggs look after the luggage.” 

Now that the first plunge was over and 
the miserable pair had got themselves 
somewhat accommodated to the situation, 
they both began to feel a little more at ease, 
and as the attention of the visitors was 
occupied with the beautiful panorama that 
unfolded before them on their drive up 
Olequa Mountain, it was easy to keep the 
conversation running smoothly. 

In repairing the road that led to her 
dwelling Diana had taken care to have it 
laid out so as to pass through the most 
beautiful parts of her domain. Crossing 
the creek over a little stone bridge in the 
valley, it then turned and followed the bank 
of the stream until it came to the mill, with 
its great water-wheel groaning under the 
ceaseless assaults of the torrent that hurled 
itself upon it down the mountain side. 

“What a pretty picture!” exclaimed 
Trevethick, as a turn of the road brought 
the mill into view, with its stone walls so 
overgrown with mosses and lichens as to 
seem almost a part of the rocky bluff at 
whose base it stood. ‘ But why on earth 
don’t you get a turbine, Max?” he added, 
his Yankee thrift getting the better of his 
esthetic sensibilities. “That lumbering 
old relic of antiquity yonder is wasting at . 
least sixty per cent of your water-power.” 

Max had never concerned himself about 
the mill any more than about Diana’s other 
hobbies, but somehow the suggestion grated 
harshly upon his feelings, and he realized 
all at once that something not easily to be 
spared would be wanting to the landscape 
if the old mill were gone. 
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“What a Philistine you are, Trev,” he 
answered, casting a friendly look at the 
noisy old wheel as they drove past, “to 
want to sweep away such a picturesque 
relic as that! But I must refer you to my 
wife,” he continued, feeling that it was not 
his place to express an opinion concerning 
Diana’s management of her estate, “for a 
defense of such primitive methods; the mill 
is her fad. I have as much as I can do to 
keep things straight down yonder at the 
mines, without undertaking to run a grist- 
mill too.” 

“But it is such a_ waste,” continued 
Trevethick, speaking half to himself, as his 
keen, practical business eye rested on the 
churning water. ‘There is power enough 
running away there to turn twenty thousand 
spindles.” 

“Oh, you barbarian!” cried Diana, to 
whom the old mill had become doubly dear 
now that she saw it was an object of inter- 
est to Max. “I would as soon think of 
laying sacrilegious hands on the mountain 
itself as on that old water-wheel; it is the 


most picturesque object in the landscape ; 
artists have come miles to sketch it.” 


““Why, Dido, how can you talk such non- 
sense about a dilapidated old rookery like 
that?” cried Etta, casting an irreverent 
glance behind as the moss-covered roof dis- 
appeared from view around a bend in the 
road. “You always did have such un- 
accountable tastes! I dare say you will 
think it very atrocious in me to say so, but 
if this were my place, I would tear down 
that old eyesore and build in its stead a 
pretty little porter’s lodge with Swiss gables 
and a red-tiled roof like the one they have 
in Union Hill Park; it would look so much 
more stylish and’ modern.” 

Diana saw Max glance toward her sister 
with a look of incredulous surprise at this 

‘remark, but nothing more was said on the 
subject, for every turn of the road now 
brought some new beauty to light. A few 
rods above the mill it crossed the creek 
again, and by a series of zigzags through 
laurel-scented glens and around ledges gay 
with bellflower and spotted saxifrage, it 
emerged at length upon the mountain’s 
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brow, where the whole glorious panorama 
of the valley of the Tennessee lay spread 
before them like a map. Here and there 
in the sunlight flashed glimpses: of the 
mighty river as it washed the feet of stony- 
browed Lookout, crouching like a watch 
dog at the gate of the Alleghanies. North- 
ward stretched the flat-topped ramparts of 
the Cumberlands, while far away on the 
distant Carolina border towered the misty 
peaks of Thunderhead and Laurel Top, 
those giants of the Alleghanies whose dim, 
shadowy outlines lay like a faint blue cloud 
on the eastern horizon. 

For more than a mile the road lay along 
the edge of the bluff, with the park-like 
meadows of Olequa farm on one side and 
the precipice over which the eye plunged 
into this chaos of mountain, stream, and 
valley on the other, till at last, crossing the 
creek for the third time, just below the 
point where it issued from the lake, the 
road turned abruptly from the cliff and, 
after following along the margin of the 
water a few rods further, came to an end 


before the farmhouse door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BREAKING THE ICE, 

Tue old house had taken on an air of 
unwonted festivity, and Max was surprised 
at the look of cheeriness that Diana had been 
able to impart to the interior by the vistas 
of fresh muslin draperies and tastefully 
banked flowers that were unfolded to view 
through the open doors. 

“Upon my word, Di,” said Phil, as he 
turned from the sunset glories of lawn and 
lake without and caught a glimpse of the 
well-ordered table through the open dining- 
room door, “I hardly know whether your 
home appears more inviting without or 
within. When I gaze upon a scene of 
domestic bliss like this,” he continued, 
laughing, “I feel almost tempted to set up 
household gods of my own.” 

“Why, haven’t you done that already?” 
asked Max in surprise. He was too 
thorough a Briton to conceive of any re- 
spectable married couple being without an 
establishment of their own. 
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“Well, no,” answered Phil, in a half 
apologetic tone. ‘You see Etta isn’t strong 
enough to be burdened with the cares of a 
household, and so we’ve had to knock 
around in hotels and boarding-houses ever 
since we were married. You have no idea 
how delicate she is,” he continued compla- 
cently, turning to Max as if there were some 
peculiar merit in being delicate, ‘‘although 
she looks so strong and well; she doesn’t get 
credit for half she suffers.” 

As Max was not familiar enough with the 
ways of American women to understand the 
peculiar satisfaction they get out of the 
“enjoyment of delicate health,” or to appre- 
ciate the exact amount of credit that attaches 
thereto, he thought Phil was joking and 
answered with a laugh, 

“Things are not always what they seem, 
especially when the things in question hap- 
pen to be women.” 

“ Now, Di,” said Phil, turning with mock 
solemnity to his sister-in-law, ‘what have 
you been doing to inspire Max with such a 
cynical philosophy as that? How have 


you disappointed his love’s young dream? 
How blasted his tender hopes in the bud? 
It was not wont to be thus when he was 
lying up yonder on the Metapediac after 
that railroad accident, talking all sorts of 
maudlin nonsense about a certain minister- 
ing angel who seems, alas, to have turned 


out not to be what she seemed! By the 
way, Max,” he added, turning again to his 
friend, as if by a sudden inspiration of 
some fiend of maladroitness, “what have 
you done with that precious bit of cambric 
you used to make such a fetish of, wearing 
it on your heart, just because it happened 
to have the name ‘Diana Valverde’ em- 
broidered in one corner?” 

It would be hard to say which of the 
tortured pair winced most under these ran- 
dom thrusts. Max bit his lip till it bled, 
and the faint flush of excitement on Diana’s 
face deepened to a burning crimson. As 
usual, the woman was the first to recover 
herself. 

“Now really, Phil,” she cried, in a tone 
of playful remonstrance so well simulated 
that Max listened with wonder almost 
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amounting to admiration, “it isn’t fair to 
hold Benedict responsible for the doings of 
a bachelor. You know how it is yourself, 
and if you don’t stop your nonsense and go 
up stairs at once and get ready for dinner, 
like a good boy, you sha’n’t have any pie. 
Briggs will show you to your room.” 

Oh, Di, for pie 

I fly, I fly, 
sang Phil laughing, as he led Etta up the 
steps. Diana saw the longing, hopeless look 
that Max sent after her and felt that she 
could bear no more. Anxious to spare 
both herself and him the embarrassment of 
being left alone together, she passed on 
to the back part of the house, under pretense 
of looking after her domestic arrangements, 
and did not appear again until dinner time. 

When Phil came down stairs he found 
Diana waiting in the library, which she had 
selected as a general sitting-room during the 
stay of her guests because it was the pret- 
tiest and the pleasantest apartment in the 
house. She was dressed in a becoming 
gown of creamy créfe de chine trimmed with 
a profusion of fluffy lace that gave her fig- 
ure the fulness it needed without destroying 
its graceful proportions. Her taste in dress 
was both original and artistic, and she did 
not disdain to call it to her aid, for she 
knew that Max was very fastidious on this 
point and could not endure the sight of an 
ill-dressed woman, 

‘“‘What have you done with Etta?” she 
asked, as Phil came in alone. 

‘‘ She’ll bé down presently,” he answered. 
“She was not feeling very well after the 
fatigue of the journey and has lain down 
to rest a little.” 

Diana expressed the solicitude proper on 
the part of a hostess, and then, knowing the 
elastic meaning of that word “ presently” in 
the vocabulary of the average woman, 
slipped out by a side door, as Max entered 
from the hall, to telegraph a message to the 
kitchen in regard to delaying the dinner. 
When she returned Max was standing by 
the center table with the evening mail, 
which had just been brought up from the 
village, open before him, declaiming in a 
rather excited manner, 
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“It’s a beastly piece of business, I say, 
to rob those poor fellows of their wages just 
to fatten a lot of greedy pirates that never 
did a lick of honest work in all their lives.” 

“Why, Max, what a red hot revolutionist 
you are getting to be,” cried Trevethick, 
half surprised, half amused at his friend’s 
warmth, ‘“TI’ll expect to hear of your turn- 
ing socialist next, and figuring as the candi- 
date of the Labor party.” 

“No, I don’t take any more stock in rob- 
bery by the many than by the few,” said 
Max, whose ideas on social economics were 
somewhat confused between his strong 
native sense of justice and the aristocratic 
traditions in which he had been reared. 
** And if any disorders should occur, I will 
do my duty as agent of the company and 
put them down with a strong hand; but 
none the less, it’s a beastly shame, I say, to 
cut down those poor fellows’ starveling 
wages in order to pay dividends on a lot of 
watered stock thrown on the market to 
cover the stealings of a clique of rascally 
directors, and my word on it, there will be 
a strike if it is done.” 

““What is the matter? Who is going to 
strike?” asked Diana, looking anxiously from 
one to the other. She had recently heard 
from her agents of great fluctuations in 
Yarico stocks, on account of some reorgan- 
ization scheme set on foot by the syndicate 
of New York capitalists that controlled it, 
and knew that her investment of seventy 
thousand dollars had shrunk again to about 
two thirds of its original value; but she 
knew nothing of the secret workings of the 
management, and had felt no doubt that all 
would come out right in the end, since the 
direction of affairs, so far as she could see, 
was in Max’s hands. 

In his excitement Max was hardly con- 
scious who it was that addressed him, and 
answered with unabated vehemence: 

*‘There’s a diabolical fraud the matter! 
Some of the precious syndicate that owns 
the mines have been monkeying with the 
stock just as I had got it on a sound basis, 
and have started a reorganization scheme 
with a view to covering up their losses by 
burdening the property with a quarter of a 
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million of watered stock, and have directed 
me to cut down the wages of the workmen 
in order to pay dividends on their stealings. 
I have been fighting the thing for a month,” 
he continued, addressing himself to Phil, 
“and there was a solid block of seventy 
thousand dollars voted by some fellow in 
Chattanooga, that was always ready to back 
me, and as long as it held the balance of 
power it was possible to maintain some- 
thing like honesty in the management of 
affairs, but now this small leaven of decency 
has been swamped under the flood of dirty 
water turned loose upon it, and the wages 
of the workmen will be swept away, I fear, 
along with it.” 

Diana’s heart throbbed with pride as she 
recognized the effect of her own secret in- 
vestments, and she was almost afraid to 
speak, lest she might betray her part in the 
work, Phil began to grow serious too. 

“ By Jove, it does look hard,” he said, 
walking slowly down the length of the room 
and back, with his eyes bent thoughtfully 
on the floor, “that there should be no law 
to reach such cases.” 

“Hard!” cried Max, his eyes aflame 
with indignation, “it’s infamous! When 
I think of the lives those poor devils lead, 
toiling like slaves in dirt and darkness, 
with never a moment’s leisure to get a ray 
of light into their souls, till it’s a wonder 
they are not as lumpish as the clods they 
break with their picks; when I think of all 
this, and of the poor pittance they get in 
return, I am positively ashamed to draw 
my salary. Why should I be paid four 
thousand dollars a year for sitting in a 
comfortable office doing pleasant and 
honorable work, work that I love and enjoy, 
while these poor fellow creatures of mine, 
children of the same God, are wearing out 
body and soul in beastly, degrading, soul- 
crushing toil, for a pittance of six dollars a 
week, and are now to be robbed of a part 
of that? By heaven! it’s unjust and unfair, 
and I won’t be a partner to any such iniquity. 
If I can’t save their earnings for them, I’ll 
see to it that I and every officer under me 
share in their loss.” 

“‘Wouldn’t that be acting like the Irish- 
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man who vented his spleen against the bank 
by burning its notes?” said Phil with a 


dry laugh. ‘You would only be adding 
your own loss to the gains of the spoilers.” 

‘‘No matter,” replied Max, “it will not 
be on my conscience. _If the iniquity is to 
be perpetrated, how could I go before those 
hungry toilers and urge them to bear 
patiently a burden that I myself would not 
touch with the weight of a finger? Nine 
hundred of them—think of it—penned up 
in the bowels of the earth the better part of 
their lives; nine hundred men, with three 
thousand souls dependent on their scanty 
earnings, to be robbed and plundered by a 
lot of sleek, well-fed thieves, every one of 
whom ought to be in the penitentiary, if 
there were any justice in your laws! It 
makes my blood boil; I feel as if I would 
like to roll up my sleeves,” clinching his 
fists in the excitement of the moment, 
“and go for the whole gang, tooth and 
nail.” 

“That’s right,” cried Diana, coming sud- 
denly forward and looking him in the face 
with flashing eyes. “Fight this righteous 
battle to the end, and I’ll back you with the 
last dollar I have; see that your men get 
justice, if you have to buy the whole plant 
to do it.” 

Then, appalled at what she had done, 
she shrank back all at once within herself, 
humbled and ashamed at having laid her- 
self open to another repulse. Never had 
Max appeared so glorious in her eyes as 
when advocating thus, with all the energy 
of his nature, a cause so dear to her heart. 
She had listened with throbbing breast and 
glowing cheek till, carried away by her en- 
thusiasm, she had forgotten for the 
moment past wrongs and indignities, for- 
gotten even her own just resentment, and 
spoken as any generous nature has the 
right to speak in pleading a noble cause. 

Max received her appeal with a slight 
movement of surprise, but whether re- 
strained by Phil’s presence, or by some 
better feeling, did not make any show of 
annoyance. Yet, though he answered with- 
out apparent unkindness, there was an in- 
describable change in his manner on 
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keen perception. 

“T am doing my best,” he said, but the 
warmth was all gone out of his voice. “I 
am now playing my last card by making an 
appeal to the greed of men who seem to 
have no other sensibilities to appeal to. I 
mailed to-day a letter to the directors, 
assuring them that this iniquity, if persisted 
in, will almost inevitably provoke a strike, 
a result that would entail greater loss than 
the proposed cut in wages would cower. 
But if the measure is persisted in, and I am 
forced to declare a reduction,” he added, 
the strange contradiction between his own 
generous instincts and his autocratic military 
training showing itself in the determined 
expression of his voice and manner, “I am 
not to be frightened out of my duty by 
clamorous demonstrations, and any show of 
resistance or violence will be put down 
with a firm hand.” 

“Who is it that’s to be put down with 
such a firm hand?” asked a laughing voice in 
the doorway, and Etta glided into the room 
like a vision of rosy light, in a toilet of pink 
chiffon and wild azaleas. 

“T rather think it ought to be you, for 
keeping the dinner . 
answered Phil laughing. 

“Why, I’m not late, am I?” she asked 
innocently. “I was tired out with the long 
ride and just took a little bit of a nap to 
rest me. I can’t run around all day like 
Dido, here, and never feel it,’’ and she 
rested her hand on Diana’s shoulder with a 
pretty, confiding, dependent air, just as she 
used to do when they were girls. 

“Now, just look at those two,” said Phil, 
following Etta fondly with his eyes. ‘Who 
would ever take Di to be the better filly of 
the team? Your stout, hearty-looking girls 
are half the time nothing but physiological 
frauds; for real grit and endurance, com- 
mend me to your little, thin, lithe figures 
like Di there. I don’t believe she was ever 
sick or sorry or tired in all her life, were 
you, Di? though you look as ethereal as if 
you had fed on nothing but love and rose 
leaves.” 

“Don’t make reflections on my house- 


waiting so long, 
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keeping,” said Diana, hastening to draw Phil 
away from the dangerous ground he was 
approaching, and to subtract herself at the 
same time from the trying comparison with 
Etta’s physical perfection, by leading the 
way to the dining-room. “If you will come 
with me, I hope to be able to convince you 
that we have more substantial fare at our 
house than you seem disposed to give us 
credit for.” 

“ Usus probat rem,’ said Phil, as he 
seated himself at the well-ordered table, 
“that is to say, in language suited to the 
feeble intellect of women, ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.’” 

It was a beautiful room, opening at one 
end by means of sliding glass doors into a 
large conservatory, and at the other upon a 
veranda with a broad flight of steps leading 
down to the lawn by the lake shore. 

“What a pretty placé!” cried Etta, glan- 
cing through the open door. “It really 
makes one feel as if eating were too vulgar an 
operation to be indulged in with such a view 
as that before one’s eyes.” 


“Oh, well,” said Diana laughing, “it is 
precisely because eating is such a gross, an- 
imal operation that it needs to be relieved 


by the refinements of art. I have always 
thought that cooking ought to be regarded 
as one of the fine arts.” 

‘Commend me to the fine arts then,” 
said Phil, viewing with the satisfaction of a 
hungry man the dish of rare mountain trout 
that had just been set before him. “ But 
how did you manage to become such an ex- 
pert, Di, in the highest of all high art? I 
thought you were too busy reforming the 
world to have time for cultivating such 
small things as the domestic virtues.” 

“Oh, that is part of my philosophy,” said 
Diana good-naturedly. ‘I think bad cooking 
is responsible for a larger share of human de- 
pravity than free silver or the tariff, and the 
human race is to be reformed, in a great 
measure, through its stomach.” 

“Then I humbly present myself as a can- 
didate for reformation,” he answered, laying 
down his knife and fork and gazing about 
him with the rapture of a Pekin judge after 
his first experience with roast pig. ‘I used 
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to suspect you of being a little bit of acrank, 
Di, but now I humbly crave your pardon; 
you are the only level-headed reformer I 
know.” 

“You needn’t apologize,” said Diana 
laughing, “‘for I don’t regard the crank as 
such a very bad character, after all. And 
when you consider the satisfaction we get out 
of our crankiness, and the satisfaction that 
other people get out of looking askance at 
us, and thanking God that they are not 
cranks, you must admit that we add a good 
deal to the sum total of human happiness.”’ 

“You see my wife is a bit of a lawyer, 
too,” said Max, taking part in the conver- 
sation, ‘and knows how to make out a 
good showing for a very doubtful sort of 
client.” 

“TI admit the force of her argument,”’ re- 
plied Phil; “ it is true feminine logic, which, 
you know, is always convincing, and hence- 
forth I shall entertain a profound respect 
for that unique institution, the great Ameri- 
can crank.” 

“‘T am not sure that America can claim a 
monopoly of him,” answered Diana half se- 
riously. ‘‘ He made some stir in the world 
nearly two thousand years ago as a fisher- 
man of Galilee. Later he upset England 
with the startling theory that the steam of a 
tea-kettle is stronger than a war-horse. In 
Italy and Germany he first started the idea 
that the world is round, with sundry other 
absurdities about the moon and stars very 
shocking to level-headed potentates in those 
days ; and he is now disturbing the serenity of 
our own enlightened age with the wild asser- 
tion that combination and mutual aid are 
better economy than war and competition.” 

“Why, Di, you are talking rank social- 
ism,” cried Phil. “I'll expect to hear of 
your taking the platform next, and making 
speeches about the rights of labor.” 

“‘Oh, I do that now,” answered Diana with 
alaugh. ‘Every Saturday night I try to 
have an entertainment of some sort at our 
lecture-hall in the village, and when I can 
do no better I take to the platform myself, 
and do what I can toward the enlightenment 
of the ‘masses.’ And you really would be 
surprised,” she added, “ to see what respecta- 
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ble audiences I have. To-morrow evening 


I am to speak on ‘The Rights and Wrongs 
of the Laboring Man,’ and there is to be an 
excursion train from Redcliff to bring the 
hands from the quarries there.” 

At this announcement Max looked up in 
surprise that was not unmingled with dis- 


pleasure. Education and association had 
combined to make him hold very conserva- 
tive views about the sphere of women, and 
he was both irritated and annoyed upon 
learning the full extent to which Diana’s en- 
thusiasm had carried her. Though he was 
not ignorant of her labors among the poor 
of the district, he had concerned himself so 
little about them that he supposed her even- 
ing visits to the village were merely for the 
purpose of attending religious exercises of 
some sort. But while he did not concern 
himself about anything she might do on 
her own account, it vexed him no little to 
think that as his wife she had entered 
on a course so repugnant to his feelings. 
He felt, however, that he had no right to 
interfere, after having left her to herself so 
long, and could only nurse his wrath in 
silence while Phil rambled on, gaily, 

“And do you admit into your audience 
such objectionable characters as gentlemen 
and capitalists—like me, for example?” 

“Oh, yes, you may come if you like,” 
she answered carelessly, ‘but you needn’t 
feel yourself obliged to, if you don’t really 
wish it ; I shall not feel at all slighted if you 
prefer to stay at home and amuse yourself 
with Etta and Mr. Brevard.” 

**Haven’t you learned to call him Max 
yet?” asked Phil, struck with the formality 
of her address. ‘Etta called me by my 
name from the start, with no more ado than 
if I had been a pet poodle.” 

“Oh, but we have on our company man- 
ners now, don’t you know,” said Max, 
hastily stepping into the breach, not know- 
ing what atrocity Phil might commit next 
if left to himself. 

‘“* Yes, I understand,” said Phil laughing, 
‘and ‘lectures’ don’t usually form part of 
a married woman’s company manners. But 
as this one of Di’s seems to be intended for 
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the public, and not for the exclusive benefit 
of her lord, I think I may make bold to in- 
trude. Of course you are always there, 
Max ?” he added, suddenly turning to the 
embarrassed husband, ‘though, upon my 
word, you are the last man in the world I 
should have expected to find aiding and abet- 
ting a thing of this sort.” 

Max thought so too, but not wishing to 
betray the breach between himself and 
Diana, could do nothing but acquiesce in 
Phil’s proposal, and thus, much to his disgust, 
found himself forced into the position of ap- 
pearing to sanction by his presence a pro- 
ceeding that he bitterly disapproved—a cir- 
cumstance which by no means tended to al- 
lay his irritation against his wife. 

But notwithstanding his displeasure, 
Max’s eyes had been opened to a good 
many things during the day that were not 
altogether unfavorable to Diana. He had 
always thought of her heretofore as a kind 
of pious crank, an uncomfortable, uncom- 
promising sort of moral prig, and to hear her 
thus flinging about the glittering small coin 
of fashionable table-talk with the ease and 
grace of athoroughbred woman of the world 
was a revelation to him. He had repressed 
every bright and joyous impulse of her na- 
ture, and then quietly taken it for granted 
that she was all solemnity and gloom. He 
had never given her the opportunity to 
shine, and then said to himself that she had 
no light. And now that the opportunity 
had come, she shone with a brilliancy that 
dazzled him. Her manner, he was forced 
to admit, was faultless, and the tact and skill 
with which she parried Phil’s unconscious 
home-thrusts were equaled only by the deli- 
cacy and good taste with which she re- 
frained from making side-thrusts of her own. 
So perfect was her demeanor that Max him- 
self could hardly have detected, except for 
her sudden changes of color, that she was 
conscious of Phil’s blunders. In short, 
little as she suspected it, Diana had already 
gained two strong points: she had awak- 
ened her husband’s curiosity, and had 
shown him that she could command the 
admiration of other men. 


( To be continued. ) 
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E have long been told, and as a 

\) \) Christian people we believe, that 

war is a relic of barbarism; that 
the settlement of differences by force is 
an inheritance from our savage ancestors 
that has not been quite eradicated by the 
refinement of culture, and that the familiar 
epigram of Napoleon, that God is always 
on the side of the heaviest battalions, is a 
misconception of divine justice, if not rank 
blasphemy. 

As a nation we believe in peace. We 
teach that the arbitration of disputes is the 
highest principle of international law; but 
sometimes in the history of nations, as in 
the lives of men, occasions arise when the 
exercise of force is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong and 


for the relief of the oppressed against 
tyranny, and we are confident that it is 
justified by the teachings of the great mas- 
ter and the approval of the highest civili- 


zation. 

Upon that principle the government of the 
United States finds itself involved in hos- 
tilities with Spain, and the consequences 
and results may involve some surprises. 


For three centuries, as described in the 
May number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the 
Cuban people have been the slaves of 
Spain. Frequently they have resisted with- 
out avail, but the recent insurrection has 
been so thoroughly understood and sympa- 
thized with by the people of other nations, 
and has been carried on so successfully that 
Spain was compelled to yield inch by inch 
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until, as one of her own poli- 
ticians expressed it, she hung 
to the colony by a shoe-string. 

Spain offered the Cubans 
everything but liberty; she 
gave them their own govern- 
ment but required them to 
keep her flag, and this they 
rejected. In the meantime 
the battle-ship Maine 
destroyed in Havana harbor 
and public clamor required 
the president to intervene. 
The steps leading to the out- 
break of hostilities and the 
events which have followed 
have been fully treated in the 
department of “History As 
It Is Made” of THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN. 


was 


There has been a good deal 
of complaint from impetuous 
and impatient people in Con- 
in editorial rooms 
throughout the country, and 
that 


gress, 


elsewhere, we are not 
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fighting fast enough, but it is evident that they 


have overlooked the facts. At this writing, 
May 25, the war is just thirty days old. In 
that time Admiral Dewey has _ not only de- 
stroyed a fleet of eleven Spanish cruisers 
and gunboats in the Asiatic sea, but has 
secured practical control of the largest col- 
ony of Spain, with a population of eight 
million and a foreign commerce of over 
sixty million dollars annually; Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet has destroyed the defenses 
of San Juan del Puerto Rico, excepting Ha- 
vana the most strongly fortified town in the 
West Indies; it has bombarded Cardenas, 
Matanzas, Mariel, Cienfuegos, and sev- 
eral other cities, dismantling their fortifica- 
tions, and has taken thirty-nine prizes at sea, 
valued at more than five million dollars. 
But what is much more important, we have 
demonstrated in a most remarkable manner 
that we are a warlike nation and possessed 
of plenty of offensive as well as defensive 


energy. Within thirty days the naval force 


HON. JOHN D. LONG. 
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of the United States, which has been on a 
peace footing for a third of a century, has 
been doubled in strength and tonnage with- 
out the slightest disturbance of the com- 
mercial or industrial condition of the coun- 


try. Forty-seven vessels have been pur- 


MAJ.-GEN, NELSON A. 
Commanding the United States Army. 


MILES. 


chased, armed, and equipped for service, 
and all of them are now engaged in active 
hostilities or in patrolling the Atlantic coast 
for its protection. Seven thousand men 
have been added to the fersonne/ of the navy, 
and arms, ammunition, projectiles of large 
caliber, and examples of the highest stage 
of modern military science have been pur- 
chased in Europe or manufactured in the 
United States, which have nearly doubled 
the armament of our fleets. 

Upon the 25th of April the president 
called for 125,000 volunteers. Within a 
month 113,000 men were mustered into the 
service, after a surgical examination, armed, 
equipped, assembled at rendezvous in dif- 
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ferent parts of the country, organized into 


brigades, divisions, and corps, furnished 
with six months’ rations, and started on 
special trains to the Gulf coast ready for the 
invasion of Cuba. Although we are a peace- 
ful people and our lack of the military spirit 
has been scorned by Europe, it is doubtful 
whether any other nation on earth could 
have called so large and efficient an army 
from the pursuits of peace in so short a time 
and provided it with the necessary supplies 
for a military campaign. When the battle- 
ship Maine was destroyed there was an 
average of only five rounds of ammunition in 
this country for the guns of our men-of- 
war and our coast fortifications, scarcely 
sufficient for saluting purposes. Since then 
the armament of our ships and our forts 


MAJ.-GEN. JOHN R. BROOKE, 
Commanding the First Corps and Department of the Gulf. 


has been nearly doubled, every harbor upon 
the Atlantic has been carefully mined and 
protected by torpedoes, and the magazines 
of the ships and fortresses are filled with 
ammunition. This demonstrates the ca- 
pacity of a peaceful nation to prepare 
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‘or war when its energy is aroused by 
patriotism. 

At the same time our government has 
suffered. some unpleasant surprises and dis- 
appointments. The original plan of cam- 
paign, as arranged by General Miles and 
adopted by the cabinet, provided for the es- 
tablishment of a depot of supplies at some 
convenient point on the northern coast of 
Cuba from which arms, ammunition, clothing, 
food, and other necessaries of war were to 
be distributed among the insurgents, who 
were expected to make an aggressive move- 
ment on land in cooperation with our fleets, 
which were prepared to maintain the block- 
ade of every port, to destroy the fortifications, 
and divert the attention of the garrisons so 
that the insurgents could safely attack them 
by land. This base of supplies was to be 
protected by a garrison of 5,000 or 6,000 
soldiers of the regular army and a fleet of 
gunboats. But this plan had to be entirely 
abandoned because of the reports of the 
regular army officers who were landed on 
the Cuban coast and sent into the interior 
to confer with Gomez, Garcia, and other in- 
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surgent leaders. 
military authorities had been misled by the 
In- 
stead of well-equipped armies of, 30,000 to 
50,000 men, as have been represented to the 
; committees of Congress and the mili- 
tary authorities, it was discovered that 
General Gomez’ forces consist of only 

a few small bands of guerrillas with- 

out organization, arms, or ammunition, 

who are foraging upon the country and 
robbing both friends and foes when- 
ever they need supplies. In Santiago 

de Cuba it was reported that General 
Garcia has between 7,000 and g,ooo 
men in better condition than those of 
Gomez, but less than half of them have 
guns and only a small portion have 
ammunition, most of which has been 


They discovered that our 


agents of the insurgents in this country. 


acquired *in various ways from the 
Spanish soldiers. The remainder are 
armed with machetes—long knifes used 
both as weapons of war and agricul- 
tural implements. In only one prov- 
ince, that of Santiago de Cuba, is there 
any pretense of maintaining an organ- 
ized government. Nearly all of that 
province is under the control of the 
insurgents, whose authority is exercised 
without the 


in a despotic manner 
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COMMODORE WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY. 
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aid of legislative bodies, courts, or munic- 
ipal organizations. 

The president and his military advisers 
were reluctantly convinced by these reports 
that no dependence could be placed upon 
the insurgents as allies. The scouts re- 
ported that no doubt several thousand Cu- 
bans could be induced to join the insurgents 
if they were fur- 
nished with food, 
clothing, and mil- 
itary equipments, 
but 


necessary first to 


it would be 


convince them 
that the govern- 
ment of the 
United States 
was in earnest in 
intention to 
the 
from 


its 
drive Span- 
iards the 
island, because 
they were not 
willing to take the 
risk of defeat for 
fear of the retri- 


bution they would 


suffer from the 


Spaniards. 


REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 
Commanding the Pacific Squadron 
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The administration was still further em- 
barrassed by the disposition of General 
Gomez to resent an independent invasion of 
Cuba by the United States army. He asks aid 
in the way of money, arms, and commissary 
supplies, but contends that he is the supreme 
commander of the forces of the Cuban Re- 
public and cannot be expected to serve in 

_ a subordinate 
capacity under a 
foreign com- 
mander, 
Another 
and 


sur- 
dis- 
appointment was 
the of 
the ref- 
this 


prise 


attitude 
Cuban 

ugees in 
country, who are 
variously esti- 
40,- 
000 to 60,000 in 


mated from 
number, most of 
them at Key 
West, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, and 
other parts of 
Florida. A law 
was hurriedly 
passed by Con- 
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gress authorizing the president to recruit 
and arm them, and two car-loads of their 
leaders went from New York to open re- 
cruiting offices; but thus far, and three 
weeks have passed, not a single company 
has been offered for the campaign and 
the mercenary disposition, the personal am- 
bitions, the jealousies, and the un- 
reliable character of the leaders, as 


well as the indifference of the Cu- 
bans generally, have demonstrated 
hat they cannot be expected to as- 
sume any responsibility and cannot 
be relied upon for active military 
service. 

There have been several little in- 
cidents which have shaken the faith 
of the government in the sincerity, 
rr at least the intelligence, of the 
Cubans. The commanding general 
at Tampa was induced by prominent 
Cubans at that place to send the 
steamer Gussie, laden with 9,000 
stand of arms and ammunition, to a 
point on the northern coast of the 
province of Pinar del Rio, where it 
was represented that there were thou- 
sands of insurgents ready and anx- 
ious to attack the Spaniards if they 
were supplied with munitions of war. 


When the Gussie landed at the point 
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named it was met not by a band of in- 
surgents but by about 1,000 Spanish cav- 


alry and cavalrymen, who made a spirited 


attack and but for the providential appear- 
ance of the revenue cutter A/anning and the 
Wasp would have captured 
It 
has since been disclosed that there are few 
insurgents in Pinar del Rio, that province 


little gunboat 
the steamer and its cargo and escort. 


being more thoroughly pacified than any 
other in Cuba by the extermination policy 
of General Weyler, and the object of the 
Cubans who persuaded the government to 
send the expedition to that point is now a 
subject of investigation. 

Having been compelled to abandon the 
original plan of the war, the administration 
at Washington decided to proceed without 
The 
army was hurried to Florida, transports were 


further reference to the insurgents. 


provided, and a general movement upon 
Cuba was to commence on the 16th of May, 
when the appearance of the Spanish cruisers 
at Martinique caused it to be temporarily 
deferred for fear they might break through 
the lines of our fleet and attack the trans- 
ports. Another reason for postponement 
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was a hope on the part of the president that 
when Admiral Cervera’s fleet was destroyed 
the Spanish government would not insist 
upon further hostilities and his fear of the 
effect of the Cuban climate upon unseasoned 
soldiers of the volunteer army. 

g of the army 


has submitted to the president a report 


Surgeon-General Sternberg 


showing that during the last year in the sin- 
gle province of Havana there have been over 
30,000 deaths among the Spanish soldiers 
from climatic diseases—yellow fever, dysen- 
tery, typhoid malaria, small-pox—and that 
the larger part of them occurred in the 
months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber. that of the 200,000 or 
more soldiers sent from Spain to Cuba since 


It is shown 


the 1st of March, 1895, 43 per cent either 
died or were rendered unfit for duty by dis- 
ease. Of the total mortality the rate of loss 
per thousand was as follows: killed 
died of wounds, 10.7 ; died of yellow fever, 
66.0; died of typhoid and malarial fevers, 


or 


201.3. 
According to this estimate it is argued 
that the danger from disease and death 
would not justify a summer campaign in 
Cuba, particularly as Dr. Sternberg argues 
that the natural unhealthiness of the climate 
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has been seriously intensified by the death 
of hundreds of thousands of reconcentrados 
from exposure, starvation, and contagious 
diseases. 

The war has been managed by two boards, 
one inthe War and the other in the Navy 
Department, with the president, himself a 
soldier, in supreme command. On the army 
side Secretary Alger, General Miles, General 
Schofield and Adjutant-General Corbin, with 

Colonel Wagner, the head of the Bureau 
of Military Intelligence, have held daily 
consultations, considered reports and 
recommendations from officers in the 
field, and have submitted plans for the 
approval of the president and the cab- 
inet. On the naval side Admiral Sicard 
and Captain Mahan of the retired list, 
Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, and Capt. Albert 
S. Baker, have advised the president as 
to the movements of the fleet. These 
gentlemen have been in session daily 
and have had frequent joint meetings. 
Upon their shoulders the responsibility 
of the conduct of the war has rested. 
There has been a good deal of friction 
among them, but nothing else could be 
expected from men of strong character 
and pronounced They 
have differed in judgment on frequent 


individuality. 


occasions, but without jealousy or ill 
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feeling, and have submitted to the de- 
cision of the president and his cabinet with 
the greatest cordiality and good will. Sec- 
retary Long and Secretary Alger hold con- 
ferences with the president daily, and often 
several times a day. 


zeal and an ability that cannot be fully ap- 


They have shown a 
preciated until allthe factsare known. The 
entire duty of assembling and organizing the 
volunteer army has devolved upon Adjutant- 
General Corbin, who has proved a master 
in executive ‘ability and has solved the per- 
plexing problems that have constantly arisen 
with the sagacity of a statesman. 

The most serious and most perplexing 
problem of the war is not how we shall take 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Is- 
ands, but what we shall do with them when 
they are taken. ‘That feature of the case 
escaped the notice of Congress in its impet- 
uous haste to punish Spain for the destruc- 
tion of the A/aime and the starvation of the 
reconcentrados, although it involves some 
grave international complications and a 


possible departure from our domestic policy. 


GEN, MAXIMO GOMEZ, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Insurgents. 


Since the beginning of the government re- 
peated attempts have been made to attach 
to the Union distant and insular colonies, 
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but none of them have been successful, al- 


though in each case popular sentiment 


seemed to be favorable. The only colony 


MARSHAL RAYMON BLANCO, 


Captain-General of Cuba. 


we own is the little island of Navassa, in 
the Caribbean Sea, which became the prop- 
erty of the United States by accident and 
has never been formally annexed. 

It is taken for granted that an independ- 


ent republican form of government will be 


established under our supervision in Cuba, 
although a large majority of the taxpayers 
and property holders upon that island prefer 
annexation to independence, and there is a 
strong annexation sentiment throughout our 
own country. Ultimately, and not many 
years hence, I believe that Cuba will be- 
come a part of the United States, but both 
the president and the Congress have form- 
ally disavowed any design or desire for an- 
nexation. 

No such disavowal has been proclaimed 
concerning Puerto Rico, and there is good 
reason to believe that the president and his 
cabinet, and a majority of Congress, have 
already determined in their minds that the 
necessity of a naval station in the West In- 
dies will justify the retention of that island 
as a prize of war. 

The problem, therefore, involves only the 
disposition of the Philippines, which are 
more than 7,000 miles distant from the 
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inhabited 
of 


them 


coast, by a turbulent people, 


incapable and four 


fifths of 


self-government, 


in a semi-barbarous state. 


Providence selected the government of the 


United States as the instrument to relieve 
them from intolerance and despotic oppres- 
sion, and the instincts of humanity forbid 
their restorationto Spain. The same reason 
will prevent us from leaving them to work 
out their own salvation, particularly as we 
know that they would at once become a 
cause of contention among the great powers 
that are struggling for supremacy in the 
East. The continental nations will not al- 
low us to cede them to England or to Ja- 
pan, and England will resist any measure to 


It 


turn them over to France or Germany. 


THE HARP. 


has been suggested that they might be placed 
under the joint protectorate of the several na- 
tions interested in their commerce and the 
development of their resources, but there are 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of such a 
course. It will become necessary for the 
United States, when the conquest is com- 
plete, to organize a firm military government. 
But General Merritt, for the time being, is 
instructed to recognize the existing laws, 
courts, and official organizations, both civil 
and military, assuming the duties of gover- 
nor-general himself and substituting Ameri- 
can officers under his command for the 
Spanish officials, so far as he finds neces- 
sary to provide a good government, until 


their permanent destiny is determined. 
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BY 


HE of 
preferences within the last half cen- 


progress musical tastes and 

tury has developed few facts of 
greater interest and significance than the 
return of the harp to popular favor. How- 
ever, the causes which have restored to this 
royal instrument a degree of its ancient 
sway over the human emotions are scarcely 
recognized outside the ranks of harpists. 
Not a sudden and fickle change in the 
musical modes and preferences of the hour, 
but the brilliant triumph of modern mechan- 
ical skill is to be credited with the responsi- 
bility of rescuing the harp from threatened 
oblivion and inaugurating a movement which 
gives assurance of elevating this instrument, 
so far as its artistic possibilities are con- 
cerned, to a position more kingly than that 
which it occupied in the days of David, 
Milesius, or Mary of Scots. 

Of great present interest is the fact that the 
public demand for the services of harpists is 
so great that comparative novices are able 
to command prices only paid to artists of 
established fame in musical fields. 
This call is universal and its appeal is 


other 


Scores of these, 
who have been able to gain only a meager rec- 


mainly to young women. 


FORREST 


CRISSEY. 


ognition and a scanty livelihood as teachers 
and performers upon the piano and violin, 
have turned their attention tothe harp, with 
the result that they are unable to meet their 
price de- 
manded a professional harpist for a 
single appearance is fifty dollars, while the 
leaders in this revival of the harp are able 
to command one hundred dollars. Viewed 
from a professional or even a commercial 


engagements. The prevailing 


by 


standpoint, this movement means success 
and prosperity to many young women who 
have musical career and have 
either the shrewdness or the good fortune 


to depart from ordinary lines and stake 


chosen a 


their chances upon the most graceful, pic- 
turesque, and romantic instrument which 
has ever responded to the facile touch of 
a woman’s fingers. 

Among the most successful and widely 
known American harpists, professional and 
amateur, are Clara Murray of Chicago, 
Inez Carusi of New York, A. Breitschuck 
Marquardt of San Francisco, Isabelle Bress- 
ler of New Mabel Alva Mes- 
singer of Chicago, Clara Thurston of 
Chicago, Alice N. Mead of Chicago, Miss 
Blanche Dingley of Chicago, Miss Anita 


Orleans, 
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Cluss of New York, Madame Lovejoy of 
Grand Rapids, Miss Jennie K. Outlaw of 
New Orleans, Miss Julia Phelps of Chicago, 
Mabelle Lynn Childs of Worcester, Mass., 
Charlotte Hill-Leavens of Chicago, Flor- 
ence B. Hopkins of Milwaukee, Helena 
Stone of Chicago, Charlotte S. Tarrant of 
Louisville, Robina Carrie of Danbury, Conn., 
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Wilmia J. M. Tyler of Junction City, Kan., 
Cora Mildred Webber of Chicago, Pauline 
Harvey of Chicago, Alice Genevieve Smith 
of Chicago, Della Crysdale of Chicago, 
Mrs. J. B. Ryan of Lafayette, Ind., Mamie 
Carroll of Milwaukee, Luell Spurck of 
Peoria, Ill., Mamie G. Smith of Burlington, 
Wis., Sadie C. Finley of Streator, Ill., Mrs. 
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L. Lanata of New Orleans, and Mrs, Wilder 
of Portland, Ore. 

Several girls in their teens have won 
recognition as skilful amateur performers. 


Among these are Blossom Lewis and Ruth 


ri, 


Stewart, and 


Smith, 
Edna 


Benson of Evanston, Eunice 
Mabel Staffin, Eldva 


Crouse of Chicago. 
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It is not to be doubted that when the 
history of instrument making in the nine- 
teenth century is written, no other achieve- 
ment will receive greater praise than the 
most recent improvements in the double 
action harp. These have not only con- 
tributed greatly to the power and sweetness 


of the instrument, but have, in like degree, 
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reduced the difficulties of mastering its 
Defects long regarded as funda- 
have been 


range. 


mental to harp construction 


CHARLES OBERTHUR 


eliminated, thus liberating the instrument 
from the shackles which have fettered it in 
the race for modern favor. 

Practically all important steps in bringing 
the harp to its present high degree of per- 
fection are the fruits of American inventive 
genius, and it is a matter of national 
pride that the royal orchestras of the 
Old World, with few exceptions, have 
been compelled to send to the great 
harp factory in Chicago for their instru- 
ments of this character. This harp is 
universally recognized to contain fea- 
tures so distinctive and important as to 
mark an era in the history of the iustru- 
ment, making possible its general use 
in private and amateur circles as in a 
professional way. Those modern im- 
provements which are of genuine his- 
toric moment and upon which the harp 
must depend for the future eclipse of 
its former greatness and popularity are 
principally these: construction upon a 
system of interchangeable parts, making 
possible the immediate and convenient 
substitution of a new piece of mechan- 
ism for a disabled part; the placing of 
each pedal rod inside a special tube, 
thereby and 
troublesome tendency to rattling; the 
use of a novel disk-screw for the sharp- 
ing and flatting forks, by which each is 
easily adjusted independent of its oc- 
The 


overcoming a_ general 


taves. best modern harps also 
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have enlarged soundboards, by which the 
volume of tone is greatly increased and its 
quality improved. The liability of the harp 
to derangement of its intricate parts has 
long been a terror to the performers upon 
this instrument and has done much to pre- 


vent its popularity. But this objection has 


been effectually silenced, along with many 
others, by the triumph of ‘“ Yankee” in- 


genuity. 

By a mechanism delicate as that of a 
watch, the modern harp has been made 
proof against these ‘demons of discord” 
so dreaded by the owners of less improved 
instruments. And even if the performer of 
to-day finds any portion of his harp dis- 
abled he does not have to abandon a con- 
cert tour in order to send his instrument 
into long retirement for repairs. Instead 
he telegraphs for an interchangeable or du- 
plicate part, receives it without delay, and 
easily fits it into place. But the ease with 
which the performer may adjust each fork- 


EUNICE SMITH (14 years old), OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
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disk, and the latter’s effective mechanism 
for the prevention of discords and foreign 
sounds, render the necessity for repairs of 
great infrequency. Other improvements 
have so greatly lengthened the life of the 
harp that the best instruments are good for 
an active service of one hundred years. 
These improvements have eliminated from 
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In reviewing the splendid history of the 
harp and tracing its regal line of descent 
from the hands of kings, priests, and nobles, 
the fact should be kept clearly in mind that 
in the height of its imperial favor the instru- 
ment did not approach in quality, power, 
scope, and sweetness, the product of the 
New World factory; that the improved 


CHARLOTTE HILL-LEAVENS, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


the profession of harp-playing an element of 
great precariousness which prevented many 


from entering it. The instrument is likely 
to increase in value instead of to collapse 
at a moment best calculated to inflict serious 
disaster of a pecuniary and professional 
character upon the artist by preventing the 
latter from filling profitable engagements. 


modern harp is the most superb representa- 
tive of its long and regal line, and that the 
makers of instruments lavish upon this the 
highest quality of hand workmanship at their 
command. 

In the wealth of its romantic and _histor- 
ical associations the harp is unapproached 


by any other instrument. Its remote begin- 
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nings are enveloped in the mists of ancient 
tradition. 
the result of an accidental discovery on the 


According to one account it was 


part of Hermes, high priest of Osiris, who, 
in his wanderings along the banks of the 
Nile, chanced upon a semi-baked tortoise- 
The 

re- 


shell spanned by the dried ligaments. 


sound with which this resonant shell 
sponded to the touch was pleasing to the 
ear of the priest and he began experiments 
which resulted in the invention of the lyre, 
from which the harp was readily evolved. 
Scriptural authority inferentially designates 
Jubal as the earliest of harpists, and Greek 
tradition confers the invention of this in- 
strument upon Apollo Musagetes. But au- 
thentic evidence in the form of sculptured 


harps upon the early Theban monuments 
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Solo Harpist at St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 
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goes to establish the 
fact that the Egyp- 
tians and not the 
Israelites were the 
fathers of this chief 
of ancient stringed 
instruments. Under 
Rameses III. it 
reached the climax 
of its early glory. 
Then it was larger 
than the modern 
harp, had twenty-eight strings, and was 
played only by the priests and the nobility. 
It remained for the seafaring Phenicians 
again to restore the harp to the splendid 
development which it had attained under 
the dynasty of the great Egyptian monarch. 
This cannot be re- 
garded as less than a 
providential dispensa- 
tion so far as the ulti- 
mate fate of this in- 
strument is con- 
cerned, for Prince 
Milesius and his ad- 
venturous followers, 
descendants of the 
Phenicians, carried it 
in their conquest to 
Ireland, in 1260 B.C., 
and firmly planted it 
where it be- 
came a commanding 
feature in druidical 
worship. The harpist, 
or bard, ranked with 
the personages of roy- 
alty, the prophet, and 
the priest. From a 
crude affair of eleven 
strings the druids ad- 
vanced the harp to an 
instrument of thirty- 
two strings. But their 
crowning achieve- 
ment was the evolu- 
tion of the “pillar,” 
which thereafter 
found a well-nigh uni- 
versal adoption. 
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When Christianity obtained a triumphant 
foothold in Ireland, about 425 A.D., the 
decline of the harp as a sacred instrument 
began, although it was retained for a time 
in the sanctuary. In the closing years of 
the twelfth century laymen were permitted 
to become harpists. 

The medieval 
stirring and romantic period of the harp’s 
King Griffith ap Conan brought 


age witnessed the most 


history. 


it from Ireland into Wales and gave it a 
royal standing in 1098. King, noble, and 
gentleman found an ability to play the in- 
strument a mandatory qualification imposed 
by their social position. Many minstrels 
and troubadours became very proficient per- 
formers and regaled the courts of Europe 
and the far East with its resonant melodies, 
teaching the harpist’s art to kings, princes, 


and roval favorites. King James of Scot- 
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land and Mary Queen of Scots were among 
the rulers who are recorded to have mas- 
tered the harmony of the harp. ‘Good 
Queen Bess ’”’ however, instituted a crusade 
of persecution against the whole fraternity 
of wandering harpists, with the purpose of 
exterminating the entire race of Irish bards. 
Thus was the harp driven from the isle of 
the druids, but not until it had secured a 
permanent place in the field of the national 
banner and had bequeathed to ‘ Tara’s 
Halls” 

A notable step in the perfection of the in- 
strument was the invention in 1720 by 
Hockbrucker of a pedal mechanism which 
enlarged the harp’s range to eight major 
and five minor scales. This also gave the 
performer the free use of both hands. The 
celebrated Cousineau, of Paris, invented the 
from which the modern fork-disk 


an immortal fame. 


crutch 


mechanism has been evolved, and in 1782 
this father and son gave to the world the 
first double-action harp, but the French Rev- 
olution did much to rob the public of the 
benefit of that achievement. 

A period of commanding importance in 


the history of this illustrious instrument is 
that between the years of 1786 and 1810, 
when it was brought to the double-action 
mechanism stage of development which at 
once gave it a place in the leading orches- 
tras of Europe and secured its presence in 
the drawing-rooms of the wealthy. This 
impetus toward popularity brought out a 
line of master harpists and also secured the 
active recognition of the greatest composers 
of that Among those who have 
achieved the highest honors as_ performers 
upon ‘King David’s instrument” may be 
mentioned Robert Nicholas, Charles Boch- 
sa, Elias Parish-Alvars, Charles Oberthiir, 
John Ludwig Dussek, John Balsir Chatter- 
ton, John Thomas, Aptomas, Felix Gode- 
froid, Frederick Chatterton, Th. La Barre, 
John Parry, John Orlando Parry, and Wil- 
helm Posse. All these have been prolific 
composers of harp music as well as brilliant 
performers and instructors. A host of oth- 
ers scarcely less illustrious might be added 
to this roll of masters. 


day. 
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Probably the first woman who achieved 
generous celebrity as a harpist was Mme. de 
Genlis, who studied with Gaiffre in 1759. 
Her skill on the harp made her a favorite 
with the queen of Naples and in many of 
the courts and capitals of the Continent. 
Sophia Corri, the wife of John Ludwig 
Dussek, and Olivia, their daughter, lived in 
the latter part of the last century and did 
much by their concerts to secure favor for 
the harp in England. Carmen Sylvia, 
queen of Roumania, and Marie Henriette, 
queen of Belgium, .are to be mentioned 
among the capable amateur performers from 
the ranks of royalty. 

America has many brilliant women harp- 
ists, among the most distinguished of whom 
is Clara Murray, who is not only a magnifi- 
cent soloist but also the most successful 
woman teacher. Regarding the present 
and future status of the harp Mrs. Murray 
says: 

There is much popular misinformation concerning 
the possibilities of this instrument. In the hands of 
an amateur an acceptable degree of proficiency 
may be as readily obtained upon the harp as upon 
the piano by the average student. In fact a small 
degree of skill as a harpist generally gives far greater 
satisfaction than does its parallel of proficiency in 
piano-playing. This is owing in part to the delight- 
fully melodious and resonant quality of the instru- 
ment and the beautiful tone-shadings which may be 
imparted to a very simple and unpretentious melody 
The harp is 
preeminently the instrument for woman, as it not only 


by a performer of modest attainments. 


offers the most pronounced opportunities for the 
display of personal graces, but really enforces the 
cultivation of pleasing movements and _ poses. 
When regarded from a professional viewpoint the 
harpist has greatly the advantage over the violinist 
or the pianist. Although New York and Chicago 
contain fully fifty teachers of the harp they are 
generally besieged with pupils, and my /rotégés find 
no difficulty in securing concert engagements at 
profitable prices—in fact managers from all over 
the country consult with me. 

Within very recent years, that is since the Amer- 
ican harp has been brought to its really marvelous 
development, its future has been absolutely assured. 
It is marked as the queen of instruments and its do- 
main includes both the social and the professional 
field. 


which offers so many and compelling attractions 


There is no other line of instrumental work 


for the young woman of musical tastes as does this. 
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BY JOHN A. OSBORNE, 


AY-DAY, 1898, will be a memorable 
| V | date in the history of the United 
States and of the world. Toevery 
one it is now known that on that day was 
fought a most remarkable naval battle, in 
which a Spanish fleet of ten vessels was an- 
nihilated by Admiral Dewey’s fleet of six 
ships and by which the United States ob- 
tains temporary control of a group of islands 
about 6,500 miles west of San Francisco. 
These islands, which, after Cuba, are the 
most important colonial possessions of Spain, 
are comparatively unknown, though they 
were discovered almost four centuries ago 
by Magellan, the first to reach the East 
Indies by a western route. When he ar- 
rived there, in 1521, his efforts to subjugate 
and Christianize the natives of the San 
Lazaro Archipelago, as he called the islands, 
resulted in his death, and those of his 


companions who survived—fifteen in all— 


returned to Spain. <A few years later a 
company of Spanish colonists founded a 
settlement on Manila Bay and the town 
was formally declared the capital of the en- 
tire group, which has been called from that 
time by the present name in honor of 
Philip II., king of Spain. 

They are the most northern group of the 
East Indian archipelago, and extending 
almost north and south through fifteen de- 
grees of latitude, they form an insular con- 
nection between Formosa on the north and 
Borneo on the south. 

The group consists of about twelve hun- 
dred islands of all sizes and forms, from the 
small, fantastic-shaped speck of bare rock 
projecting above the surface of the water to 
the large, irregular area covered with a lux- 
uriant tropical growth. Around and among 
them all are many deep bays and tortuous 
straits, into which project narrow peninsulas, 
broad capes, and high promontories. The 
volcanic formation of the islands is very ap- 
parent and many extinct craters are to be 
E—July 


seen, as well as those which are liable to 
bring disaster to the country at any time. 
Parallel chains of mountains, with peaks 
rising as high as seven thousand feet on 
some of the larger islands, render delight- 
fully picturesque the plains and valleys, 
through which rivers of considerable size 
find their way to the sea. 

The largest of the Philippine Islands, less 
than half of which are inhabited, are Luzon, 
about the size of Ohio, and Mindanao, hav- 
ing an area a little smaller than that of In- 
diana. Luzon has for us the greater inter- 
est, for on it are situated Cavité, the naval 
port recently surrendered, and Manila, the 
Spanish commercial emporium of the East 
Indies. The latter city, distant about six 
hundred miles from Hong-Kong, may be 
reached after a few hours’ sail across the al- 
most land-locked China Sea, unless the ship 
is unfortunate enough to encounter the cy- 
clonic storm known as the typhoon, which 
occurs frequently during the months of July, 
August, September, and October. Great 
tidal waves occurring in that region also ren- 
der navigation dangerous. To reach the 
city, however, the steamer must cross Ma- 
nila Bay, a broad sheet of water one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in circumference, con- 
nected with the sea by an entrance separated 
into two channels by Corregidor and other 
islands. There, on the east side of the bay, 
stands the city, now several centuries old, 
against a background of forest-covered 
mountains, which relieve an otherwise rather 
flat, and in the dry season barren, coast 
country. Even here in the harbor vessels 
are not safe from the destructive storms 
which sweep over the country, and into the 
harbor of Cavité, four miles away, or into 
the mouth of the Pasig River, which has 
been extended into the bay by two piers, 
the boats must turn for shelter. 

The old portion of the city of Manila, 
nestling in the southern angle formed by 
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the Pasig River and the bay, is surrounded 
by an ancient wall, through which entrance 
may be had by means of several gates, En- 
tering one of these, the Eutrada, perhaps, 
near which is the custom-house, the eye is 
greeted with a curious mixture of Spanish 
and oriental with here and there evidences 
of modernizing influence. There are com- 
paratively broad, macadamized streets, al- 
ways straight and crossing each other at 
right angles. Public buildings of church 
and state, convents, monasteries, and school 
buildings, stately and grand but rather 
gloomy and somber in themselves, are 
brightened by sparkling fountains and the 
superbly showy vegetation of the tropics in 
which the public squares abound. Most 
of the residences are built of solid masonry 
to resist the earthquake shock and the 
hurricane. ‘This peculiarity of construction 
serves another purpose. It helps to protect 
the inmates from the heat of a tropical sun 
whose brilliancy is tempered by the peculiar 
windows used—a sliding panel in which the 
translucent shell of a native fish takes the 
place of glass. The houses are usually two 
stories high, the second story being for the 
exclusive use of the members of the family. 
The lower story is often the servants’ quar- 
ters and the repository of tools, carriages, 
and other equipages, while at a little dis- 
tance away, but connected with the same 
building, are the stables of the domestic 
animals. 

This part of the city would be very dull 
and almost unendurable in its inactivity 
were it not for the bi-weekly concerts given 
by the military bands on the beautiful prom- 
enade between the city wall and the bay. 
After dinner, which occurs at half-past seven 
o’clock, men, women, and children sally forth 
to enjoy the coolness of the evening, the 
music, and the sociability of the hour. It is 
indeed a gay scene, though only petroleum 
lamps illuminate the streets. The jewel- 
bedecked é/ite of society ride out in gorgeous 
carriages behind horses in silver-spangled 
harness, driven by coachmen who wear sil- 
ver-trimmed hats of tortoise-shell. Ming- 
ling with them are the Malays, Mestizoes, 


or half-breeds, and others of the lower 
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classes, arrayed in the bright colors which 
characterize oriental scenes. The women 
seem to prefer lace and flowers to a bonnet, 
though among the lower classes the long, 
flowing black hair is left unadorned. Gold- 
embroidered slippers are used by the Malay 
girls to cover the feet in pleasant weather, 
but during the stormy season these are ex- 
changed for the high-heeled, thick-soled 
clog. The women of all classes wear the 
crucifix and the amulet about the neck. 

On the north side of the river, connected 
with Manila by a stone bridge, is Binonda, 
or modern Manila. Here an entirely differ- 
ent scene is presented. The quiet monotony 
of old Manila is exchanged for the bustling 
activities of trade. Along the Escolta, the 
principal business thoroughfare, are ware- 
houses, bazaars, shops, and stalls, where peo- 
ple of different nationalities buy, sell, and 
ship the products brought from all parts 
of the Philippines. Spaniards, Americans, 
Chinese, Malays, Hindoos, and the Mesti- 
zoes are represented in this company, and 
the mingling of many dialects and languages 
makes a veritable Babel, from which one is 
glad to find a respite in the more pretentious 
residence quarter. Here may be seen the 
residences of the wealthy merchants, built 
on the banks of the river, whose branches 
with little canals make this portion of the 
city very Venice-like. Bridges of various 
kinds connect the little islands, and gondo- 
las, pirogues, and other crafts ply up and 
down the narrow waterways. 

Necessarily the streets here are quite ir- 
regular, and as the distance from the sea- 
coast increases there is a greater variety in 
the architectural appearance of the city. 
There are still the massive stone buildings, 
and in the groves of tropical trees are bam- 
boo cottages elevated above the surrounding 
country on piles, that they may be safe from 
inundation in the wet season. 

Extending along the river for several 
miles are suburban villages, in which the 
native population exceeds the number 
of foreigners, and to these villages the 
sight-seer must go if he wishes to visit 
the great cigar factory in which 10,000 
women are employed, or witness the manu- 
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facture of cordage from the fibers of the 
abaca, or observe the weavers as they deftly 
convert the fibers of the long leaf of the 
pine-apple plant into the beautiful pifa- 
cloth. Fishermen, artists, skilled embroid- 
erers, goldsmiths, and jewelers also inhabit 
these suburban villages. Not far away are 
the governor’s country house and beautiful 
villas owned by wealthy Europeans. 

For the wealthy members of society who 
are socially inclined there are evening re- 
ceptions with card-playing, music, and dan- 
cing. While the lower classes imitate these 
and indulge in other kinds of recreation 
the native passion seems to be centered 
upon the cock-fight—an amusement regu- 
lated by the government and in the towns 
only permitted in licensed pits, from which 
a large revenue is obtained. 

Besides Manila and its suburbs there are 
many smaller towns both in Luzon and in 
about four hundred other islands, which have 
a population composed principally of natives. 

Of the seven million inhabitants of the 
Philippines very few of whom are Spaniards, 
less than one fortieth of them live in Manila 
and about one seventh of the entire popula- 
tion are believed to be unconquered natives. 
Among the natives are found representatives 
of several distinct races. The aborigines 
were probably the Negritos, a diminutive, 
dark-hued race, with features resembling 
the American negro. They are still found 
in limited numbers, a harmless, nomadic 
people, very fond of the dog and of a cigar, 
which they frequently smoke with the lighted 
end in the mouth. 

The aboriginal people were gradually 
conquered and driven into the interior by 
invading Malays, whose descendants now 
form a large proportion of the population. 
The Tagals and the Igolotes are the most 
important of the Malay tribes, the latter be- 
ing law-abiding and devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. The Tagals, with more war-like 
propensities, occupy the lowlands, 
near the water in picturesque, elevated huts. 
They are in full possession of the interior of 
Mindanao, where under the sovereignty of 
their own sultans they are free to enjoy the 
cock-fight, dancing, and music, for which 


living 
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they seem to have a great aptitude. They 
have strongly stockaded villages on the 
mountain sides, and while they acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Spain they do not pay 
taxes nor permit Spanish officials to reside 
among them. 

Besides these two races there are in 
the Philippines Malay Indians and _ na- 
tive Caucasians, with a large number of 
Chinese and Mestizoes. The laziness of the 
natives in times of peace is proverbial, but 
this is not to be wondered at when we 
know that nature has furnished the islands 
with a wealth of vegetation which may be 
used for food. Their indolence is probably 
increased by the climate, which is hot and 
enervating. The heat is, however, greatly 
moderated by alternating land and sea 
breezes, and a more healthful climate is un- 
known in tropical countries. 

Since their discovery in 1521 Spain has 
held undisputed possession of the islands 
except for a few months in the eighteenth 
century when Great Britain occupied Ma- 
nila. In the conquest and subjugation of 
the natives.great assistance was rendered by 
the monks and priests, who to-day stand 
close to the people to protect them against 
injustice. Though there was necessarily 
bloodshed before the Spaniards were in com- 
plete control history records no such acts 
of atrocity as characterized the Spanish ex- 
plorations on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the methods of governmental adminis- 
tration there have been much tyranny and 
oppression, caused in many instances by the 
avarice and cupidity of resident Spaniards, 
who are there temporarily for the purpose of 
acquiring a vast fortune. The governor- 
general and his advisory boards have had 
the assistance of each alcalde and deputy 
governor in the administration of a govern- 
ment which is medieval in its character. 
The head officials are, of course, Spaniards, 
and they demand exorbitant taxes, which 
each year become more oppressive. A poll- 
tax amounting to six dollars is now collected 
from the male inhabitants. They are also 
required to work forty days for the govern- 
ment, and in some districts the natives are 
compelled to devote their time to raising to- 
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bacco, an article on which the government 
has a monopoly. Then there is an income 
tax, often demanded of persons who have no 
income, a carriage tax, exorbitant licenses, 
and sometimes the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of one who has called forth the dis- 
pleasure of government officials. These 
abuses and injustices have been the cause 
of uprisings and revolts which the Spanish 
troops and a Spanish fleet have attempted 
to suppress. 

Stringent prohibitions have also been 
placed on the commerce of the islands, the 
development of which has been largely due 
to the energies of the Chinese. But in 
spite of these prohibitions there has been 
a gradual increase in the export trade, now 
amounting to several million dollars annu- 
ally. A large proportion of the exports, 
which consist largely of Manila fiber and 
sugar, are brought into our own ports. Du- 
ring the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
the United States received imports from the 
Philippines amounting to over $4,000,000, 
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and the value of our exports to the same 
islands was about $94,500. 

The Cuban revolution has given the na- 
tives an opportunity to express their disap- 
proval of the Spanish methods of adminis- 
tration and they have not been slow in seiz- 
ing it. A revolt begun a little more than a 
year ago has been full of horrible barbari- 
ties perpetrated by the insurgents and by 
the Spaniards. They probably desire ‘to 
throw off the burdensome Spanish authority, 
but there is little doubt that the present gov- 
ernment exceeds in efficiency any which the 
natives themselves might be able to estab- 
lish. Inthe midst of these internal troubles 
have come the fall of Cavité, the annihilation 
of the Spanish fleet, and the presence of 
Dewey’s forces which make the fate of these 
far-away islands rather uncertain, but to 
whatever nation they shall finally belong 
they will carry with them opportunities for 
developing large mineral and agricultural re- 
sources and for the exercise of civilizing and 
Christianizing influences. 


THE SNARE OF THE SOFT SOUTH WINDS. 
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And when the south wind blew softly, supposing 
that they had obtained their purpose, they weighed 
anchor and sailed along Crete, close in shore. But 
after no long time there beat down from it a tem- 
pestuous wind.—Acts xxvii. 137, 14 (Rev. Ver.). 

[July 3.] 

AUL had urged most strongly against 
this voyage, but the owner of the 
vessel and the captain thought they 

knew a great deal more about the sailing of 
a ship than any preacher, and so, when the 
sun shone with encouragement and the soft 
south winds were balmy they laughed at 
Paul’s warning and set out on their way with 
gay hearts. They had not gone very far, 
however, before they found out their mistake. 
The wind switched about, and was soon beat- 
ing upon them in the fury of a tempest. 
The soft south winds had been so propitious 
and the weather so promising that they had 
gone in close to the shore, taking chances 


that they would never have thought of risk- 
ing in a storm. They would have given 
anything now for more sea-room, but the 
ship was caught in the tempest and driven 
helplessly before the wind. 

The special lesson which I wish to im- 
press is the danger of being deceived by the 
soft south winds of prosperity and ease 
which may be fanning your cheeks at the 
present time. A human life has its climatic 
changes, like the weather on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; that the weather is fair to-day 
and the wind blowing softly from the South 
is no sign that it will continue so to-morrow, 
but rather an indication that it will not, for 
the weather is liable to change and storms 
are certain to come ere long. 

Many young people are led to think 
lightly of the necessity of building up a 
strong and solid character because life seems 
to them like a sunny sail on sheltered waters, 
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with only soft south wind enough to make 
the voyage pleasant. They have been so 
hedged about by father and mother and 
friends and so inspired by the natural buoy- 
ancy of youth and health, that it is hard for 
them to believe their sea—the sea on which 
they sail with such exultant hearts—may 
soon be swept by a fierce and bitter tempest 
and their frail boat caught and driven by 
the storm and in danger of eternal ship- 
wreck, 

Yet it is not well for us to be thus deceived. 
Every one of us must stand the storms of 
life, and it is worse than foolish—it is 
wicked—not to be making preparations for 
them. A wise ship-builder does not build 
his vessel for the calmest weather that is 
likely to be met, but he keeps in his mind 
the fury of the roughest storm. The ship 
will, of course, have many calm days, many 
days when sailing is only a pleasure and 
when the winds in no sense test the capacity 
of the ship; but the ship-builder who is 
master of his business keeps in mind the 
tempest which is likely to come at any time. 
He knows that any boat can make a good 
showing in fair weather, but the true test of 
the vessel’s ability comes out in the time of 
storm, 





[July ro.] 

AND so it is with amanorawoman. So 
long as we are young and strong, our friends 
are kind, good fortune favors us, and the 
soft winds of prosperity fill our sails, there 
is no way to tell what we are capable of 
doing. No man really knows himself so 
long as the winds and currents of life are 
with him; it is when he has to make his 
way in the teeth of the gale—when health 
fails, or money is lost, or his friends desert 
him, and all his plans are awry; it is when 
the thunder of threatened ruin rolls over 
his head, and lightning flashes of strife and 
sorrow and wretchedness throw a baleful 
light over his storm-swept deck, revealing 
his tattered sails—it is only then that a man 
comes to know the metal that is in him. 
When everything is prosperous and the sea 
is smooth as a sheet of paper, the tide pro- 
pitious, and the south wind soft, any skiff 
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will float in safety ; but the man who rides 
the sea in a hurricane wants solid oak be- 
tween him and the boiling waves. 

Let no one be deceived. However peace- 
ful and quiet your life may have been up to 
this time, there are storms which you must 
face in the future, and no one can tell how 
soon they may beat upon you. It is not 
whether you can do without the righteous- 
ness of God now; can you do without him 
in the time of storm and struggle when 
everything that is for you now will be against 
you? You must remember that every ele- 
ment of life with which you deal is uncertain. 
You say: ‘Well, there’s one thing sure, I 
am young and strong and nobody can take 
that from me.” Alas! there is nothing so 
fragile and uncertain as the vigor of health 
and the strength of youth. People as strong 
and well as you are to-day have been laid on 
a sick-bed in less than a month’s time to 
endure through months and years the agony 
of pain. Or some shadow-like blindness 
may fall upon your life without warning and 
leave a pall that never can be lifted. I 
remember at this moment a young man for 
whom I labored earnestly for many months, 
seeking to persuade him to give the fervor 
and freshness of his young manhood to 
Christ. He wasa very engaging young man, 
with every sense and faculty alert and keen, 
and the consciousness of his youth and 
strength was a great delight to him; and he 
would say tome: “TI will seek Christ after 
a while. I expect to become a Christian, 
but I am very young yet, and there can 
surely be no hurry for one so young as I.” 
One day he came home through the heat 
not feeling well, and the next day he was 
worse. Ina few days he complained that 
he did not see clearly ; in a month he could 
no longer see to read; in two months sight 
had died out. More than a year has now 
passed, and he is hopelessly blind. God in 
his mercy has spared his life, and he has 
given himself to Christ, and he who is the 
light of the world is to-day the great comfort 
of his heart. All the things that once com- 
forted him have passed out of his reach. 

So it is with money and your power to 
earn it. And your friends, who are the 
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very bulwark of your life, as it seems to-day, 
are all subject to sickness, to change, and 
death. Ah! the very elements are full of 
storms for you, 


[July 17.] 

I po not say these things to discourage 
you or make you sad. _ I say them because 
they are true, and it is infinitely important 
that you should recognize them and not go 
to sea in a leaky vessel, without a chart or 
a compass or a pilot, for your sea will cer- 
tainly be swept by the storm and you will 
need to see that your character is built of 
sterling righteousness, that your chart and 
compass are as true as the word of God, 
and that Jesus Christ is the pilot and the 
captain of your ship. 

Your ship may be said to be your princi- 
ples, the solid structure on which you live 
and do business day by day. Ask yourself 
now the solemn questions: ‘Is my ship of 
principles all right? Is it pleasing to God? 
Does it deserve to weather the storm?” 
The other day a young man gave me as his 
excuse for not becoming a Christian that he 
could not be a Christian in his business. 
He said it was impossible in the confidential 
position which he held. He declared that 
his employer demanded of him that he 
should misrepresent things and deal dis- 
honestly, and that he would lose his place 
if he were to undertake to live a Christian 
life. I told him he had better a thousand 
times lose his place than go on doing what 
he knew was not right. That young man, 
and every young man like him, may go on 
water-logged for a while, but it is a leaky 
ship and is certain to go to bottom in the 
end. How glad I was to hear another young 
business man say that when he could not 
succeed in business and be honest toward 
God and man, he would quit the business 
and stand faithful toGod. That is the only 
safe course, and a man who will stick to 
that has under him a ship that can face the 
teeth of the gale. A man with that kind of 
a ship has a chart and compass that can be 
relied upon. The Bible is the one sure 
chart, of human life. The men who have 
turned away from it, however shrewd and 
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cunning they may have been, however rich 
in the treasures of the world, have run on 
the rocks in the end; but no man ever yet 
took God’s word for his counsel, and di- 
rected his life by it day by day, and came to 
failure. 


[July 24.] 

To such a ship Jesus Christ comes as 
pilot and captain, and when he is on board 
nobody need fear the waves, for he is Lord 
of the waves. Do you remember that night 
on the Sea of Galilee? A sudden storm 
had come up and the friends of Jesus were 
in the midst of it ready to perish, and Christ 
came walking to them on the waves; and 
they were filled with fear at the sight of him 
and thought it was a ghost, when he spoke 
in loving assurance, “Lo, it is I! be not 
afraid.” And when he came into the vessel 
and spoke to the troubled waters they soon 
came to the land with peace and safety. So 
Christ is willing to come to you. He will 
repair your ship. He will build it anew on 
a keel of righteousness as solid as the eternal 
hills. He will stay with you when the south 
winds blow softly and when the tempests 
rage. He knows all the coast-line of your 
human life. Not a treacherous rock, or a 
dangerous current, or a sand-bar stretching 
across the channel but he knows it well. 
He is not a captain without experience. 
The captain of our salvation was made per- 
fect through suffering. He has undergone 
all our temptations and stood all the storms 
of human life, but has always come off 
victorious. 

In addition to all the danger of shipwreck 
that may come to you from the outside, so 
long as you are a sinner against God you 
carry within your own heart the elements of 
disaster and destruction. News has come 
recently of a most terrible fire in Baku, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. It is a 
strange region there. Everything seems 
saturated with oil; the air one breathes is 
laden with the odor. Not only is black 
naphtha to be seen in monster fountains, 
but white naphtha flows of itself in places. 
Everything is saturated—all around between 
the wells lie lakes of seething naphtha; the 
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roads have naphtha streams by the sides. 
And it only took one rashly thrown match 
to set miles in a blaze with an awful con- 
flagration. A man who is a sinner against 
God and who is hiding down under the 
hatches of his life wicked ambitions, self- 
ish indulgences, evil purposes, rebellious 
thoughts against Christ, carries in his own 
nature the elements of combustion that only 
require some devil’s match of evil tempta- 
tion to set his soul on fire to his ruin. 


[July 31.) 

REMEMBER this, that no man is safe unless 
he is genuinely and sincerely good, and 
that no man can be truly good in the sight 
of God unless he yields his life in obedience 
to the will of God. Are you doing that? 
If not, are you willing to do that now? 
Will you now turn from your sins and accept 
Jesus Christ as your personal Savior? 

Christ is seeking for you now. Dr. 
Horton, of London, tells of:a Scotchman 
who had been in an evangelistic meeting up 
in a highland town and had been deeply 
moved. He longed to find Christ, and he 
left the church with his whole heart set upon 
that. As he went down the steps into the 
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street a poor old woman just ahead of him 
slipped and fell. His heart was tender, 
and he came up to her and said, ‘Do take 
my arm and let me help you.” The old 
woman said to him, “You must be one of 
the Lord’s bairns or you would never offer 
your arm to an old woman like me.” He 
said, ‘No, Iam not; but I am seeking” ; 
and the old woman said, “All right, for 
when there be two seeking there is sure to 
be a finding.” 

Christ is always seeking after men and 
women with infinite love. All through these 
long years since he died upon Calvary’s 
cross, he has been seeking after lost men 
and women as a shepherd seeks after the lost 
sheep in danger of being devoured by the 
wolves. All through the years of your life 
since first you strayed from the innocency 
of your babyhood, he has been seeking you. 
He is seeking you now. Even though you 
have thrust him away and taken the tiller 
of your life-ship in your own hands until in 
your folly the storm gathers about you and 
you are threatened with wreck, even now 
he comes through the darkness of the storm 
and is saying to you, “Lo, it is I! be not 
afraid.”—Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 
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BY FELIX L. 


HEN the Cuban Spaniards pub- 
\) \) lished their specious protest 
against the intervention of for- 
eigners the patriot Hernandez exposed the 
motives of their loyalty and wound up his 
counter-arguments with the remark, “It 
could not have been much worse for Cuba 
if four hundred years ago her soil had been 
invaded by a million tigers.” Madrid 
papers quoted that assertion as a specimen 
of the “misrepresentation perpetrated by 
the bushwhacker jumfa,’’ but the alleged 
exaggeration is really a considerable under- 
statement of the horrible truth. 
The lack of other game would have 
obliged the four-footed invaders to prey 
upon the biped fauna of the fair island, and 
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for the first few years the natives would 
have had frequent occasions for indignation 
meetings in the tree-tops. They would have 
been driven to the highlands and deplored 
the necessity of business visits to the de- 
batable ground of the foot-hills, but in the 
alturas, the cool summit-regions of the Si- 
erra, they would have been safe, and expe- 
rience would have taught them to protect 
their reservation by an ever-widening circle 
of trenches and pitfalls. Like the highland 
refugees from the tyranny of the Spanish 
Moors, they could have defied the prowess 
of their enemies from the vantage-ground of 
an inexpugnable basis of operations, and in 
the course of a century or so the Bengal 
conquistadors would have been reduced to 
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a diet of crabs and bush-rats, and pined 
away with homesickness. 

But no such expedients availed against 
the mail-clad ogres which the mystery 
realms of the ocean disgorged in constantly 
increasing numbers. Thousands of the 
helpless natives were deliberately worked 
to death in mines and sugar plantations. 
Thousands of others were slain like wild 
beasts to lessen the risk of an insurrection. 
On one occasion the queen of a too popu- 
lous district was invited to visit the camp of 
Governor-General Ovando to witness a tilt- 
ing match of the Spanish cavalry, and ap- 
peared with seventy-eight caciques, or trib- 
utary chieftains, followed by a vast multitude 
of flower-crowned sight-seers. At noon all 
were assembled, “upon which,” says the 
chronicle of Valcarras, ‘‘ Ovando gave a sig- 
nal; and instantly the horsemen rushed into 
the midst of the naked and defenseless 
throng, trampling them under foot, cutting 
them down with their swords, and sparing 
neither age nor sex. The caciques, assem- 
bled in one of the principal houses, were 
bound to the posts which supported the 
roof and put to cruel tortures, until, in the 
extremity of their anguish, they were made 
to admit the truth of all and any charges, 
and a horrible punishment was inflicted on 
the spot; fire was set to the house and they 
all perished miserably in the flames.” 

Fugitives were hunted down with blood- 
hounds. In addition to slave dealers, slave 
trainers, and slave taskmasters, the planters 
employed a committee of manhunters who 
trained a breed of ferocious hounds for the 
especial purpose of recapturing deserters, 
who were generally dragged back to their 
owners and knouted to death in the pres- 
ence of their fellow captives as an example 
in terrorem. An epidemic of suicide super- 
vened, and in less than eighty years a pop- 
ulation variously estimated from 3,500,000 
to 5,000,000 had become entirely extinct. 

The greed and the malice of the Spanish 
administrators then turned upon the Cau- 
casian colonists. Revolts of the overtaxed 
creoles were suppressed on the same plan 
that had succeeded against the overworked 
aborigines, and in the course of the next 
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three centuries at least two million malcon- 
tents were exiled, executed, slain in battle, 
or obliterated in prisons. 

And yet it would be no paradox to say 
that Cuba has in the long run proved a 
worse curse to Spain than Spain ever proved 
to Cuba. The inhuman slave hunter is being 
devoured by his hounds; the Spanish Phal- 
aris is roasting in the belly of his own 
brazen bull. 

Rather than terminate the horrors of a 
protracted siege by opening their gates to 
the detested Romans, the inhabitants of 
Numantia committed municipal suicide, and 
Circassian Shamy] preferred an exile in the 
Arabian deserts to the paradise of his native 
land, “polluted by the breath of the pork- 
fed Muscovites’’; yet no international ani- 
mosity ever equaled the frenzy of hatred 
which the despotism of the Spanish op- 
pressors kindled in the hearts of their kins- 
men, the West Indian creoles. As early as 
1580, #. ¢., less than a hundred years after 
the arrival of the first colonists, the island 
had become a hotbed of conspiracies. 
Scores of Spanish officials were assassinated 
in the midst of their guards. Antonio Val- 
dez, the Cuban Gracchus, became the idol 
of his countrymen, and after his death in a 
Spanish prison enjoyed the veneration of a 
national patron saint. Cuban exiles stirred 
up the wars that embroiled the stepmother- 
land with her South American daughters, 
and their thirst for revenge culminated in 
the organization of the buccaneer junta, who 
enlisted desperadoes of all nationalities and 
creeds, bound ina life-and-death alliance by 
their hatred of a common foe. They cur- 
ried favor with all other nations, and with 
such success that one of their chiefs, a 
Capudan pasha of piracy, was appointed 
vice-governor of the British West Indies 
and granted liberal trading privileges on 
the sole condition that he would continue 
his raids upon Spanish commerce. That 
warfare was carried on with an extreme of 
ferocity hardly equaled in the campaigns of 
the Carmatian fanatics, who considered the 
murder of a Mohammedan heretic a pass- 
port to paradise. Captured Spaniards were 
tied up to serve as targets for long-range 
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pistol-practice and were often caged with 
bulldogs or flayed alive. After the capture 
of a Spanish vessel portable valuables were 
removed and the crew cremated in their 
own cabin, after being tied hand and foot to 
prevent the possibility of their escape. 
Hundreds of Spanish ships were thus de- 
stroyed, till the difficulty of engaging sailors 
for the navigation of the Caribbean Sea 
compelled the governor of Mexico to send 
the famous silver fleet by way of Acapulto 
and Cape Horn, preferring the probability 
of extreme hardships to the almost certainty 
of capture. 

The avengers then turned their attention 
to the Spanish coast-towns. For nearly a 
hundred years the terror of their name 
haunted the slumbers of Spanish creoles 
from San Augustine to La Guayra, and a 
special prayer for protection against the 
“fury of the pirates” was included in the 
litany of the Spanish-American priests. 
They often landed for the exclusive pur- 
pose of havoc, slaying and mutilating non- 
combatants, setting houses afire, cutting 
down valuable fruit trees, demolishing 
bridges, butchering all the domestic ani- 
mals they could lay their hands on, libera- 
ting criminals on a pledge of continuing the 
work of devastation, and then retiring to 
their ships with little or no booty. 

But they also attacked fortified towns, 
and in 1670 their matador, Morgan, crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama and actually cap- 
tured the city of the same name after a des- 
perate battle. His swashbucklers galloped 
through the streets, roaring to the Indios 
and half-breeds to save themselves by in- 
stant flight to the Church of San Cristoval, 
then closed the church-gates and massacred 
all outsiders on the streets or in their hiding- 
places, reserving only Spanish government 
officials, not for ransom or slavery, but for a 
death by more refined tortures. 

Under the pressure of pathetic appeals 
Spanish war-ships then again ventured into 
the forbidden seas but were attacked and 
destroyed as fast as they arrived, together 
with their convoys of relief stores. Swift- 
sailing blockade runners were often chased 
as far east as the Canaries, and altogether 
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the damage caused by the incessant activity 
of the pirate league represented a sum ex- 
ceeding the revenues of Cuba and all other 
island colonies, for after 1680 buccaneering 
expeditions were extended to the Pacific as 
far as Luzon and Formosa. 

The Formosa settlements were lost in 
1698, Santo Domingo was partly lost in 1699, 
Jamaica had already been captured in 1655 
by Great Britain, and the difficulty of main- 
taining control of Cuba was beginning to 
overtax the resources of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The creoles organized revolutionary 
committees that required the presence of a 
large military force, and intrigued not only 
with England and France and the United 
Netherlands, but with every South American 
colony that showed a disposition to shake 
off the yoke of the oppressors. With their 
connivance Havana had been twice de- 
stroyed by French privateers. The Holland- 
ers attacked it repeatedly and had to be 
bought off by concessions that fatally dam- 
aged the prestige of the Spanish world- 
power. 

In 1762 the city was actually captured by 
a British expedition under Lord Albemarle, 
and the dread of asimilar calamity betrayed 
Spain into the ruinous blunder of the French 
alliance. A modern armada, equipped at 
the enormous cost of $14,500,000, was de- 
stroyed at Trafalgar, and the fear of 
Spanish prowess was gone. Nearly all 
Spanish America raised the standard of 
revolt. The almost simultaneous secession 
of coloniés comprising an area of more than 
three million square miles reduced Spain to 
the rank of a third-class power, and attested 
the potency of the hatred that had for cen- 
turies smoldered under a cover of enforced 
submission, 

And the roots of that antipathy extended 
beyond the surface stratum of political in- 
terests. The mere presence of the detested 
race operated as a constant irritant, and a 
more odious combination of moral and 
mental vices has, indeed, perhaps never ac- 
complished the ruin of an equally powerful 
nation. The Macedonian world conquerors 
were arrogant and capricious, but generous 
to vanquished foes and lavishly liberal in 
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their patronage of science and art. With 
all their insatiable lust of conquest the 
Romans respected the rights of faithful 
allies and were too shrewd to meddle with 
the creeds and harmless municipal institu- 
tions of their vassals. The objections to the 
supremacy of the grande nation were limited 
to the political absolutism of their ruler, but 
the conquerors of the New World were de- 
tested for their own sake. Cruel, lazy, 
treacherous, contentedly ignorant, and su- 
perstitious to the portentous degree of 
hoping to atone for a multitude of crimes 
by the suppression of intellectual freedom, 
by mummeries and mental prostitution to an 
arrogant priesthood—an unparalleled com- 
bination of perverse tendencies, offset only 
by the doubtful virtue of obstinate perse- 
verance. In times of national peril that 
persistence has more than once risen to the 
heights of a fate-defying heroism, but it has 
also too often assumed the form of a pig- 
headed conservatism and a reckless stub- 
bornness in pursuit of a fatuous purpose. 

That partially redeeming feature of the 
Spanish character was developed in the six 
hundred years’ struggle against the power 
of the Saracens, who could not be conquered 
by force or stratagem but were at last worn 
out by the superior staying powers of their 
Gothic adversaries. ‘‘ Provisions? yes, our 
magazines are full,” said the quartermaster 
of Granada; “ but what avails a granary or 
two against the methods of that Aragon 
despot whose sieges are interminable?” 

After the demolition of their last out- 
works, and face to face with the horrors of 
a close-range bombardment, the citizens of 
Saragossa still declined to discuss Marshal 
Lannes’ terms of capitulation, and when the 
city was at last taken by storm the conquer- 
ors had to force their way across forty-eight 
thousand corpses. Several centuries before 
the same city had defied the battering-rams 
of Alphonso el Batallador for nine years and 
eight months, till one morning the ramparts 
remained unmanned, whereupon “the be- 
siegers effected their entrance unopposed, 
nearly all the inhabitants having died from 
hunger.” 

The sword of the Corsican Titan was 
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blunted by the shield of that iron persever- 
ance, but to the woe of Spain that same 
obstinacy a few years later took the form of 
a resolution to maintain the dominion of 
Cuba at any expense of blood or treasure. 
Islanders and “ peninsulars” had been at 
daggers drawn ever since the mutinous spirit 
of the American colonies flamed up in open 
revolt, but the Cuban insurgents could be 
more easily isolated than the cooperative 
neighbors of Simon Bolivar, and the resent- 
ment provoked by the loss of a continent 
was concentrated upon the remnants of the 
West Indian possessions, Recognizing the 
hopelessness of protracted resistance, the 
patriots of little Puerto Rico sought freedom 
in exile, or surrendered at discretion, but 
the malcontents of the larger island stuck 
to the hope of being able to exhaust the re- 
sources of their European stepmother. 

But they had underrated her obstinacies. 
She had resolved to hold the defiant 
daughter as a scapegoat of her South Amer- 
ican sisters. Spanish taxpayers were 
ruined, school-teachers starved, orphans 
sent to beg their bread on the public streets, 
appropriations for sorely needed domestic 
improvements revoked, in order to raise 
funds for the elaborate fortification of sev- 
eral dozen Cuban cities, and the construc- 
tion of military highways that enabled the 
captain-general to hurry troops to any en- 
dangered point of the great island, with the 
exception of the a/turas, or summit-regions 
of the Alp-like mountain ranges, in the ex- 
treme southeast. No pressure of the tax 
screw could extort the means for grading 
the bridle trails of those savage sierras, and 
the highlands of eastern Santiago thus be- 
came a rendezvous of rebels, a stronghold 
that defied reduction and almost neutralized 
the advantages of the western Bastiles. In 
order to retain the prerogative of arbitrary 
taxation, Spain had denied her colonies the 
privilege of controlling the collection or ex- 
penditure of their revenue, but in the West 
Indies that revenue soon failed to cover the 
expenses of military operations. Cuba, the 
“Pearl of the Antilles,” the star in the 
crown of the Spanish monarchy, had become 
a jewel of enormous expensiveness. 
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In 1868 the fires of insurrection spread 
to the lowlands, and for ten long years 
guerrillas and counter-guerrillas wasted the 
harvest of toil in every province of the 
island. But the neglected fields soon blos- 
somed with the flowers of the wilderness; 
the primeval forest of the tropics resumed 
its ancient sway, as a proof that the native 
fertility of the land remained unimpaired. 
A few good rain showers and one week of 
sunshine sufficed te obliterate the traces 
of havoc. 

But spring and summer retura in vain 
where the soil itself has lost its reproductive 
power, and poor, barren old Spain will never 
recover from the effects of her efforts to de- 
fend her prescriptive right to the oppression 
of her West Indian colonies. The wars of 
the Napoleonic era cost her $250,000,000, a 
splendid war fleet, and 3,250,000 square 
miles of her transatlantic possessions. The 
ten years’ campaign against the Cuban 
patriots cost her 97,000 men and $55,000,- 
ooo. The present war has already involved 
an equal expense and may lead to the loss 
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of all her island colonies, including the Car- 
olinas and the Philippine archipelago. 

Spain’s military prestige has departed for- 
ever. Her treasury is empty. Nearly all 
her colonies are in a state of open revolt. 
Her financial credit has sunk below that of 
the Turkish Empire, her industries languish, 
thousands of schools have been closed be- 
cause the teachers are starving. Cruel 
overtaxation has filled the cities with an- 
archists and the rural districts with roving 
bands of marauders. Fully 105,000 families 
have been reduced to beggary within the 
last ten years. A spirit of mutiny portends a 
revolt in the army and navy, and the calamity 
of the American war may be aggravated by 
the horrors of a domestic insurrection. 

The empire of Charles the Fifth, once the 
arbiter of two continents, has become more 
desolate than Palestine, and it may be truly 
said that the penalties entailed by crimes 
against the aborigines and colonists of Cuba 
outweigh all the benefits which Spain has 
derived from the discovery of the New 
World. 


MAKING PATENT MEDICINES. 


BY A. C. CANTLEY. 


T. LOUIS, Mo., is one of the greatest 
patent medicine centers in the world. 
This is true not only from the stand- 
point of patent medicines manufactured in 
the city, but considered also as a market 
for those manufactured elsewhere. Over 
$2,000,000 capital is directly invested in 
the patent medicine concerns in St. Louis. 
The value of their annual products is esti- 
mated to be not less than $3,000,000. The 
cost of these products, finished, is $2,000,- 
000, leaving an estimated profit of $1,000- 
000 annually to the trade. 

This estimate includes the so-called pro- 
prietary medicines, but a proprietary medi- 
cine is, in fact, a patent medicine. The 
only distinction between the two is that a 
patent medicine is advertised in the news- 
papers, on bill-boards, fences, and dead 
walls, and by the distribution of almanacs, 


while the strictly proprietary medicine is 
advertised only through reputable medical 


journals. A patent medicine is advertised 
to the public in general; a proprietary 
medicine is advertised only to the medical 
fraternity. Reputable physicians are sup- 
posed not to prescribe a patent medicine, 
but they do not violate their ancient code 
of ethics by prescribing a proprietary medi- 
cine. The formula for a proprietary com- 
pound is printed on the wrapper. While 
anybody is at liberty to use the same 
ingredients, the manufacturer of a particular 
proprietary compound builds a trade by 
establishing a reputation for making a 
better compound than any one else. The 
immense trade in proprietary medicines is 
of comparatively recent years, while the 
vast patent medicine business has thrived 
for many decades. 
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The great territory of the Middle States 
and of the West and Southwest has: been 
a prolific field for the patent medicine trade 
since the close of the Civil War. St. Louis, 
by its central location, is an admirable dis- 
tributing center, and therefore this city 
early became one of the greatest points for 
the manufacture of all kinds of patent com- 
pounds. In every new country that is 
sparsely settled malaria and fevers and 
chills are prevalent, owing to the decay of 
rank vegetation and the lack of modern 
systems of draining, as well as the modern 
methods of sanitation. ‘Therefore the great 
West and Southwest during the time of its 
latter-day immigration furnished a large 
demand for fever and ague remedies, liver 
tonics, blood purifiers, and also children’s 
cordials and soothing syrups. The country 
being sparsely settled, doctors were scarce, 
and for ordinary diseases the inhabitants 
made a diagnosis of their own cases and 
bought some kind of patent medicine at 
the crossroads store. St. Louis early be- 
came a manufacturing point and distributing 
center for innumerable tonics, cordials, 
blood purifiers, pills, and ague remedies. 
The great railroad-building. era just after 
the Civil War still left St. Louis a distribu- 
ting center of unsurpassed facilities, and the 
patent medicine trade increased with the 
general progress of the West. 

When the western country became thickly 
settled and was gridironed with railroads, 
and dotted with cities, towns, and hamlets, 
and doctors’ signs creaked in every breeze, 
the patent medicine business still thrived. 
When the backwoods districts were cleared 
and improved, fevers and agues became less 
prevalent, but a more advanced civilization 
brought new physical ailments. In ad- 
vanced communities the American people 
run the race of life at a swift pace—too 
often the pace that kills—and the race- 
course is strewn with disabled, nervous 
wrecks. Then comes a demand for so- 
called nerve vitalizers and restorers, while 
blood purifiers still remain popular. Nerve 
tonics and headache powders are consumed 
in surprisingly great quantities by the vast 
army of up-to-date neurasthenia victims. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MAKING PATENT MEDICINES. 


The methods of distribution and sale of 
patent medicines have been revolutionized 
since the railroads and immigrants have 
reached the Western States. In the old 
days a patent medicine company distributed 
its products by wagon, and sold them direct 
to the retail druggists in the small towns. 
These wagons were constructed on a model 
similar to those seen in circus parades, and 
they were just as brilliantly gilded and 
painted. Some medicine wagons were 
works of artistic design and were generally 
drawn by four magnificent horses. The 
annual arrival of one of these gilded wagons 
in an uneventful crossroads hamlet invari- 
ably produced a sensation, and the loafers 
on the dry-goods boxes and the small boys 
regarded the resplendent vehicle as an 
object of mystery. The wagon carried a 
stock of fresh medicines, which were ex- 
changed for the old stock in the retail drug- 
store. The druggist’s old stock on hand 
was checked up, and it went in as part pay- 
ment for the new stock. The old stock was 
carried away by the wagon, and the bottles 
were broken and thrown into the first creek 
on the road. Large medicine companies 
would have as many as a dozen or more 
wagons on the road, the territory was 
divided into districts, and each district was 
covered once a year. The system of distri- 
bution by wagons is now obsolete and is 
followed only in a few districts in the South 
where railroad facilities are lacking. 

Railroads not only wrought a change in 
the system of distribution, but they brought 
a keen competition, which soon necessitated 
a change in the method of sale. Instead 
of dealing directly with the retailer the 
manufacturer now sells only to the jobbers. 
The jobbers are the wholesale drug houses. 
The patent medicine trade has now become 
an important factor in the business of every 
wholesale drug house. St. Louis, by the 
way, has the largest wholesale drug house 
in the world. The retailer must now buy 
his stock of patent medicines outright from 
the jobbers, and there is no more exchange 
of old stock for new. 

On the face of the figures the profits 
made on patent medicines seem to be 
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greater than they really are. For example, 
a certain headache powder costs the manu- 
facturer five cents an ounce, but the jobbers 
charge the retailer one dollar an ounce, 
with ten per cent off for cash. The price 


the manufacturer receives from the jobber 
is a matter of private agreement and is un- 


known. The retailer pays from eight to 
nine dollars per dozen for eight-ounce to 
pint bottles of liquid decoctions which he 
sells to the consumer for one dollar per 
bottle. 

In every patent medicine business one 
of the chief items of expenditure is the 
vast outlay of money in advertising and 
printing. Wrappers have printed descrip- 
tions of the diseases a certain compound is 
supposed to cure, with a long list of testi- 
monials from persons who claim to have 
been restored to perfect health by the medi- 
cine after months or even years of pain and 
suffering. Display bills for posting on dead 
walls and bill-boards add to the expense 
account. . 

But one important feature of adver- 
tisement is the almanac. There are a half 
dozen patent medicine firms in St. Louis 
each of which sends out two million 
almanacs each year. At least twenty 
million almanacs, made in St. Louis, are 
spread broadcast over the country each 
year. The almanacs for a certain year are 
shipped out in the fall of the previous year. 
The average cost for making and delivering 
them is from five to six and ten dollars per 
thousand. As every large patent medicine 
establishment now has its own printing 
department, the cost of making almanacs is 
reduced to a minimum. The astronomical 
portions of the almanac, including the 
weather predictions, signs of the zodiac, 
changes of the moon, and so on, are pre- 
pared by some astronomer. A certain 
astronomer in Massachusetts has made a 
specialty of doing this work for patent 
medicine firms for years. He charges thirty 
dollars for preparing the astronomical letter 
press for one year’s almanac. The almanac 
jokes are clipped from daily and comic 
papers by some member of the office force 
of the firm. The chronology telling of the 
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dates of births and deaths of great men, the 
dates of battles, and other important events, 
is prepared in the office. A later fad in 
almanacs is to give interesting information 
for farmers, such as rules for measuring 
logs and lumber and wood, and recipes for 
hog cholera and corn cakes and corn cures. 

A large amount of money is also spent for 
advertisements in daily and weekly news- 
papers. Within the last few years the large 
patent medicine concerns have entered into 
keen competition in obtaining testimonials 
for their remedies from prominent men and 
women throughout the country. It is now 
common to see a four or five-column picture 
of some well-known railroad president, 
preacher, bank president, governor, or con- 
gressman in a daily newspaper, and below 
the “cut ”’ will appear a biography ending 
with the man’s indorsement for some patent 
medicine. Many public men who believe 
they have been benefited by the use of a 
patent medicine are not averse to giving a 
testimonial after listening to the persuasive 
talk of a shrewd advertising agent. 

It is considered next to an _ impossi- 
bility to establish a new patent medicine 
on a paying basis without advertising. No 
matter how much merit a patent medicine 
has, it must be advertised more or less. A 
medicine that is a pure “fake,” without any 
merit to speak of, is sold only by extensive 
advertising, and is originated with a pro- 
spective ephemeral existence to catch the 
public on some new disease. The success 
of a patent medicine that has merit rests 
largely on judicious and extensive adver- 
tising. This has been proved by experi- 
ence. One old firm, with an established 
business that had been paying big profits 
for years, concluded to quit advertising in 
newspapers and on bill-boards. The profits 
fell off the first year after advertising had 
ceased, the profits decreased almost twice 
as much more the second year, and the 
third year the firm began advertising again 
and the profits began returning to the old 
standard. It has been asserted that a pay- 
ing patent medicine business would become 
non-paying within five or six years after all 
advertising had ceased. 
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All patent medicines are not money- 
makers. The percentage of failures is per- 
haps as large as in any commercial pursuit. 
One firm in St. Louis which manufactures a 
tasteless powder for malaria started six 
years ago with only $3,000 of actual cash 
and advertised only by small two-line read- 
ing notices in the daily papers, and to-day 
the firm is worth $2,000,000 in cash. This 
firm had a seller. Another firm spent 
$500,000 in a few years in trying to place a 
new medicine on the market, but it was not 
a seller and the firm went into bankruptcy. 
The American public is as fickle with its 
favors for patent medicines as in politics. 

The large patent medicine establishments 
have their own shipping, mailing, and print- 
ing departments, as well as the manufactur- 
ing and bottling departments and laborato- 
ries. Where a liquid decoction is manufac- 
tured the product is finally run into a large 
tank holding several hundred gallons, and 
is located on the second floor with a pipe 
or tube running from the bottom to the 
bottling department on the floor below. A 
bottle fits over the end of the tube, and 
when the bottle is full the operative stops 
the flow of the liquid by touching a spring. 
Girls are generally employed for most of the 
light work in the bottling department. 
When the bottle is full the first girl passes 
it to the second girl, who puts in the 
stopper by machinery, the third girl puts 
on the label, the fourth dries the bottle 
with a cloth, and then a man _ packs 
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one dozen bottles into a box, the box is 
nailed tight, and then it is sent down a chute 
to the express wagon outside or to the ware- 
house, and is ready for shipment. 

The following details of the business are 
gleaned from the report of the United States 
Census Bureau on the patent medicine in- 
dustry of St. Louis in 1890: Number 
of establishments, 57; capital directly in- 
vested, $1,593,699 ; miscellaneous expenses, 
$376,325; average number of employees, 
587 ; total wages, $367,250; cost of materi- 
als used, $674,779; value of products for 
one year, $2,186,416. As showing the 
difference in the wages of the office force 
and of the operatives the following figures 
are given: Number of officers and firm 
members, 205, and their wages, $224,622; 
number of operatives skilled and unskilled, 
361, and their wages, $137,748 ; number of 
piece-workers, 21, and their wages, $4,880. 
But the business has considerably increased 
in the last eight years, and the seventy-five 
firms at present have an invested capital of 
$2,000,000, and their annual product is 
estimated to be valued at $3,000,000. 

Another important branch of the patent 
medicine business in St. Louis is the whole- 
sale and retail druggists’ preparations. One 
hundred and fifty druggists make patent 
medicines and preparations for their own 
trade, and the capital invested is $250,000 ; 
miscellaneous expenses, $40,000; wages 
paid, $125,000; cost of materials used, 
$140,000; value of products, $450,000. 


THE STUDY OF THE OCEAN. 


BY J. THOULET. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


NEW science has recently made its 
appearance and commences to be 


known. To tell the truth, it is not 
absolutely new, it is nearly two centuries 
old, with a definite aim, processes of in- 
vestigation, known laws, and an indication 
of the discoveries which remain for it to ac- 
complish. But until these last times it was 
little more than an object of individual re- 


searches and, being studied only by special- 
ists, remained almost unknown to the public. 

This science is oceanography. It proposes 
to ascertain the phenomena which take place 
in the heart of the immense mass of water 
covering more than three quarters of our 
globe ; it measures and explains them, and 
discovers and formulates the laws governing 
the mass at its surface and at the bottom of 
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abysses called unfathomable, when the un- 
fathomable was believed in, To-day ocean- 
ography is going forward with giant strides ; 
all the maritime nations contribute to its de- 
velopment, as much from the theoretical 
standpoint of the greatest benefit to human 
intelligence, which has the right and duty to 
seek to know everything, as from the prac- 
tical standpoint of the material advantages 
to be drawn from it; for the struggle be- 
tween man and nature, always becoming 
more severe, imperiously compels that no 
force be left unproductive. 

Static oceanography concerns itself with 
salt water considered independently of the 
movements manifested therein; it treats of 
the topography of the ocean beds and their 
constitution—that is, their lithology. It an- 
alyzes the waters, studies their influence 
upon the nature of bottoms, their multiple 
physical properties, the effects upon them of 
variations of temperature, their density and 
compressibility, the propagation of light 
through their strata, and the varied optic 
phenomena. Polar ice’forms a chapter on 
the action of cold upon the sea. 

Dynamic oceanography studies the ocean 
in movement, the waves which agitate its 
surface under the breath of the wind, the 
currents which thread its mass to a certain 
depth and result from the simultaneous ac- 
tion of heat, evaporation, the topography of 
the bottom, the geographical configuration 
of the surrounding continents, the climate, 
the rule of the winds—in a word, all those 
exterior causes which possess an influence, 
and inversely are all influenced; a cycle 
where everything commences and every- 
thing ends, and which as soon as it ceases 
to exist will mark the instant of the death 
of our planet, just as happens to the hu- 
man body when the heart gives its last 
beat. 

Dynamic oceanography includes also the 
study of the tides, whose rhythmic move- 
ments accord with those of the heavenly 
bodies, and the examination of the processes 
by which the dédris of the continents carried 
away by the winds or streams comes to a 
great common reservoir, breaks up in the 
midst of its waters, descends to the great- 
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est depths, and accumulates there to form 
rocks analogous to most of those we now 
meet with upon our continents. and which are 
the bottom of former oceans. Oceanography 
concerns itself also with the phenomena of 
contact between sea and land; it searches 
for the laws which preside at the formation 
of the deltas or bars which extend through 
the mouths of rivers, filling up the estuaries. 
It relates to the manner in which waves and 
currents cut the contour of the shores, to 
downs, coast ponds, and those madreporic 
constructions, coral atolls and islands, which 
are conquests of organic life over inorganic, 
the triumph of the infinite little, the zoo- 
phyte, over the infinite powerful, the ocean. 

Oceanography touches, then, directly or 
indirectly, a crowd of sciences, and more 
than any other, geology. The present is at 
once the key of the past and the future, es- 
pecially in natural history. Fora long time 
geology dragged along in a sort of rut which 
oceanography forced it to leave. 

Rocks are of igneous, metamorphic, or 
sedimentary origin. The first two classes are 
the object of the researches of a special 
science, petrography. Stratigraphy deals with 
rocks of aqueous origin. Now, these having 
been formed under the waters, nothing can 
better throw light upon their genesis than 
observation of the manner in which they 
are now being created at the bottom of 
our oceans. This task concerns oceanog- 
raphy. When the particular character of 
the formations of the shores or the deep sea 
is known,,when attentive observation and 
exact measurement of present phenomena 
have taught, for example, the necessary re- 
lation between the form and size of a grain 
of sand and the exact swiftness of the cur- 
rent which has carried it away, when the 
presence of a fixed proportion of clay ina 
sandy deposit permits us to conclude that 
this deposit was formed in calm or agitated 
water, when numerous and repeated meas- 
urements in different parts of the ocean have 
established the generality of these relations, 
that is, have discovered their laws, we shall 
be incondition torebuild the past. We shall 
be able to affirm that at the point where this 
deposit is found there was formerly such a 
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depth of water at such a distance from the 
shore. If, later, other sciences cooperate 
and point out new relations, all the details 
will appear, one after the other. 

The laws of metallurgy have an important 
practical interest because they lead the way 
to weather forecasts. ‘There is no need to 
show the advantage humanity would find in 
such a discovery. How many misfortunes 
to agriculture would be avoided! Naviga- 
tion would not experience fewer benefits if 
the sailor knew in advance the regions of 
calms and contrary or favorable winds ; how 
many journeys would be shortened, how 
many lives saved! One can judge of this 
by cyclones; in old times the dismay of 
sailors, since their laws are known they are 
utilized to hasten voyages. The hurricane 
mastered, it works for the sailor, and when he 
commands it to bring the ship back to port 
more quickly the docile tempest obeys and 
turns aside the dangers of the route. 

Now, the laws of the aerial ocean and 
the liquid ocean are the same, although more 
complicated for the first than the second. 


They must consequently be studied synthet- 
ically, first upon the sea and next as applied 
to the atmosphere, making the modifica- 
tions necessitated by the different degrees of 


sensibility of the two fluids. The rational 
introduction to meteorology is oceanography. 
Steam has considerably modified and simpli- 
fied the ancient conditions of navigation, 
and steamers advance to-day almost in 
a straight line and in spite of wind and sea. 
However, navigation by sails is not as dead 
as one might be tempted to believe it. As 
a result of the delicate and variable mutual 
reactions of economic conditions, the high 
price of coal, the vast space occupied by 
machinery and fuel, the higher wages of en- 
gineers, and still other reasons, several na- 
tions are coming back to sails. The Amer- 
icans in particular possess clippers of great 
swiftness which carry freight at less expense 
than steamers are able to do. The study of 
ocean phenomena has then lost nothing of 
its practical utility in navigation and it be- 
comes indispensable for elucidating a crowd 
of points. Marine currents are related to 
meteorology from the complete agreement 
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which exists between the movement of the 
waters and the directions in which the reg- 
ular winds blow. 

These currents rule the kingdom of float- 
ing ice. It is well known how much ships 
are in danger on the banks of Newfound- 
land. There come to melt from contact 
with the warm Gulf Stream the icebergs de- 
tached from the Greenland glaciers and 
which have descended Baffin’s Bay, carried 
by the Labrador current; there they find 
icebergs from the same coasts of the island 
which, at the moment of breaking up, cast 
the materials they have carried almost at 
the same point into the vast eddy of the 
Labrador current and the Gulf Stream. 
The accumulation of the rocky débris forms 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

Icebergs have great interest because of 
the fear inspired by meeting them, because 
of the banks they build in melting, and 
finally because the air they cool, coming in 
contact with an atmosphere warmer and 
saturated with vapor, gives birth to thick 
mists. Hundreds of disasters would be 
avoided, enormous economies in transporta- 
tion would be realized, if it were possible to 
foresee these phenomena. The admirable 
pilot charts published each month by the 
hydrographic bureau of Washington seek to 
solve the problem by observing the number 
of icebergs and noting to just what latitude 
they descend every year, determining the 
probabilities after long opportunities of ob- 
servation. 

Mists due to analogous causes—that is, 
to marine currents—are frequent in north- 
ern or even in temperate regions, on the 
North Sea, the English Channel, and the 
Atlantic coasts of England and France. 
Everywhere they are the horror of sailors; 
ships continue to be led astray inthem. If 
they advance they run the risk of throwing 
themselves on the coast or of running 
against another ship; if they remain im- 
movable they are in danger of being struck 
themselves, and in any case they lose time, 
a precious commodity, whose price increases 
from daytoday. To foresee their presence, 
or for a ship overtaken by them to be capa- 
ble of discovering its route and following 
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it with certainty would be the immediate 
consequence of the perfectioning of ocean- 
ography. 

Attempts to this end have been made 
and have been crowned with success. The 
position of a ship onthe ocean is determined 
ordinarily by the aid of astronomical coor- 
dinates. After observing the position of a 
fixed star the observer calculates his own 
position on the surface of the waves. Know- 
ing where he is and where he is going noth- 
ing is easier than to direct his route. But 
the indispensable condition is to perceive 
the star and this a fog makes impossible. 
This impossibility is the cause of most ship- 
wrecks. 

However, the position can be deter- 
mined in another manner. If the mariner 
possess a so-called bathymetric chart, indi- 
cating in a very clear manner by curves of 
equal depth the depth of the water at each 
point, and if he has, after a series of soundings 
and preliminary analyses, prepared another 
map showing for the same sort of sea the 
nature of different bottoms, here sand, there 
mud of this or that sort, there rocks, it will 
be sufficient for a ship, become, as it were, 
blind in the midst of the waters, to give 
a single blow of the sounding machine 
in order that its position be determined. 
The depth measured will confine the proba- 
bility to the area for which the bathymetric 
chart gives that depth. If, on the other 
hand, care is taken to furnish the sounding 
lead with an apparatus permitting a sample 
of the bottom to be picked up and brought to 
the surface one can look upon the lithologic 
chart for the area covered by this sort of 
bottom and, combining this indication with 
the preceding, one will become almost cer- 
tain of his position. To prepare charts for 
this purpose is one of the principal objects 
of oceanography. 


Oceanography possesses in maritime fish- 
eries an application more important, if pos- 
sible, than in geology, meteorology, and 


navigation; for this industry touches the 
very life of nations. No being escapes the 
influence of the medium which it inhabits 
and which rules its material existence as 
well as its habits, manners, and intellectual 
F—July 
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faculties. Nowhere are these close relations 
perceived in a more striking manner than 
in the waters, probably because they are 
found there in the state of least complica- 
tion. The laws of oceanography are, then, 
the rational bases of methodical and conse- 
quently scientific fishing. 

In the accord between the being and the 
surrounding medium, three cases are pre- 
sented. If the agreement is complete the 
being, experiencing to the full the satisfac- 
tion of its needs, develops and abounds; if 
it is mediocre the being, which suffers, be- 
comes rare; if, finally, the medium is unfavor- 
able the being disappears, either by flight, 
if it possesses, like the animal, the power of 
locomotion, or by death, if, like the plant, it 
is doomed to remain in the same place. A 
fish found in a certain locality indicates that 
the water possesses a depth, a temperature, 
a saltness comprised between fixed limits, 
a special nature of bottom, and currents of 
calculable swiftness. All these details are 
implied in the single fact of the presence of 
the fish or its absence. Fishing is the prob- 
lem consisting of knowing in advance if in 
such a place, at such a time, fish will be 
abundant, rare, or wanting. The capture is 
purely an affair of business. 

It would always cost less trouble and time 
to a fisherman to measure the temperature, 
and, if it is necessary, the transparency, and 
even the density, then according to results 
begin to fish, with serious probability of suc- 
cess, or retire immediately, than to send into 
the water Iines and nets, throwing his bait 
almost at hazard in order to gain the neces- 
sary information only after a prolonged at- 
tempt, by ascertaining that the fish do or do 
not bite. 

Prof. H. Mohn, of Christiania, Norway, 
has found out that at the Loffoden Islands 
the cod remain constantly in the stratum of 
water whose temperature is comprised be- 
tween four and five degrees. According to 
his instructions a government vessel went 
out for a season to determine the position in 
depth of this stratum of water and to verify 
the scientific forecasts. The success of the 
expedition was complete and now Norwe- 
gian fishermen employ the thermometer as 
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part of their fishing-tackle. They seek the 
layer with a temperature of four or five de- 
grees, of which the depth is variable not 
only according to locality but according to 
the moment, and when they have found it 
they throw in their lines at once and fish 
with certainty of success. 

The industry of placing submarine tele- 
graphs depends on oceanography in the 
same measure as the construction of rail- 
roads or canals depends on topography and 
geology. Perhaps the dependence is even 
greater for the telegraph lines. The rail- 
road and the cable follow the contour of 
the ground ; both of them for analogous mo- 
tives must avoid too uneven ground, and the 
nature of the sea bottom possesses an extreme 
influence. On certain bottoms swept by 
currents the cable, submitted to vibrations on 
the stones or struck by the passage of stones 
dragged by the movement of the waters, 
breaks, whatever the 
At other times on 


wears itself out and 
solidity of its envelopes. 
volcanic bottoms the 
tensions resulting from dislocations of soil, 
modifications of the level, which break it. 
The landing of cables is of no less impor- 


cable experiences 
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tance. If the ground has every chance of 


being generally uniform, near the coasts it 


often becomes irregular. It presents ab- 
rupt slopes or deep cuts, rough, narrow clefts 
confined by almost perpendicular walls. A 
cable laid through such a valley is fatally 
condemned to break, and if perfect knowl- 
edge of the topography of the ground does 
not throw light upon the cause of the acci- 
dent, one will be tempted to strengthen its 
envelope, that is, to make it heavier, and 
consequently more surely to provoke subse- 
quent rupture. 

It is not without reason that the English 
companies have in their service a fleet of 
telegraphic vessels especially fitted up for 
these studies, manned by a special technic 
personnel and constantly occupied in ma- 
They evidently refrain 
results obtained 


king oceanography. 
from making known the 
and are not more to be blamed for their 
silence than railroad builders furnished with 
detailed profile maps of a region would be 
for concealing their documents, laboriously 
acquired at great expense. England holds 
the monopoly of the construction of sub- 
marine lines. 
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BY CERALD M’CARTHY, B.SC. 


BOTANIST OF THE NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION, 


N the eastern United States the species 
of fleshy fungi, popularly called mush- 
rooms and toadstools, number about 

950, of which about 150 species are known 

to be edible, forty species—most of them 

rare—are more or less hurtful, and about 
ten species are really dangerous poisons. 

The remainder are indifferent, being either 

too small or too woody to be considered 

edible. Most of the really poisonous species 
have some peculiarity by which they may 
be readily distinguished from the edible 
species. The majority of our edible mush- 
rooms belong to the genus Agaricus of the 
natural order Hymenomyces and class Basid- 
iomyces. These scientific words seem rather 


forbidding but popular names are generally 
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cap; 2, margin: 3, gills; 


mycelium or spawn. 


Fig. 1.—Parts of an Agaric: 1, 
collar; 5, stem; 6, sheath; 7, 
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EDIBLE MUSHROOM, 


Fig. 2.—Agaricus campestris. 
lacking in the literature of fungi. It will be 
as easy to learn the scientific terms as to 
memorize new popular names which might 
be coined for the occasion. ‘These names 
will be rendered all the easier if the reader 
will look up the meaning of the words, which 
are Greek, 

All the Agarics have a strong family like- 
ness which may be briefly defined as fol- 
lows: More or less fleshy fungi, generally of 
a parasol, table, or “‘toadstool”’ form, hav- 
ing a cap and stem. The stem may have 
. ring or collar near the top and a sheath at 
the base, or only one of these, or none. The 
under surface of the cap is divided into 
numerous thin plates or gills, on the surface 
oval 


of which are the round or spores or 


seeds. Fig. 1 shows the parts of a mush- 
room principally used in determining species. 

The word mushroom comes from the 
French word mousseron, meaning the “‘ moss 
fungus,” or more particularly Agaricus pru- 
nulus, a species very good to eat but un- 
fortunately rare in the United States. There 
is no difference between a mushroom and a 
toadstool. Toads do not sit on stools, and 


the so-called toadstools may be, and gen- 


erally are, good to eat. In the cuts accom- 
panying this article the mushrooms are 
numbered from 1 to 22. For ease of refer- 
ence the different species are described 


under the same numbers they bear in the cuts. 
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COMMON PASTURE MUSHROOM. 

(Agaricus campestris. See Fig. 2.) Whitish, 
fleshy cap, conical when young, becoming 
flat or table-like when older. Cap two to 
five inches in diameter with tufts of fine 
silky filaments. Gills white at first, then 
pink or brown, and finally black. Stem two 
to three inches high, silky, swollen at base, 
a thin white collar near upper end of stem 
No 
Flesh thick, solid, white, becoming 


of young plants but soon falls away. 
sheath. 
reddish when bruised. 
in moist fields from late spring to early fall. 
Also cultivated. Very good 


Grows on ground 


Very common. 
and wholesome. 
HORSE MUSHROOM. 
See Fig. 3.) This 
mushroom grows in same places as above 
It is 
larger than the above, having a cap from 
This 


species has a double collar, the upper por- 


(Agaricus arvensis. 
and also along the banks of streams. 
four to sixteen inches in diameter. 
tion of which is white and usually slit into 
rays, the under portion yellowish and wavy 


The flesh white, 
becoming yellow when bruised. uality 
D> » d 


margined. is firm and 


excellent. Season, summer and fall. 
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Fig. 3.—Agaricus arvensis 


FAIRY-RING MUSHROOM, 


(Marismius oreades. See Fig. 16.) Yel- 


lowish brown or dark-colored, cap very thin, 


tough, and wrinkled, with a raised boss or 
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button on center. Stem very slender, same 
color as cap, silky toward base. Nocollar or 
sheath. Spores white, flesh tough but very 
highly flavored. summer. Very 
common on lawns and rich moist pastures, 
usually growing in rings or segments of a 
This species is easily dried and is 


Season, 


circle. 
more used for seasoning soups, gravies, 
etc., than for eating alone. 

FUNNEL MUSHROOM. 


(Clitocybe infundibuliformis. See Fig. 4.) 


Cap yellowish, flat when young, but soon 
growing into funnel shape, one to three 


inches in diameter. 
down stem in jolder plants. 
Stems slender, yellowish. 


Gills white, growing 
Spores white. 
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cal when young, bell-shape later. Margin 
thin and slit into scallops. Cap one to three 
inches in diameter. Stem slender, three to 
five inches high, bulbous at base. Collar thick 
and movable on stem. Gills white when 
young, soon become variegated with brown 
or pink. Spores black. Flesh brownish, 
brittle. Quality very good when young. 
Grows usually in tufts on richly manured 
ground. Season, summer and fall. There 
are also two smaller species of inky-cap 
mushroom. No species of this genus is 
poisonous or hurtful. 
APRICOT MUSHROOM. 


(Cantharellus cibarius. See Fig.7.) Cap 





Nocollar or sheath. Flesh 
thin and white. Very good 
quality. Grows in woods. 
Season, summer. 
OYSTER MUSHROOM. 

(Pleurotus ostreatus. See 
Fig. 5.) Cap usually semi- 
circular with the stem at 
one side, one to four 
inches in diameter, yel- 
Gills white. 
Spores white. Stem very 
thick, and 
Quality only mid- 


lowish white. 





short, solid, 
elastic. 
dling. It is best when 
stewed slowly for a long 
time. Grows in overlap- 
ping tufts, on dead trunks 
of the poplar, ash, maple, 
and apple. Season, fall. 
There is another and very 
similar species of oyster 
(Pleurotus ul- 
which is found 
the elm. The 
caps are larger than the 
and 
This has a pleasant odor 
Quality better 
than the above. 

MANED INKY-CAP MUSH- 


mushroom 
martus), 
only on 
white. 


above pure 


and taste. 





ROOM, 











See 
whitish, 


(Coprinus comatus. 
Fig. 6.) Cap 
scaly, and nearly cylindri- 


Fig. 4.—Clitocybe infundibuliformis. 
S - ~ 7 


comatus 
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Fig. 5.—//eurotus ostreatus. Fig. 6.—Coprinus 


Fig 


7.—Cantharellus cibarius. 
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one to four inches in 





diameter, saucer-shaped, 
lobed or wavy, margined, 
yellowish, smooth, and 
glossy. Spores white. Stem 
rarely over one inch high. 
Nocollar or sheath. Flesh 
yellow with odor of apri- 
cots. Quality very good, 
but requires long and slow 
Grows in beech 
Season, summer 


cooking. 
woods. 
and fall. 
ORANGE MUSHROOM. 
(Aminita Cesarea. 
13.) Cap three to 
five inches diameter, 
smooth. Orange-red when 
young, with dark stripes 
When older 


See 
Fig. 


in 


near margin. 
the marginal portion be- 
comes light yellow, leaving 
only center red. Gills yel- 
lowish. Spores white. Stem 
four to six inches high; 
light yellow with @ /arge, 
reflexed, yellow collar near 
top and a large, cylindrical, 
thin white sheath at base. 
Flesh white, very good. 
This is the most famous 
of the mushrooms eaten 
by the Roman epicures. 











It is the only common 
edible mushroom that has 
collar and sheath. 
Grows plentifully in oak 


Fig. 8. 


both Fig. 11.—More 
and hickory woods, Season, summer and fall. 

RED MILK 

(Lactarius deliciosus. 


MUSHROOM. 

See Fig. 15.) Cap 
three to six inches in diameter, parasol- 
shaped when young, flatwhen older. Color 


orange-red with five or six concentric wings 


of reddish brown, sticky. 


Spores white or 
Stem two to four inches 
with 


pale yellow, spiny. 
brown, oval 
Flesh 
orange-colored milk; flesh turns 
It 


Grows in pine 


high, orange, marked 


spots. No collar or sheath. 


full 


green when bruised. 


very 
of 
Quality very fine. 
is best escalloped or baked. 


and spruce woods. Season, fall. 


Clavaria botryt 
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is. Fig. 9.—Clavaria flava. Vig. 10.—Clavaria cristata. 

hella esculenta, Fig. 12.—Lycoperdon pyriforme. 
TUBE MUSHROOM. 

( Boletus edulis. See by. ) 


Boleti resemble the Agarics in form but 


Fig. The 
have the spore-bearing surface of the cap in 
the form of very small tubes or pores on 
under surface of cap. All the Boleti grow 
on the ground and are soft or fleshy, with 
a central stem. ‘This is sufficient to distin- 
guish them from the related Polypori fungi, 
which are hard, dry, corky, and stemless, 
There 
are about forty species of the genus Boletus 
in the eastern United States. 


and grow on the trunks of trees. 


About one 
third of these are edible, though not of the 
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EDIBLE MUSHROOMS. 
Fig. 13.—A minita Caesarea. Fig. 14.—Fistulina hepatica. Fig. 15.—Lactarius deliciosus. Fig. 16.—Marismius 


oreades. Fig. 17.—Boletus edulis. 


highest quality. ‘Three or four species are the spores are avgudar, not round. Spores 


poisonous. ‘The rest are still untried. o/e- rather large, greenish yellow. Stem four to 


tus edulis has a cap five to eight inches in six inches high, fawn-colored, more or less 
diameter, brown and convex above, white spattered with red and black dots. No 
or yellow and flat below. The mouths of collar or sheath. Flesh white and solid. 
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Quality very high. All the Boleti are easily 
dried and retain their flavor and digestibility 
in a marked degree. In cooking Boleti the 
tubes should be scooped out with a spoon 
and thrown away, as they injure the flavor 
of the flesh. Grows in pine woods. Season, 
summer and fall. Next to Boletus edulis 
our most common edible species are: 

B. scaber (Rough-stemmed Boletus), which 
has a very rough stem. Cap whitish or 
putty-color. ‘The tubes are 
Quality fair. 
(Chestnut-colored Boletus), 


small with 
round mouths. 

B. castaneus 
which is smaller and of a chestnut or cinna- 
The pores are white or 
Flesh 


mon-brown color. 
very light yellow. 
white. 

B. granulatus (Sticky Boletus), which is 
brown or rusty above and dirty white on un- 
der side of the cap. Spores long, oval, 
rusty yellow. Flesh white or yellowish. 
All the above species are very common. 
Quality fair. 

OAK-TONGUE OR LIVER MUSHROOM. 

(Fistulina hepatica. See Fig. 14.) The 
oak-tongue belongs to the same order as the 
Boleti. It has the spore-bearing surface in 
form of tubes and is softer and fleshier than 
the Boleti. 


Spores yellow. 
Quality good. 


It grows only on trunks of oak 
The oak-tongue is pink 
or crimson-colored above and buff below; 


and chestnut trees. 


tongue-shaped when young, with a very short 
stem at one side. 
an ox-liver. Varies in size from three to 
It often attains 
The flesh is 


The quality is 


When older it resembles 


twelve or sixteen inches. 
the weight of twenty pounds. 
very full of red juice. 
scarcely surpassed by any mushroom. The 
juice tastes very much like beef-steak gravy 
and is probably fully as nutritious. The 
best way to cook the oak-tongue when young 
and soft is to slice and fry in its own juice. 
When older and harder it should be cut into 
dice and stewed. If very hard after stew- 
ing, the juice should be pressed out and the 
solid part rejected. Season, summer and 
fall. Common in oak and chestnut woods 


from New Jersey southward. 
PUFF-BALL FUNGI. 
The puff-balls are al] more or less globular, 
grow onthe ground, and have a thick, fleshy, 


sometimes scaly, outer skin or bark and an 
inner rind surrounding and enclosing the 
spores, which when ripe are the well-known 
greenish-black powder of the puff-ball. Con- 
trary to popular belief, every species of 
puff-ball mushroom is edible when young. 
In preparing puff-balls the outer skin should 
be peeled off and thrown away. The solid 
interior is edible and wholesome only so 
long as itis pure white. The least speck of 
black condemns it. 
PEAR-SHAPED, PUFF-BALL MUSHROOM. 

(Lycoperdon pyriforme. See Fig. 12.) 
This puff-ball is longer than broad. Size of 
a Sekel pear. The top is raised into a boss 
or button. Outer skin thin and warty. 
Flesh white when young. 
ish yellow when ripe. Grows on rich moist 


Spores are green- 


ground. Season, summer and fall. The other 
common edible puff-balls are : 

Lycoperdon cyathiforme, which is also pear- 
shaped, ash-colored, four to six inches in 
diameter. 

Lycoperdon giganteum, which is nearly 


Quality good. 


pure white and from nine to twenty inches 
in diameter. 
Lycoperdon saccatum, which is much taller 
than broad, is ashen or whitish, the outer 
skin being drawn into folds or ‘“ gathered ”’ 
at bottom. 
Lycoperdon gemmatum, tall and somewhat 


Quality very good. 


pillar-shaped, whitish and very scaly or 
warty. Quality good. 

Bovista nigrescens, globular, one to two 
inches in diameter. Has a soft outer skin 
which soon peels off, leaving a darker inner 
shell. Grows in pastures. Quality good. 

Bovista plumbea, smaller than the last and 
lead-colored. Quality good. 

GOAT’S-BEARD MUSHROOM. 

(Clavaria cristata. See Fig. 10.) The 
Clavarias belong to an order different from 
In this 
family there is no differentiation into cap 


Grows with it. 


all of the fungi hitherto described. 
and stem. ‘The whole plant resembles a 
very small bush or branch of coral. The 
spore-bearing surface covers the entire out- 
side of the plant. There are about twenty 
species of Clavarias in the eastern United 
States, all of which are probably edible, 
though many are too small to be of culinary 
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POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 


Figs. 18, 19.—A minita verna. Figs. 20, 21.—A minita muscaria. Fig. 22.—Aminita phalloides. 


importance. No Clavaria is poisonous. C. botrytis (see Fig. 8). Branches white, 
They grow on the ground and on dead red-tipped. Spores yellow. 
wood. The Clavarias are best cooked by C. flava (see Figg). White or very light 
the “‘ sweating ”’ process. yellow, with golden yellow tips. 

C. cristata is much branched, with feather- C. fastigiata. Whole plant yellow. Grows 
like tips, pure white. Spores yellowish. in tufts in grassy fields. 
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C. rugosa. Club-like, with a few or no 
branches, wrinkled, dirty white. Grows in 
moist woods. 

C. formosa. Bushy with thick whitish 
stem, branches orange-colored. Grows on 
ground in moist woods. Season, summer. 

THE MOREL MUSHROOMS. 

(Morchella esculenta. See Fig.11.) There 
are eight or ten species of Morchella in the 
eastern United States, all of which are ed- 
ible. The Morels are soft, fleshy fungi, 
somewhat resembling the Agarics, but the 
cap is more slender and cylindrical. ‘The 
spore-bearing surface is on the outside of 
the cap in the form of elongated pits. The 
spores are borne in a closed sack or ascus, 
usually eight spores in a sack, 

Morchella esculenta has a conical cap 
about two inches in diameter. Spores borne 
in sacks sunk into the substance of the pits. 
Each sack contains eight oval spores. Flesh 
soft, wax-like, decaying when old and soon 
after being gathered. Quality among the 


very best. Common in rich, moist, shady 


woods, especially in limestone soils. Season, 


spring. There are two other American 
species of Morchella, both edible. 
POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 

These are mostly all Agarics or gill mush- 
rooms. All the more dangerous ones be- 
long to the one genus, Aminita, which also, 
as we have seen, includes one of the very 
best of the edible species. Nearly every 
case of genuine mushroom poisoning is trace- 
able to Aminita, of which we have three very 
common and poisonous species. There is 
one point that mushroom eaters must re- 
member, namely: A// really poisonous gill 
mushrooms have both collar and sheath, 
and a bulbous base to stem. ‘The edible 
Aminita has these characteristics also but dif- 
fers in other points, as may be seen by com- 
paring the descriptions and figures of num- 
bers 13 and 20. Real mushroom poisoning 
is much less frequent than is commonly 
supposed. Much of what is called mush- 
room poisoning is really indigestion caused 
by eating too much of this very strong and 
unaccustomed food, or by eating mushrooms 
that have partially decayed or have become 
too woody. 

G—July 
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FLY-POISON MUSHROOM. 

(Aminita muscaria.) Cap three to six 
inches in diameter, when young umbrella- 
shaped, scarlet, covered with yellowish or 
whitish sticky warts. Later the cap be- 
comes flat and the outer part or rim is 
orange-colored, or bright yellow, retaining 
the scarlet in the center. The edge usually 
has a number of dark stripes running toward 
but not reaching to the center. Gills white. 
Spores white. Stem four to six inches 
high; has a rather large reflexed collar near 
top which becomes loose in old plants. 
There is a/waysa sheath but it appears only 
in the form of scales or torn particles, never 
as an entire sheath, as with the edible orange 
Aminita. The flesh is firm and white. 
Virulently poisonous. Grows on the ground 
in woods and grassy fields. Season, sum- 
mer and fall. Fig. 21 shows the youngest, 
or ‘button,’ stage of the mushroom, show- 
ing how the upper portion of the sheath is 
torn into fragments which adhere to the 
Fig. 20 shows the full-grown form. 

SNOWDROP MUSHROOM. 

(Aminita verna.) The cap is smooth and 
either pure white or light brown, sticky, one 
to two inches in diameter. Gills white. 
Spores white. Stem twoto four inches high, 
white. Large, reflexed, white collar. Large, 
scalloped, white sheath, which shows a trace 
of red toward bottom. Base of stem bulbous. 
Flesh firm, white, very poisonous. Grows 
on ground in woods and meadows. The 
vernal or snowdrop Aminita occurs, as its 
name indicates, early in spring. It con- 
tinues, especially northward, until June or 
July. Fig. 18 shows the “button” stage 
and Fig. 19 the mature stage of this mush- 
room. The latter may be either white or 
drab. 


cap. 


SKUNK MUSHROOM. 

(Aminita phalloides.) Cap two to three 
inches in diameter, smooth, umbrella-shaped 
when young, flat when old, color usually 
white or brown. Gills white. Spores white. 
Stem three to five inches high, same color as 
cap. Small, thin, reflexed collar near top. 
Large scalloped sheath surrounding the very 
abruptly swollen base. Flesh firm, white. 
Odor disagreeable. Very poisonous. Grows 
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in open woods and pastures. Season, sum- 
mer and fall. 
PRISON TUBE MUSHROOM. 

(Boletus Satanus.) Cap four to eight 
inches in diameter, convex, with flat under 
side, soft, smooth, sticky, brown or yellow, 
with shades of green or red. Tubes small, 
yellow, mouths bright red. Spores oval, 
deep brown. Stem two to four inches high, 
covered above with a net-work of red or 
purple lines. Flesh white, turning red or 
blue when bruised. Very poisonous. Grows 
on ground. Season, fall. 

Where real poisoning from mushrooms 
occurs the remedies are sulphate of atro- 
pin, dose 1-20 to 1-60 grain, tincture of bel- 
ladonna, dose 20 to 30 drops. Sulphuric 
ether and Hoffman’s anodyne are also useful. 
Where acute indigestion is produced by 
mushroom eating use an emetic and follow 
this by warm milk. 

HINTS ON COLLECTING AND COOKING 

MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms should be gathered only in 
dry weather. Only specimens passed the 
‘button ”’ stage should be collected, as it is 


difficult to distinguish species in that condi- 
All specimens showing the slightest 
trace of decay and all worm-eaten ones 
must be rejected. Such specimens are dan- 
gerous even when belonging to a species 


tion. 


known to be edible. All fungi are best 
when cooked soon after gathering. Those 
not wanted for immediate consumption 
should be dried thoroughly in a moderately 
hot and well-ventilated oven. The annexed 
standard recipes have been thoroughly 
tested, but mushrooms can be cooked in 
many other ways. 
I.—PREPARATION OF MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms of all species should have 
the following preparation before cooking: 

Reject the lower part of stem or whole 
stem if at all tough. Pick off all straw, dirt, 
and adhering trash. Rinse in cold water, 
drain a moment, and then plunge into boil- 
ing water for about three seconds. Remove 
and wipe dry. 

2.—BROILED MUSHROOMS. 

Select large gill mushrooms. Discard 

stems. Prepare asin No. 1. Dredge with 
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flour and lay top downward on a broiler 

over a moderate fire. Lay on butter, pep- 

per, and salt. Cook five or six minutes. 
3.—-STEWED MUSHROOMS. 

Take ten large, fleshy mushrooms. Re- 
move stems. Lay in stew-pan with pepper, 
salt, parsley, and minced scallions. Add 
two wine-glasses of cream. Stew for one 
half hour. Remove mushrooms and lay on 
a hot plate. Beat up yolks of three eggs 
with one ounce butter and some nutmeg. 
Add to the liquor in pan, stirring gently 
until it thickens. Pour over the mushrooms 
and serve hot. 

4.—BAKED MUSHROOMS. 

Any species or size mushrooms can be 
successfully prepared by this recipe. Slice 
into a pie-dish. Add butter, pepper, salt, 
and chopped herbs. Cover with bread- 
crumbs. Cover dish and bake in hot oven 
for fifteen minutes. Serve in baking-dish. 

5:—-SWEATED MUSHROOMS. 

Discard base of stems. Rinse, scald, and 
wipe. Cut the large ones in two, tie the 
small ones in bundles. Place in a stew-pan 
with butter. Set pan just near enough to 
fire to melt butter and no more. Cover, 
and turn pan to secure uniform heating. 
Let stand thus ten minutes. Remove and 
drain. Dredge with flour, stew gently with 
butter, pepper, salt, and chopped herbs for 
one half hour. Thicken gravy with flour 
and a little grated cheese. Serve hot. 

All the Clavarias, Boleti, and dry-fleshed 
mushrooms are fine when cooked by this 
recipe. 

6.—PUFF-BALL LYONNAISE. 

Peel off skins, cut off and discard base. 
Slice through center and reject all not per- 
fectly white. Cut into thin slices and mingle 
with bacon, parsley, chopped onion, pepper, 
and salt. Dip into beaten egg yolks and 
bread-crumbs. Fry in lard five minutes. 
Serve hot on toast. 

7.—MUSHROOM CATSUP. 

Discard stems. Sprinkle with salt. Pile 
in a crock or tub and let stand three or four 
days, stirring occasionally. Squeeze out 
the liquor, and to each gallon add one half 
ounce each of crushed cloves and mustard ; 
one ounce each of allspice, peppercorns, 
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and ginger. Heat slowly in covered vessel 
until it boils. Set aside in warm place for 
two weeks. Strainand bottle. If it “works” 
in bottle, reheat and add more spice. This 
is very fine. 

8.—TO DRY MUSHROOMS. 

The Morels, Clavarias, Boleti, and Fairy- 
Ring mushrooms make the best dried mush- 
rooms, but nearly all can be preserved in 
this manner: Split all large or thick speci- 

Rinse in cold water only and wipe 
Lay on a sieve and set this in a 


mens. 


dry. 
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warm, airy place for two days. Place in 
a warm oven for two or three minutes. 
Pack in tins with spice at top and bottom. 
When wanted for use soak in warm milk 
for some hours, then treat as if fresh. 
9.—MUSHROOM PICKLES. 

All of the Agarics make good pickles if 
collected before they become too large. 
They may be prepared by any of the 
recipes used for pickling cucumbers and 
other vegetables. The caps only should be 
taken. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE (DscEMBER 29, 1809—May 19, 1898). 


BY PRES. CHARLES J. 


LITTLE, LED. 


OF GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


LADSTONE, declared Sir Roderick 
Murchison, was the prettiest boy that 
ever went to Eton, and this beauty 

he retained even in his dying hours. It 
was masculine and human; no one spoke of 
him as god-like, but men and women both 
felt the charm of his face, his voice, and his 
movements. Brilliant dark eyes shone be- 
neath a brow of exquisite mold ; delicately 
chiseled nostrils quivered above sensitive 
lips, supported by a firm chin ; the splendid 
head crowned with jet black hair rested 
upon a shapely but powerful neck. His 
form was not majestic like that of Webster, 
nor colossal like that of Bismarck, nor 
dwarfed like that of Thiers; it was superbly 
human, a form “where every god had set 
his seal to give the world assurance of a 
man,” lithe, elastic, vigorous, and perfectly 
proportioned. 

Nor did the brain belie the promise of 
the eyes. The rich, sweet tenor voice com- 
pelled attention and the eager flow of speech 
astonished the listener; but the chief fas- 
cination of the man was his mind. He 
could think so quickly and with such sub- 
tlety, his memory was so capacious and in 
such perfect order, and, if not a poet, he 
had that kind of eloquence which hovers on 
the border of poetry. 

Now gifts like these are perilous to most 
young men and especially to the sons of the 


wealthy. And Sir John Gladstone, the 
father of William Ewart, was immensely 
rich for his time. 

The Oxford student had abundant chances 
to ruin himself, but he was a serious lad. 
That he was of pure Scotch blood hardly 
explains hisearnestness. ‘Tweed, too, wasa 
Scotchman and subscribed himself a states- 
man. But the Gladstones, father and mother 
both, deserved the glory of their son, for they 
were noble natures and trained him wisely 
and in the fear of God, so that he escaped 
the temptations that often prove fatal to 
eager natures like hisown. He was openly 
and bravely religious. How pathetic the 
scene in his death-chamber, where the Grand 
Old Man’ prays now in English, now in 
French, and life rounds itself for him not to 
a fitful dream but to an act of worship! 
His career at Oxford was brilliant in achieve- 
ment and in forecast. He wished to enter 
the church but yielded to the judgment and 
desires of his father. The same docility of 
spirit made him a Conservative. Canning 
and Peel were friends of his father ; Oxford 
taught him to distrust liberty ; Burke’s max- 
ims and political philosophy seemed to him 
infallible. In a memorable speech he de- 
scribed his conversion to the Liberal party 
as due to “the slow and resistless forces of 
conviction,” a conversion of which Ma- 
caulay did not dream when he described 
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him as the hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories. Yet the essayist ought to have no- 
ted and understood the portents. There 
was in Gladstone’s earliest utterances an 
idealism which indicated the foreordained 
leader of the forces of progress. Even the 
book that Macaulay reviewed marked the 
stage in Gladstone’s intellectual develop- 
ment in which he pushed the theories he 
had imbibed to their inevitable conse- 
quence. 

In politics, as in theology and science, 
such intrepid logic is often the precursor of 
an impending revolution. 

In a brilliant article upon Gladstone pub- 
lished by Walter Bagehot in 1860, he was 
described as a puzzle to his contempo- 
raries and perhaps a puzzle tohimself. Pre- 
cisely. Even at the age of fifty-one he did 
not know whither he was going, and for the 
best of reasons. He did not know whither 
“the slow and resistless forces of convic- 
tion’ were carrying him. There is some- 


thing appalling in this state of mind to your 
average statesman; and it is truly danger- 
ous even to a thoroughly honest and power- 


ful thinker. To Mr. Gladstone it was es- 
pecially perilous because of his intellect- 
ual subtlety. “Gladstone can find good 
reasons for anything he chooses to do,” 
complained his critics. How prevalent this 
feeling became a single incident will show. 

It was proposed by some friends of Gari- 
baldi to marry himto a rich English woman. 
Some one suggested as an obstacle, ‘The 
general has a wife already.” “Oh! Get 
Gladstone to explain her away,” was the 
unexpected answer. And this perplexing 
combination of candor and of subtlety ex- 
plains the malignant hatred with which the 
coarser Tory minds pursued him for a gen- 
eration. They could follow Disraeli, for he 
had principles. They might be bad prin- 
ciples but they were at any rate intelli- 
gible. He stood for personal rule, for glit- 
ter and glory, for expansion abroad, which 
he called imperialism, and for stagnation at 
home, which he called stability. If he de- 
parted violently and unexpectedly from the 
latter it was only “to dish the Whigs,” the 
chief end of the statesman being of course 
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to keep his party in office and to glorify 
himself. 

But Gladstone, with his conscience and 
his idealism and his political subtlety, ap- 
peared to these stolid gentlemen a restless 
and a hypocritical disturber of things that 
ought not to be moved. He had abandoned 
them. They tried to crush him. Failing 
in this they maligned him. Their excuse is 
that they could “comprehend,” like Faust, 
‘‘only the spirit that they resembled.” For 
Mr. Gladstone was quite unique in political 
life. Compare him with his continental 
contemporaries, Bismarck, Cavour, Thiers, 
Crispi. How unlike any of these! Com- 
pare him with Peel or Disraeli. True, he 
was Called the “pony Peel” for a while, 
but the title soon became ludicrously 
inadequate and his eager fulness of 
speech and action contrasted sharply with 
Disraeli’s slowly-secreted and deadly venom 
and just as sharply with his serpentine 
windings and sudden springs. 

The future of Gladstone can be clearly 
discerned in the beginnings of his career. 
He entered the Commons quietly and 
studied its temper and its methods. He 
was more eager to learn than to display his 
gifts. Peel gave him a place in the govern- 
ment, which he administered with rare abil- 
ity. He soon showed a mastery of figures 
and of business details which approached 
the miraculous; the coming of a great 
finance minister was early evident to all. 
But quite suddenly he resigned, and the 
explanation of this step bewildered the 
average politician more than the resigna- 
tion. He wished to be out of office not be- 
cause he differed with Sir Robert Peel on 
the question of the Maynooth grants (he 
subsequently voted for them), but he wished 
to consider these grants unbiased by his 
connection with the government! They 
were a violation of the principles laid down 
in his book on the “ Relation of the Church 
and State.” To vote for them was to 
recant. He knew the subtlety of his 
own mind. If he remained in office the 
wish to support his colleagues might ob- 
scure and pervert his judgment. If he 
surrendered the principles of his book as 
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untenable or inapplicable he ought to do so 
free from any trammel. Men might call 
him quixotic and unpractical, and, worst of 
all, his friends might condemn him as a 
broken reed upon which no statesman could 
ever safely lean. Be it so. ‘To-morrow 
must take thought for the things of itself.” 

That resignation involved the future of 
Ireland. Gladstone’s conscience might take 
him into strange places and he doubtless 
felt in that trying moment the urgency of a 
mysterious future. One recalls with a kind 
of awe this early sacrifice; it was the har- 
binger of many forthe same people. The 
disestablishment of the Irish Church cost 
him his seat at Oxford University and many 
of his dearest friends ; the transformation of 
the land laws brought upon him the hatred 
of powerful interests, while it failed to win 
for him the affection of the Irish; home 
rule converted his majority into a minority 
and seemed to destroy at once his fame and 
his party. But Gladstone had higher aims 
than to be or to remain prime minister. He 
sought to do justice, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with his God. 

“The man that you revile,” exclaimed 
Dean Church with righteous indignation, 
“goes to my knowledge from his closet to 
the affairs of state.” He accomplished 
much for Ireland; less than he wished and 
yet even more than he expected. Few 
English names are revered in the Emerald 
Isle, but that of Gladstone will never be for- 
gotten. New generations will learn to cher- 
ish his memory, and the indestructible power 
of his conscience will lead Irishmen and 
Englishmen alike to reconciliation and to 
justice. ‘Uncle William,” said the wife of 
the murdered Lord Cavendish, “ Uncle Wil- 
liam, you did right to send Frederick to Ire- 
land.” Surely this noble niece knew how 
to comfort him. He had tried to do right ; 
in her overwhelming grief she remembered 
that. And now that his career is ended, the 
Liberal party, turning to the memory of his 
lofty endeavors to settle forever this ancient 
and bitter quarrel, will, forgetting its sacri- 
fices, consecrate itself anew to the cause of 
progress and righteous government. 

But when he resigned his place in 1845 
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noone dreamed of such a future. In fact 
the Falstaffians mocked at his scruples; 
what have honor and conscience to do with 
practical politics? Gladstone had effaced 
himself, they said. And it might have 
proved so in another country or with another 
man. England, however, offers peculiar 
opportunities for a growing statesman. Re- 
jected in one constituency, he can find an- 
other; he is never the victim and seldom the 
slave of the local bosses. And so Glad- 
stone reappeared as member of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He came back as the avenger of 
Sir Robert Peel. Peel had suffered keenly 
by Gladstone’s resignation; it deprived him 
of the only man who could give Disraeli 
scorn for scorn and lightning for his glitter. 
He rejoiced still in the sympathy and coun- 
sel of his younger friend, but he missed him 
sorely during the tortures of that terrible de- 
bate in which the genius of a magnificent 
adventurer poisoned as never before the 


weapons of party warfare. Gladstone was 


a Christian, but a thoroughly human one. 
Disraeli had in his eyes committed the un- 
pardonable sin, he had blasphemed the Holy 


Ghost. 

Peel, as we all know was an 
honest man and a great patriot. Disraeli 
knew it. Nevertheless he pursued him with 
charges of falsehood, hypocrisy, and treach- 
ery. And the one man of England that 
Gladstone meant to crush, if opportunity 
ever came, was this malignant persecutor. 
Peel never lived to see it done. But the 
two friends stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the Don Pacificodebate. Here for the first 
time Gladstone revealed the full splendor of 
his eloquence ; here too he revealed for the 
first time the principles that have dictated 
his foreign policy. It was in reply to Lord 
Palmerston, that most difficult of English 
Disguising him- 


now, 


statesmen to comprehend. 
self under a jaunty manner, he builded often 
nobler than he spoke; his contact with po- 
litical hypocrites made him cynical. ‘The 
right honorable gentleman proclaims his 
freedom from all bias,’’ said Richard Cob- 
den. “I admit it; even bias for the truth.” 
And during his leadership the moral atmos- 
phere of the House deteriorated rapidly. 
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Gladstone’s hatred for war, his greater 
hatred for oppression, his conception of na- 
tional dignity, his international sympathies, 
his regard for the weaker nations, his re- 
spect for justice, and his unshrinking appli- 
cation of Christian ideas to political prob- 
lems, filled the corrupted air of the Com- 
mons with purifying elements. Don Pa- 
cifico has been forgotten, but here, as often 
afterward, Gladstone revealed his guiding 
principles on a really trivial occasion. And 
his apparent inconsistencies were frequently 
like those of nature, due to the rigid appli- 
cation of those principles in unexpected 
moments. When afterward he stirred all 
Europe with his Neapolitan letters and 
struck the first great blow for Italian unity 
men hastened to exclaim: ‘‘ What manner of 
man is this, rebuking Palmerston for inter- 
ference with the domestic affairs of Greece 
and now making all Europe resound with 
his denunciation of the government of the 
Two Sicilies !” 

Large minds seem inconsistent to your 
mental pygmies. Gladstone never con- 
demned interference with oppression; but 
he condemned oppressive and aggressive 
interference everywhere. Pleading for the 
Neapolitans or for the Greeks of the Ionian 
Islands, for the Bulgarians or the Arme- 
nians, he was pleading for wronged hu- 
manity. And for these a man or a nation 
might be willing to risk both lives and riches. 
But interference to prolong the rule of the 
unspeakable Turk or an imperial policy of 
glitter and of blood had for him no charm, 
not even an excuse. His sympathies with 
struggling nationalities might and did be- 
tray him into error, notably in the case of 
the Confederate States. The difficulties of 
a political situation might entangle him in 
wars that he did not approve, like that of 
the Crimea and that of Egypt. But his 
love of peace gave to England and America 
the Arbitration Treaty, which alone made 
possible the kindly feeling that now exists 
between the great nations. Nor did the 
jingoes make this easy for him. Why 
knuckle to the Yankees? Why truckle 
to the Boers? Why help the Russians to 
increase their strength? Why sacrifice the 
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prestige of England and suffer her to be- 
come a second-class power? ‘ World his- 
tory is the judgment of God.” 

The present isolation of England is the 
condemnation of the jingoes and the vindi- 
cation of Gladstone. Behold the result. Eng- 
land isolated in Europe, yet her chief states- 
man everywhere beloved, except by the Great 
Assassin and his hirelings; Belgium, Greece, 
and Italy bemoaning the friend who helped 
them in the hour of need; Russia, Germany, 
and France standing awe-struck in presence 
of a new immortal whose eternal speech 
shall shape the future minds and destinies 
of England and of Europe. It was no lack 
of breadth that made Gladstone inaccess- 
ible to the dreams of empire with which 
his great rival intoxicated for a while 
the English people, but it was rather the 
deep conviction that England’s mission 
was before all the preservation and the 
perfection of her free institutions, that 
thus only could she save herself and benefit 
the humanrace. Hence thecentral thought 
of Gladstone is to be found in his domestic 
policy. 

First of all, Mr. Gladstone has reformed 
the finances of his native country and 
lifted burdens from every industrious Eng- 
lish shoulder. To say nothing of his 
service in the free trade legislation, his 
budgets have determined the principles of 
taxation, from which no future chancellor 
dare depart. There shall be no taxes upon 
knowledge, there shall be no taxes upon in- 
dustry, there shall be no taxes upon thrift, so 
read the splendid clauses of this financial 
Magna Charta. In 1852 he crushed Disraeli 
as a financier. In that tremendous effort he 
avenged his buried master, Peel, and estab- 
lished himself as the greatest business brain 
in England or the world. There was some- 
thing awful in the burst of fury with which 
he broke upon his victim’s head; some- 
thing majestic in the quick recovery of his 
self-control and the destructive progress of 
his logic; something superbly ludicrous in 
his demonstration that Disraeli’s surplus 
of millions was really a deficit. 

And his defeated rival, returning to the 
vacated place in after years, was wise enough 
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to learn from this incomparable master. 
Gladstone’s budget speeches would be im- 
possible in any other country and were pos- 
sible in England to no other man. The 
skill with which he marshalled and adorned 
the driest facts, the play of philosophic and 
historic intelligence that lightened up his 
propositions, were wonderful indeed, but the 
fascination of these earlier budgets, the 
magic of them, was the relief they gave to 
thousands and the simple means by which 
it was obtained. These budgets had in 
them the divine thoughtfulness that counts 
the drops of sweat upon the taxpayer’s brow, 
that sees where taxes hurt and why they 
hurt; they had, too, the divine boldness that 
seizes the right remedy and applies it with- 
out fear or favor. 

The second great achievement of Mr. 
Gladstone was the political enlargement of 
the working classes. Lord Shaftesbury, the 
noblest of English noblemen, never approved 
of Mr. Gladstone, partly because his friend 
Lord Palmerston disliked him cordially and 
partly because of Mr. Gladstone’s indiffer- 
Mr. Glad- 


ence to the factory legislation. 
stone thought that the workingman needed 
something more than oversight; he needed 


political power. So in 1866, as leader of 
the House of Commons, he brought in the 
Reform Bill. Oxford University had repu- 
diated him the year before; ‘“ unmuzzled ” 
him, said Mr. Gladstone, referring to a sneer 
of Palmerston’s. ‘The slow and resistless 
forces of conviction” had shown him 
whither he must go. So he girded himself 
for the journey and the battle that must 
follow. The fight was long and furious. 
Gladstone, weakened by the defection of 
Robert Lowe and other Liberals, could 
hardly hope for victory. But he struggled 
gloriously and closed the debate with the 
most eloquent of all his speeches. 

In style and ‘in delivery he was altogether 
unique; so fluent that Disraeli’s description 
of him as “intoxicated with his own ver- 
bosity”’ had all the force of skilful carica- 
ture; so intellectual that his sentences were 
loaded down with collateral thought ; always 
relying upon the invisible and the intangible, 
as though the cohorts of the moral world 
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were fighting on his side. Men cheered 
him though they failed to comprehend his 
words, for they always understood him; the 
glow of his eye, the tones of his voice, the ve- 
hement gesture, the majestic attitude, made 
his mind transparent. 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on 
our side. The great social forces which move on- 
ward in their might and majesty, and which the 
tumult of our debates does not for a moment 
impede or disturb, those great social forces are 
against you. They are marshalled on our side, and 
the banner which we now carry in this fight, though 
perhaps at this moment it may droop over our sink- 
ing heads, yet soon again will float in the eye of - 
heaven, and it will be borne by the united people 
of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but 
to a certain and not far distant victory. 

Such were the words in which Mr, Glad- 
stone closed the memorable debate. And, 
like some fragment of a better world, they 
reveal in their analysis the structure and 
the nature of the soul from which they 
came. This is the idealism of genuinely 
practical politics—alliance with the irresist- 
ible forces that are building for the nations 
a new horizon and a better sky. 

To be four times prime minister of Eng- 
land would in itself indicate remarkable 
power, yet a man of rare cunning might be 
that and accomplish nothing else. Glad- 
stone’s memory is revered, not for his elo- 
quence, though it was wonderful, not for his 
skill in debate, though it was never equaled 
in English history, but for his achievements 
and for his endeavors. He was mighty in 
words and in deeds. The episode of his 
retirement in 1875 marks the man indelibly. 
He could not, as he wrote to John Bright, 
remain inactive when things were going ‘‘to 
rags and ruin.” The impulse to hinder 
wrong, the impulse to further freedom, the 
impulse to ‘“‘a great and holy deed,” urged 
him to unexampled activity, after he had 
solemnly announced his withdrawal from 
the strife of parties and the struggles of 
Parliament. 

As I have mentioned already, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s youthful preference was the church, 
and his first book discussed the state in its 
relation to the church. This love for re- 
ligion developed splendid fruit. No prime 
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minister of England administered the estab- 
lishment with nobler purposes or wiser 
thoughtfulness. Men like Richard Church 
were brought from obscure’ positions to 
places of power like the deanship of St. 
Paul’s, where Liddon and Holland and 
Lightfoot helped to make the great cathe- 
dral a center of religious light. ‘“ Never,” 
wrote Church to Asa Gray, “never were 
more pains taken to find the right man for 
Canterbury.” And the touch of this power- 
ful mind was felt in nearly every diocese of 
England. 

On the other hand, Gladstone refused to 
be silent upon the great discussions forced 
upon all thinking men by Strauss and 
Darwin. He gave the weight of his char- 
acter and of his learning, he brought his 
dialectics and his controversial dexterity to 
the defense of Christian faith. Cynical 
philosophers might say that sensible men 
never reveal their religious opinions; Glad- 
stone thought that a disciple of Jesus never 
should conceal them. 

Strauss, Huxley, Ingersoll, attracted his 
attention, and the former has left on record 
a touching tribute to the candor and up- 
rightness of the “true English gentleman” 
that answered him. But the subtlety of 
Gladstone’s mind created here, too, the ap- 
pearance of inconsistency. The critic of the 
Vatican decrees, the ritualistic high-church- 
man, the friend of the dissenters, and the 
advocate of papal recognition of English 
orders, were hard for the average man to 
unite in one person. But it was even harder 
to combine the broad-minded thinker, who 


could be sympathetic even in treating of 
David Strauss, with the inflexible believer 
who was ready to die for Jesus Christ; or 
the chivalrous charity that turned aside to 
pay a pathetic and thrilling tribute to the 
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actress-wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
with the Puritan conscience that made of 
Hawarden Castle a house of prayer and 
praise. And so it was with Homer and 
Jesus Christ. For Gladstone they went to- 
gether; the joy of the Greek archipelago 
and the Light of the World. From these 
two foci of the ancient world he described 
the curve of modern civilization; from these 
he deduced and explained the shaping forces 
of our present time. 

Gladstone was the kind of man the Rom- 
ans called fe/ix; one who enjoyed the unin- 
terrupted favor of the gods and brought to 
others blessing and prosperity. 

He was happy in his early and in his later 
home, in his parents and his children, in his 
wife and in his friends. Happy, too, in his 
wealth and in his learning, in his vast en- 
dowments and his wonderful opportunities. 
But he was more than /e/ix; he was also 
victor, Hefought and he conquered himself 
and then the world. ‘The king is dead, 
long live the king!” Gladstone of Hawar- 
den Castle no longer fells the trees marked 
for destruction by decay. Gladstone of 
Hawarden Castle no longer gathers wife 
and children and servants about the family 
altar to keep himself and them in touch with 
God. Gladstone, the great commoner, no 
longer holds entranced excited friends and 
jeering foes with the flashing splendor of 
his brain and the music of his voice. But 
the Gladstone of English history sits regnant 
at the mighty council board from which the 
future of the three kingdoms shall be deter- 
mined by the immortal patriots whose aims 
have been God’s and their country’s and 
whose traditions constitute the ever-flowing 
silver streak that protects the British nation 
from her chief, if not her only, foe, unright- 
eousness. 








DEVIL’S ISLAND. 


BY ADOLFO ROSSI. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


EVIL’S ISLAND is situated off the 
1) coast of French Guiana, South 
America. Its name has been often 

met with in the past few months, because it 
is there that Captain Dreyfus, formerly of 
the French army, is kept under guard and 
alone. The circumstances attending his 
trial, the manner and method of his punish- 
ment, the attempts of certain citizens of 
France to vindicate his innocence, of which 
they are firmly convinced, and the astonish- 
ing indictment and trial of the novelist Zola 
are all too recent and well known to require 
repetition here. But Dreyfus is not the first 
to be confined on the island. Others had 
preceded him, and it may interest our 
readers to call to their remembrance that 


among these predecessors was an Italian, 


who is still living, but who passed some 
years there as a political convict during the 
empire of Napoleon III. His name 
Tibaldi, he is an old Republican, a friend of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, has reached the age 
of seventy-three, and now resides in Rome. 
A native of Piacenza, he enrolled himself at 
twenty-two in the university regiment, and 
after having taken part in the affairs of 
Cornuda, Treviso, and Vicenza—where he 
distinguished himself, was wounded, and 
won the grade of captain—he shared in the 


is 


defense of Rome. 

When the Roman Republic fell he emi- 
grated to Paris, in 1850, where he learned 
the optician’s trade, by which he gained a 
comfortable living in a few years. But con- 
tinuing to occupy himself with politics, and 
conspiring with French and Italians who 
wished to overthrow Napoleon after the 
coup @’ état and achieve the unity of Italy, 
he was not long in losing his liberty. In 
the month of June, 1857, he was arrested in 
his own house under the accusation of con- 
spiring against the safety of the state and 
against the life of the emperor. Tibaldi 
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denied the accusation, but the prefect of 
police showed him forty-six letters from 
England, Germany, and Italy which were 
addressed to him. And with these as 
proof, he was sentenced to transporta- 
tion. With his hands and feet chained 
together he was transferred from Mazas 
prison to Brest in February, 1858, and there, 
on April 6, was placed aboard the frigate 
Adour, bound for some unknown locality. 
He was put into the hold of the boat with 
some common criminals, in an enclosure shut 
in by iron bars and guarded by marines 
armed with sabers. Only after a horrible 
voyage of two months, the fatigues of which 
Tibaldi was able to endure because of his 
robust health and his age—he was barely 
thirty-three—he knew that his destination 
was Guiana. 

On June 5 a sailor announced to the con- 
victs that the Adour was coasting along the 
so-called Archipelago of Safety, and Tibaldi, 
having obtained permission to go up on 
deck, was pleasantly surprised at seeing that 
two of the three islands in the group were 
covered with luxuriant vegetation and pre- 
sented a pleasing aspect. But the illusion 
was of short duration. Disembarking soon 
after on Royal Island, he saw that the houses 
which seemed so beautiful at a distance were 
really prisons, whose thick walls choked 
under the imprecations of criminals. ‘The 
village which appeared laughing and pictur- 
esque from the frigate was a penal colony. 
There he was shut up in a damp cell, anda 
few days later, on June 15, was sent to 
Devil’s Island, a place especially assigned 
to political prisoners. This is how Tibaldi 
describes this small island: 

The impression it produced on me was far differ- 
ent from the one I had got of the island I had left. 
Bare cliffs, no verdure to attract the eye, a few old 
trees with their dry branches shorn of leaves, here 


and there some pitiful cabins—everywhere the ap- 
pearance of wretchedness and desolation, the whole 
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parched bya burning sun. You could find no name 
which would be better suited to this island. It is 
about three fifths of a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide. A small plot of land containing about 
one hundred and twenty square yards is given to 
every prisoner for a garden and a place where he 
can build a cabin. The soil is poor and almost bar- 
The island, which is traversed in its length by 
a low, rocky ridge, can be cultivated in a few places 


ren. 


only, so that the convict under many circumstances 
can raise nothing on his plot. 


Aided by the other political convicts Ti- 
baldi built his cabin, of but one story, with 
a straw roof, and beaten earth for a flooring. 
An opening in the wall served as a door, and 
a smaller aperture as a window. The furni- 
ture consisted of a camp bed, without tick 
or mattress, a straw bolster, an old tipsy 
table, and two large stones which served as 
chairs. ‘Tibaldi and eleven other prisoners 
lived in common and divided among them- 
selves their daily task, which consisted in 
going every morning to Royal Island in a 
boat to receive their provisions. The food 


was very bad, but was made endurable by 
constant care in its preparation and by the 


extras which each added to the common 
stock. Some gave beans they raised in their 
gardens, others fish caught on the seashore, 
others the birds which now and then allowed 
themselves to be taken. 

At the beginning of Tibaldi’s stay on the 
island all the convicts were obliged to with- 
draw at nightfall into a common sleeping- 
room, where they were subjected to the 
vigilant guard of an armed sentinel, who 
had express orders to fire on any one 
who should attempt to go out. At five 
o’clock in the morning the rising gun 
would be fired. Roll-call would at once 
follow, and then the political convicts were 
free to wander about the island for the 
entire day. At six in the evening they 
were obliged to report at the guard-house. 
At half-past seven the last roll-call was 
made, and after this each one retired to the 
common sleeping-hall until the next day. 
These constant roll-calls, and above all the 
necessity of sleeping in a common room, 
became burdensome. During the day the 
convicts enjoyed a certain liberty, since 
they could walk, work, or shut themselves 
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up in their cabins away from the eyes of 
their guards, as they pleased. Night re- 
called them to the sad reality of their posi- 
tion. (It is now known that Dreyfus is 
deprived of all these alleviations, cannot 
escape the eye of the sentinel for a mo- 
ment, nor hold communication with any one 
about him.) As an especial favor some of 
the condemned ones had obtained the per- 
mission of sleeping in their own cabins. 
Tibaldi was not long in being included 
among these fortunate ones, and after some 
months all his comrades enjoyed the same 
privilege. 

No sooner were they allowed to sleep by 
themselves than Tibaldi determined to plan 
anescape. In this undertaking he enlisted 
ten of his associates. Each one procured 
tools for the construction of a raft and 
quickly went to work. ‘There was no way 
of getting wood on the island. When they 
began to send political convicts there Devil’s 
Island was covered with trees, like its neigh- 
bors, and the prisoners had profited by them 
to build boats or rafts, by which some few of 
them had escaped. To prevent further oc- 
currences of this nature and at the same 
time to make the surveillance of the prison- 
ers less difficult, the administration had had 
all the trees cut down and rooted out. This 
measure, however, did not prevent the con- 
victs from making instruments by which to 
escape. The houses having wooden sheath- 
ing, they used this for lack of something 
better, and escapes began again. ‘The ad- 
ministration then ordered the destruction of 
the cabins, and carried off all the pieces of 
wood, thinking to accomplish the desired 
result in this manner. But in its calcula- 
tions it had forgotten the Amazon River, 
which in the rainy season becomes a tor- 
rent, uprooting and shattering the forest 
trees, bearing them along in a course so 
impetuous that nothing stops it, and pour- 
ing into the waters of the ocean streams 
that can be traced to a considerable distance. 

The Archipelago of Safety is situated al- 
most opposite the mouth of the Amazon, 
and every year the river sends an immense 
quantity of trees of all kinds crashing against 
the coast of Devil’s Island. All the con- 
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victs had to do was to get possession of 
these trees on their passage. But this oper- 
ation is attended by many perils, because 
at such a time the seais rough and because, 
owing to the hot atmosphere and the very 
cold rain and the fact that they must ex- 
pose themselves to the dampness, chills 
and fever are inevitable. Profiting by 
the moments when the rain was falling in 
sheets while the keeper did not dare leavé 
his quarters and the sentinel could not obey 
the orders to the very letter, Tibaldi and his 
companions confronted every peril and went 
to hunt up wood for the raft they had planned. 
Clothed in woolen jackets, they would run 
to the shore, plunge into the water up to 
their necks, and grasping the projecting 
points of rocks so as not to be swept away 
by the current, they would seize the trees 
as they went by, and having chosen those 
which, in their judgment, seemed most 
suited to their purpose, they would hide 
them under the sand. Then they would 


return to their cabins, proud at having ac- 
complished their mission in the face of so 


many dangers. 

They began thus to collect pieces of 
timber in the first days of May and contin- 
ued till the middle of June. Then they 
built a raft. They had set up their work- 
shop ina gully, taking care to post senti- 
nelson the heights roundabout. The idea of 
soon regaining their lost liberty increased 
their strength, and’ with the aid of the other 
prisoners everything was prepared for the 
night of August 4. On the evening of that 
day, Tibaldi tells us, they felt such an anx- 
iety that it was almost impossible for them 
to speak. It seemed to them as though 
everybody was suspecting their flight and 
yet it was only their fear which gave them 
this notion. The sun had set andthe cannon 
which was the signal for them to retire 
to their cabins had been fired. Would 
the guards notice that they were not there? 
Finally the preparations were all made and 
only the provisioning of the raft was to be 
seen to. They brought to the raft four bar- 
rels of water and some provisions. The 
moment having come for the flight, they as- 
sembled on some rocks about forty feet 
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above the level of the sea. The signal to 
embark was given. They rushed to the 
raft. Suddenly loaded down, it came near 
upsetting. One of the convicts was quite 
seriously injured in the struggle. 

In order to keep the wardens from no- 
ticing the escape of the prisoners, those who 
were left behind took on themselves to an- 
swer the roll-call for the fugitives for the 
space of twenty-four hours, by which time 
they hoped to be in safety. In front of the 
islands of the archipelago there are many 
ocean currents which lead to different parts 
of the continent. The fugitives chose the 
current which set toward the shores of 
Dutch Guiana. They had ten oars on the 
raft, a lateen sail, and a mast six feet in 
height. So long as they were going north- 
ward everything seemed to smile on their 
flight. The sea was calm and a most bril- 
liant moon shone in the heavens. A light 
breeze swelled their sail and gave promise 
of soon bringing them to the current 
which was to bear them rapidly toward the 
longed-for shore. 

All were eagerly plying their oars, look- 
ing back often in order to see whether 
any one was following them, when sud- 
denly the sky became overcast and a fierce 
tempest lowered. The darkness became so 
great that nothing could be seen around 
them. The hurricane broke and the raging 
sea covered them at every instant with its 
floods. The sail was split and they were 
left tothe mercy of the waves. Fortunately 
the sail-ropes had not been tied to the raft, 
so they were not upset when the canvas 
parted. The blast drove them out of the 
current and they were now drifting at hap- 
hazard, pushed on by a southeast wind. 
Suddenly the sound of breakers was heard. 
The lightning flashed and a rock was seen. 
Seven of the fugitives, worn out by fatigue 
and terror, could not move. Death seemed 
inevitable. A supreme effort of the other 
four saved them for the moment, but an- 
other cliff appeared, against which they were 
dashed headlong. Fortunately, however, 
the raft did not break. They stayed on 
it until dawn, and then casting themselves 
into the water they reached the unknown 
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coast by swimming. As soon as the gath- 
ering daylight permitted them to get their 
bearings they found they had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of that same French 
Guiana from which they had set out. One 
of the convicts who was familiar with the re- 
gion remembered that the natives had the 
habit of hiding the boats with which they nav- 
igate the little rivers that furrow the coun- 
try among the water plants which line their 
banks. He went to find one, while his 
companions, completely exhausted and al- 
most starved, had nothing saved of the 
stores except a few cucumbers, with which 
they managed to slake their torturing thirst. 

After a few hours’ repose they tried to re- 
pair their raft, but having neither saws nor 
nails made no headway at all. The whole 
day was thus passed in fruitless labor. 
Their companion did not return, and every 
moment expecting the arrival of constabu- 
lary which would carry them back to their 
place of punishment, they saw the approach 
of another night. At dusk they lighted a 
great fire to keep off the forest animals and 
also in the hope that some English or Amer- 
ican boat passing near would see it and 
rescue them. But nothing was heard save 
the cries of the monkeys. The next morn- 
ing they started on their painful way toward 
the Dutch settlements, nearly a hundred 
miles distant. 

They had to overcome a great many 
obstacles. A virgin forest must be traversed. 
With the few objects they still possessed 
strapped on their backs, they crawled 
painfully from the roots of onc tree to the 
roots of another. The effort was intense 
and the heat unendurable. ‘Thousands and 
thousands of insects and gnats stung them in- 
cessantly, bringing blood from their bodies 
without their being able to defend them- 
selves in any way whatever. For greater 
safety they went two by two, thus affording 
support for each other whenever they hap- 
pened to lose their footing, and as a means 
of protection from the larger apes. Sud- 
denly a cry for help was heard. It was 
Foulon, one of their number, who, stung by 
a gadfly in one hand, had instinctively taken 
the other away from the branch which it had 
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grasped and had fallen into the mire up to 
his neck. The more he struggled to free 
himself the deeper he sank. But two com- 
panions near at hand were able to fix ropes 
under his shoulders and pull him out, not, 
however, without great danger to themselves 
as well as to him. 

In this way they went on for three 
hours, making hardly three quarters of a 
mile. Solid ground finally appeared near at 
hand. Tibaldi pointed it out to the others, 
but in answer to his cries came the shouts 
of the constabulary: ‘Stop or we fire!” It 
afterward appeared that the convict who 
had gone in search of the boat had been 
betrayed to the authorities by an Indian. 

Once more in captivity, they were sent to 
Royal Island after a delay of a week in 
the barracks of Malnouri. Here all eleven 
were confined in a solitary place without air 
and light, where in less than three weeks 
nine fell ill and were carried off to the hos- 
pital. At the end of six weeks Tibaldi and 
the others who were not sick were sent 
back to Devil’s Island, where all but Tibaldi 
received notice of a general amnesty. He 
was returned to Royal Island and confined 
by himself for five years. His cell, but 
eight feet long and four feet wide, had a 
bare, muddy floor. All the air that it re- 
ceived came through an opening fifteen 


inches high and two inches wide. 

After five years of this half burial alive, 
Tibaldi, who had fallerr seriously ill, was 
carried to the hospital, where he remained a 


few months. Then a more humane gov- 
ernor was appointed and his lot changed 
completely. He became the gardener of the 
commandant and seemed to be born to a 
new life. Thus several years passed. In 
1870 Nino Bixio, a man who knew no ob- 
stacles, went to Ledru-Rollin and offered to 
try to liberate the prisoner. Ledru-Rollin 
approved of the project and offered to pay 
part of the expense. Bixio was already en- 
gaged in his preparations when the news 
came that Tibaldi was pardoned. In fact, 
on February 26, 1870, the commandant of 
Royal Island announced to Tibaldi both am- 
nesty and freedom. The man had passed 
a good thirteen years in French Guiana. 





“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS, 


N a bleak, wintry day, in February, 

1865, I climbed the elevation just 

south of Bordentown, N. J., known 

as “White Hill,” and making my way to a 

small, faded wooden dwelling, sounded the 

brass knocker and inquired of the servant 

whether the gentleman whom I had called to 
see was at home. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “you will find him 


in the barn.” 
Following the snowy path for a few rods, 
I pushed open the door of the barn and en- 


tered. Before me I sawa strapping Irish- 
man turning the crank of a corn-sheller with 
a vigor that brought beads of perspiration 
to his ruddy face. At his side was a small 
man in blue, swallowtail coat and flat brass 
buttons, shoveling in the ears of corn with an 
that kept the other busy. The 
striking feature of this homely scene was 
that the small man was in his eighty-eighth 
year, and the picture of rugged health and 
activity. Laying down his shovel, he came 
forward, shook hands cordially, and asked 
me to go back to the house with him, lead- 
ing the way with the brisk step of one of 
half his years. 

As he opened the door of his dwelling, he 
thought of something he wanted upstairs, 
and while I waited for him at the foot, he 
went to the top, two steps at a time, quickly 
reappearing and passing into the sitting- 
room just adjoining the hall. My host was 
Charles Stewart, known among his neigh- 
bors as the “ Commodore ” and “ Old Iron- 
sides,” though a few years before he had 
been made a rear-admiral on the retired list. 

In some respects Admiral Stewart was 
the most remarkable man I ever met. It was 
my pleasure to spend many hours in con- 
verse with him, and his wealth of reminis- 
cences, his brightness, his extraordinary 
memory, and his intelligent knowledge of 
national affairs were a continual source of 
instruction and delight. 


industry 


A. M. 


He was born in Philadelphia in 1778, and 
during his boyhood was a schoolmate of 
Stephen Decatur, who was a few months 
younger, in the old Philadelphia Academy. 
The friendship of their early days lasted 
through life. 

‘‘T never knew a boy so fond of a bout 
at fisticuffs as Decatur,” said Stewart, re- 
ferring to those far-away days. ‘ For weeks 
at atime he did not fail to arrange each 
day a contest with one of the other pupils, 
which was settled after school hours, gen- 
erally in the Quaker burying-ground near. 
He was a chivalrous lad who never took a 
wrong advantage of an antagonist, and was 
quick to defend any one that needed his 
help. When he was quite grown he ad- 
ministered a terrible punishment to a frowsy 
tramp who insulted his mother and refused 
to apologize. He and I never fought, per- 
haps for the good reason that I was afraid 
of him and he knew he was stronger than I. 
He was one of the bravest and most patri- 
otic men that ever lived.” 

‘When did you enter the navy?” 

“Tn 1798, when, as you know, there was 
a flurry ovegthe expected war with France. 
Decatur became a midshipman at the same 
time, and it was in that year that he and I 
attended a dinner given by the navy officers 
to General Washington.” 

* Did you ever exchange words with Wash- 
ington ?” 

“At the table I sat next to him on his 
left, though why I was given that seat of 
honor I do not understand. I never felt so 
dwarfed in my life. In the first place 
Washington was more than double my size, 
and I could never forget the halo of great- 
ness that attached to his name. He was 
very gracious and complimented me upon 
entering the service of my country, gave me 
some excellent advice, and heand I touched 
our wine-glasses. I never saw him after- 
ward, for he died the following year.” 
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The war with Tripoli was from 1801 to 
1805. During the latter part of the war our 
squadron fixed up the Jntrepid as a bomb- 
ketch, stowing a hundred barrels of powder 
and missiles in the hold, and piling up the 
deck with 150 shells, a large quantity of shot, 
and scrap-iron. The intention was to send 
this immense torpedo among the Tripolitan 
fleet in the harbor and explode it. It was 
in charge of Capt. Richard Somers, Lieut. 
Henry Wadsworth (an uncle of Longfellow, 
the poet), and eleven men who were to steal 
into the harbor in the darkness, set fire to a 
slow match, and row quietly away in two 
small boats. Before the right point was 
reached the ketch blew up, killing every one 
on board. It was never known of a cer- 
tainty whether the explosion was an acci- 
dent or brought about purposely by Somers 
upon finding he had been discovered by 
the enemy. I asked Stewart his opinion. 

“There was never a doubt in my mind 
that it was done deliberately by Somers,” 
he replied. ‘I had charge of one of the 
convoys, and was the last man to shake 
hands with him. He assured me that if 


detected he would blow up the ketch. It 
was a Clear night, with the stars shining 
overhead, but a thin haze rested on the 
When I halted I continued watch- 


water. 
ing the /ntrepid through a night-glass. It 
moved slowly with hardly a ripple, but 
soon faded from sight. I was stiil peering 
into the gloom when I sawa point of light 
like a star move swiftly in a horizontal line, 
but also up and down as if held by a man 
who was running. Suddenly it vanished, 
apparently dropping down a hatchway. I 
held my breath for I knew what was com- 
ing. The next minute it was as if a vol- 
cano had burst through the water, while the 
red sky was filled with flying fragments and 
bodies so mangled that none of them was 
afterward recognized. 

‘“*T described the incident,’’ added Stew- 
art, ‘‘to J. Fenimore Cooper when he was 
writing his history of the American navy. 
The fact that we found no bodies of the 
enemy led Cooper to think the explosion 
was accidental, though I shall always be- 
lieve otherwise.” 


“ OLD TRONSIDES.” 


“Your friend Decatur had a stirring per- 
sonal experience of his own at Tripoli,” I 
suggested. 

“Yes; that occurred some time before 
the blowing up of the ketch. His brother, 
Lieut. James Decatur, attacked a Tripolitan 
gunboat, which soon struck its colors. De- 
catur ran alongside, and had stepped on the 
deck to take possession when he was shot 
dead by a pistol in the hands of the captain. 
The next moment the boats swung apart. 
Stephen was engaged in fighting some other 
boats of the enemy at the time and over- 
came them, when he heard of what had 
happened to his brother. The gunboat 
was pointed out to him, and heading for it, 
he led his men over the gunwale into one 
of the fiercest fights of the whole war. De- 
catur singled out the captain, who was of 
giant stature, and impetuously attacked him. 
The huge Moor was equally eager and met 
him half way with a vicious thrust of a 
pike, which Decatur parried with such force 
that it swung the captain part way round. 
He was back again in a flash, and catching 
the blow of Decatur on his pike, the sword 
of the American snapped off at the hilt. 
Throwing up the hand holding the hilt, De- 
catur partly parried a second thrust from 
the pike, which passed through his coat and 
wounded him in the breast. Seizing the 
pike with both hands he twisted it from the 
grasp of his enemy, flung it aside, and grap- 
pled with him. 

“The next minute they fell on the deck 
with Decatur underneath, The Moor 
reached down to draw his yataghan, which 
was behind his sash in front, but Decatur 
held him so close to his breast that he could 
not wedge his hand between. Holding him 
thus with one hand, Decatur drew his own 
pistol from his side, reached over the back 
of his antagonist, and fired directly down- 
ward—that is, toward his own body. Noth- 
ing could have been more reckless, for, 
unless the bullet encountered some obstruc- 
tion, it was certain to pass through both 
bodies. Providentially, it did its work ef- 
fectually and Decatur was saved. 

‘It was while he was down on the deck 
that another Tripolitan attacked him. The 
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blow which he aimed at Decatur would have 
finished him had not Reuben James, a sailor, 
thrust out his arm and had it cleaved off by 
the blade of the weapon intended for his 
commander.” 

When Stewart finished his account of this 
incident he walked to a stand in the corner 
of the room, opened a drawer, and drew out 
a small weapon with a thin, sharply-pointed 
blade, curved like a scimiter, handle of 
ivory, the whole about nine inches in length. 

“That’s the dagger Decatur took from 
the Moor,” he explained ; “he gave it to me 
shortly after the fight, which he described 
as I have told it to you.” 

“Did you ever see Paul Jones?” I asked. 

‘‘A number of times at a coffee-house in 
Philadelphia much frequented by officers of 
the navy. I remember seeing him rowed 
down the river in a small boat while he 
stood up and waved a flag that had been 
presented to him by the ladies of the Swe- 
dish church.” 

‘““How far back does your memory ex- 
tend ?” 

The old man reflected a moment before 
replying. 

“The first incident I can recall is that 
of seeing Benedict Arnold burned in effigy. 
That was in 1781. I was only three years 
old, but,” he added, his little body shaking 
with laughter, “I had the best reason in 
the world for not forgetting it. I was such 
a troublesome child that my nurse solemnly 
assured me the ‘bad man’ would soon claim 
me. When I looked out of the window and 
Saw in a passing wagon ‘the figure of the 
traitor suspended on a gallows with another 
figure in black with horns and a pitchfork, 
all doubt of the nurse’s words vanished. I 
was sure that the party was coming for me 
and fell on the floor in such terror that I 
should have gone into convulsions had not 
the nurse driven all such danger out of my 
mind by giving me a spanking which it 
seems to me I can feel even to this day.” 

It is a matter of history that when the 
War of 1812 broke out our government had 
decided to make no contest against Great 

sritain on the ocean, because of her prodig- 
ious navy. It was Stewart and Bainbridge 
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who persuaded the authorities to give the 
navy achance, with the result that nineteen 
twentieths of the glory won in that struggle 
was upon the ocean. 

It fell to Stewart to fight the last naval 
battle of the war. He was in command of 
the grand old Constitution, which had made 
her matchless record under Hull and Bain- 
bridge, and in February, 1815, two months 
after a treaty of peace had been signed but 
before it was known to him, he was cruising 
off the coast of South America when he en- 
countered the Cyane and Levant. The bat- 
tle was fought by moonlight and the Ameri- 
can victory was greatly due to Stewart’s 
consummate seamanship. He defeated 
every attempt to rake him, raked each of 
the enemy’s ships repeatedly, and finally 
compelled both to surrender. When the re- 
spective chief officers met on the deck of 
the Constitution, they fell to criticizing each 
other because of his conduct during the en- 
gagement. Stewart quietly listened until 


they grew excited, when he interfered. 
“There’s no need of becoming angry ; if 
you don’t believe I whipped you fairly, I’ll 


put each of you back on his ship and we'll 
fight over again.” 

This ended the argument, for neither 
wished to renew his experience in that di- 
rection. Stewart had no superior in the navy 
asasailor. In 1808, when his services were 
not needed, he secured a four years’ leave 
of absence and took command of an East 
Indiaman. In the period named he earned 
$1,500,009 for his employers, paid the gov- 
ernment $600,000 in duties, and earned 
$30,000 for himself. He once came upon 
a Spanish ship drifting in mid ocean, and 
boarding her found every one of the crew 
helpless from yellow fever. He gave them 
the best attention possible and took the ves- 
sel into port. For this humane deed the 
king of Spain presented him with a valuable 
Toledo sword, whose hilt was shot away 
during the engagement with the Cyane. and 
Levant. 

The reader does not need to be reminded 
that Parnell, the “uncrowned king of Ire- 
land,” was the grandson of Admiral Stewart. 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon, Stew- 
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art was among the first to call upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who greeted the veteran cor- 
dially. 

‘Mr. President,” said he, “‘ I don’t come to 
offer my services ; I come to demand that I 
may be placed upon the active list and that 
it be done at once!”’ 

He strode angrily up and down the room, 
while the president looked at him with ad- 
miration and a certain sense of the pathetic 
humor of the situation. 

‘“‘Let me see, commodore, how old are 
you ?” 

‘“* How old am I!” repeated Stewart, stop- 
ping short and looking at him, ‘‘ What’s that 
got to do with it? Why, I’m only eighty- 
three; have you any objection to that?” 

The president could feel nothing but re- 
spect for the naval hero, who was never 
more in earnest. He said kindly: 

“Commodore, you ¢:1 your work nobly 
and I honor you for your patriotism, as do 
the whole American people, but let us give 
the younger men a chance. They are de- 


manding it and I cannot refuse, but I shall 
be grateful for your counsel at any time.” 


The tact of the great president partly 
mollified his visitor, though he never felt 
quite satisfied over the refusal of his request 
to serve his country in the Civil War. 

Joseph Bonaparte, eldest brother of Na- 
poleon, became an intimate friend of Stew- 
art, who induced him to make his home for 
most of his time while in America on a 
splendid estate near Bordentown. 

In recalling some reminiscence, Admiral 
Stewart made known an experience which 
may prove valuable to more than one reader 
of these pages. In the later years, he became 
a frequent sufferer from neuralgia. One 
day a leg was so painfully affected that he 
was lifted into bed. His distress continued, 
and it was impossible to sleep or obtain a 
posture that afforded relief. While he lay 
thus a neighbor, an old woman, visited him 
and bound up the inflamed leg with the 
common burdock leaf, covering every por- 
tion of the limb with the broad leaves, from 
which the ribs were first removed, so as to 
present a smooth surface. 

*“« There was soon a relaxation of suffering,” 
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said the admiral, ‘ and by and by I fell into 
a sleep which lasted until morning. When 
I awoke, I| felt no pain. I thought it was 
due to my leg settling into an easy position 
and for some minutes was afraid to stir. 
Finally I wriggled a toe, then bent the knee, 
and then leaped out of bed. Not a particle 
of neuralgia remained. I felt like a boy a 
a dozen years old. 

“Some days afterward one of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s hired men was taken with neu- 
ralgia which affected his whole body. His 
attending physician said he could not live 
twenty-four hours. I sent the old lady 
down to him, and on the third day he was 
plowing in the field. 

“When I was commandant of the Phila- 
delphia navy yard I told my experience to 
a number of brother officers who had mem- 
bers of their families suffering from the ex- 
asperating trouble. Some weeks later, when 
the incident had passed from my mind, I 
was surprised one day by a visit from eight 
or ten ladies, who said they had come ex- 
pressly to thank me for the remedy that had 
proved a blessing indeed to them. When 
in answer to my inquiries they replied that 
their chief suffering was from neuralgia in 
the head, I expressed my sympathy for the 
necessity of cutting off their hair, but they 
assured me they had not done so in any 
case. They had bound the leaves outside 
and in every case it was effective. 

** The cure of neuralgia thus produced by 
the burdock leaf is not permanent. It is 
liable to return at any time, but it can be 
driven away through the same means. You 
have noticed that I have it growing all about 
my place, and whenever necessary I make 
use of it and it never disappoints me. It 
may fail with some, but if it does no good 
it can do no harm, and I think it is pretty 
sure to do good.” 

When Admiral Stewart was about ninety 
years old a scirrhus cancer appeared on his 
tongue. The physician thought he could 
remove it with safety. 

“Tt is hardly worth while,” replied the 
admiral; “I think I have lived about long 
enough,” and he passed away in his ninety- 
second year. 
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War makes history rap- 


Progress of the War. , f 
idly, although its prog- 


ress from day to day may seem tedious. 
The fact of prime importance which stood 
out during the first six weeks of the war 
with Spain was that the United States, 
unprepared for conflict with a foreign 


power, moved steadily forward in her purpose 
to overwhelm Spain’s forces with a mini- 
mum sacrifice of life and armament on our 
part. Revised estimates of the Spanish loss 
in the single battle of Manila place the killed 
at four hundred and the wounded at about six 
hundred men, to which is to be added at least 
one hundred kiiled and three times that num- 
ber wounded in operations on the Cuban 
coast and Puerto Rico. The American loss 
for the same period does not exceed eleven 
men killed and twenty wounded. The 
American method of carrying on 

the war is described in considerable 

detail elsewhere in this issue of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

With regard to Spain’s plans, 
her tactics have indicated that she 
hoped to delay our invasion of 
Cuba until the rainy season there, 
June should 
force us to suspend military opera- 
tions until fall. If in the meantime 
intervention by European powers 
to end the strife could be secured, 


beginning about i, 


Spain might save something instead 
of paying full penalty for defeat at 
The situation favored such 
strategy, for in order to occupy 


arms. 


Cuba we must raise and equip an 
and regulars 
able to cope with Spanish troops 
on the island numbering at least 
perhaps 120,000. Spain, 
too, kept us guessing as to the 
whereabouts of the best fighting 
ships she possesses, which she pur- 
posed to send to reinforce the 
Spanish forces in the West Indies. 
H—July 


army of volunteers 


80,000, 


IT IS MADE. 


A squadron of six vessels, including two 
battle-ships, which sailed from the Cape 
Verde Islands upon Portugal’s proclama- 
tion of neutrality, April 29, appeared 
at Martinique, a French possession 
the West Indies, on May 13; 
ported at Curacao, a Dutch possession off 


in 
was re- 


the Venezuelan coast, two days later, and 
on May 19g reached the harbor of Santiago 
on the southeastern coast of Cuba, This re- 
gion was supposed to be almost entirely in 
the hands of insurgents, the city alone ex- 
cepted, and it was beyond the line of block- 
ade established by our navy. The harbor 
was strongly fortified at its narrow entrance 
and a fleet inside could be hidden from the 
view of an ocean patrol. There is no rail- 
road communication between Santiago and 
Havana. Whatever considerations may have 


ADMIRAL PASCUAL CERVERA Y TOPETE. 
Commanding the Cape Verde Fleet. 
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induced Admiral Cervera, commanding this 
fleet, to choose Santiago, his arrival there 
surprised our strategists and it was near the 
end of the month of May before Commodore 
Schley, of the “ Flying Squadron, ” was cer- 
tain that the bulk of the fleet had really 
sought refuge there. The day before the 
Cape Verde fleet was sighted at Martinique, 
Admiral Sampson appeared before San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, seeking it, and, failing to find 
it, he opened fire on the fortifications, mainly 
for the purpose of discovering their strength. 
Considerable damage was inflicted by the 
bombardment from our fleet and two Ameri- 
cans were killed and seven wounded. 

Admiral Sampson later joined Commodore 
Schley’s squadron before Santiago, where, 
on June 3, occurred a daring and success- 
ful exploit, than which naval history has 
shown none braver. The plan was con- 
ceived of bottling up Cervera’s fleet in the 
harbor by running a 300-foot steel collier 
into the narrow channel and sinking her by 
means of torpedoes. Assistant Naval Con- 
structor Richmond P. Hobson, of Alabama, 
was entrusted with the task, and seven 
men, out of hundreds who volunteered for 
this service—Daniel Montague, machinist, 
George Charette, gunner’s mate, J. C. Mur- 
phy, coxswain, Osborn Deignan, coxswain, 
George FF. Phillips, machinist, Francis 
Kelly, water tender, and R. Clausen, cox- 
swain—manned the Merrimac with Hobson, 
and into the face of the batteries and fire 
from the enemy’s ships they went, to what 
promised certain death. But they accom- 
plished the task they undertook, two only 
being wounded, and falling into the hands 
of the Spaniards, Admiral Cervera sent word 
to Admiral Sampson that they were safe, 
that “daring like theirs makes a bitterest 
enemy proud that his fellow men can be such 
heroes,” and that they would be exchanged 
for Spanish prisoners held by the United 
States. Such was the beginning of the in- 
vestment of Santiago, where bombardment 
of the fortifications and the cooperation of 
land forces sent from the United States 
early in June was calculated to overcome 
the land and ‘naval forces of Spain at that 
point. 


HISTORY AS IT IS MADE. 


Meantime blockading operations of our 
ships along Cuban coasts had resulted in 
the reduction of several minor fortifications, 
and by the second week in June the cutting 
of cables had almost completely isolated 
Cuba from communication with the outside 
world, It was during cable-cutting opera- 
tions at Cardenas, on May 11, that the 
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first United States officer was killed—En- 
sign Worth Bagley of North Carolina, of the 
torpedo-boat Winslow, which was disabled 
by Spanish gunboats. Four American 
sailors were killed and three wounded at 
Cardenas. At Cienfuegos, on the same 
day, one American was killed and seven 
wounded during similar cable-cutting work. 
In both cases Spaniards on shore suffered 
much heavier losses. 

As if the war lacked sufficiently spectacu- 
lar performances the battle-ship Oregon fur- 
nished one, by safely making a trip all the 
way around South America, from Puget 
Sound to Key West, about 14,000 miles, 
in two months and twenty-one days, report- 
ing at once in perfect order to Admiral 
Sampson’s Atlantic squadron for service. 
The Oregon's demonstration of the strategic 
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advantages of a Nicaraguan canal, which 
would have saved her thirty-four days, was 
indisputable. 

Less satisfactory to impatient national de- 
sire for a.quick conclusion of the war is the 
first six weeks of military movements. The 
size of the military task imposed was gener- 
ally underestimated. The period under con- 
sideration saw practically the full mustering 
in of 125,000 volunteers called for, but the 
president issued a second call, on May 25, 
for 75,000 more. ‘The ranks of the enlarged 
regular army did not fill so rapidly, and al- 
though mobilization to central camps was 
rapidly effected, arms and equipment could 
not be secured ina day or a week or several 
The War Department’s estimate of 
the number of men to be employed in its 
share of war operations is no less than 278,- 
soo, and to make them fit into service like 
the regular army is a giant task. The ap- 
pointment of officers of this army, devolving 
upon the president, is in itself a burdensome 
responsibility. 


W eeks. 


Among twelve major-gen- 
erals appointed, President McKinley won 
hearty approval by selecting two Confeder- 
ate generals, Joseph Wheeler of Alabama, 
Fitzhugh Lee of Georgia, and two Union 
generals, James H. Wilson of Delaware, and 

Mr. Sew- 
ell declined to give up his seat in the United 
States Senate to take the appointment, and 
the president appointed M. C. Butler, of 
South Carolina. ‘ Some of the appointments 
of relatives of public men of reputation or 
political standing, who are without military 
training or experience, to positions on com- 
manders’ staffs and in the commissary and 
subsistence departments have been criticized; 
complaints concerning subsistence and ac- 
commodations have latterly broken out in 
the various camps. Yet, on the whole, the 
capacity of this nation to adapt itself even 
toa military emergency has astonished ex- 
pert observers. A strict press censorship 


makes news of army movements late of pub- 
lication, but it is known that expeditions 
with arms for Cuban insurgents have been 
successful, and a number of regiments of 
troops have been sent to cooperate with the 
fleet at Santiago. 
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The Philippine problem thrust upon us 
by Dewey’s achievement drew heavily upon 
our military forces as well as our national 
traditions and aspirations. Rear-Admiral 
Dewey maintains his blockade of Manila, 
and the United States cruiser Charleston 
started from San Francisco on May 21 to 
join him. The first detachment of rein- 
forcements (2,500 men) sailed on May 25, 
a second detachment has been organized, 
and this government has planned to trans- 
port more than 20,000 troops to take pos- 
session at Manila, under command of Maj.- 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, who has been appointed 
military governor. Incidental to this estab- 
lishment of an Asiatic outpost, the use of 
Hawaii as an intermediate station presages 
its recognition as American territory. The 
Spanish governor of the Philippines has in- 
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MAJ.-GEN. M. C, BUTLER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


formed the government at Madrid that the 
insurgents are besieging Manila and occupy 
the surrounding territory. 


In Great Britain it 
is the habit to make 
important intimations of government policy 


Joseph Chamberlain 
on ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Alliance.”’ 


in speeches in the provinces, before com- 
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mercial organizations and the like. 
therefore, Joseph Chamberlain, 
of Lord Salisbury’s 


When, 
colonial 


secretary cabinet, 


boldly advocated an Anglo-Saxon alliance 
in a speech at Birmingham, May 13, it made 


a sensation in every leading capital of the 
The United States was in a mood 
to accept such a suggestion with more grace 


world. 


than ever before, since it seemed that Great 
Britain alone of European powers was able 
to conceive that the highest of motives 
finally drove us to war with Spain. Mr. 
Chamberlain said in part: 


A new situation has arisen, and it is right the 
people of this country should have it under their 
consideration. All the powerful states of Europe 
have made alliances, and as long as we keep out- 
side these alliances we are liable to be confronted 
at any moment with a combination of great powers 
that 


the most hot-headed politician would be able to 


so powerful not even the most extreme, 
contemplate it without a certain sense of uneasi- 
ness. We stand alone, and we may be confronted 
with such a combination as I have indicated to you. 
What is the first duty of a government under these 
circumstances? I say without hesitation that the 
first duty is to draw all parts of the empire closer 
together, to infuse into them a spirit of united and 
of imperial patriotism. We have not neglected 
We have pursued it steadfastly 
and with results that are patent to all the world. 


It is to establish and 


that primary duty. 


What is our next duty? 
to maintain bonds of permanent amity with our 
kinsmen across the Atlantic. 
They speak our language, 


They are a powerful 
and a generous nation. 
they are bred of our race. Their laws, their litera- 
ture, their standpoint upon every question are the 
same as ours; their feeling, their interest in the 
cause of humanity and the peaceful development 
of the I do not 
know what the future has in store forus. I do not 
know what arrangements may be possible with us, 


world are identical with ours. 


but this I know and feel—that the closer, the more 
cordial, the fuller, and’ the more definite these 
arrangements are with the consent of both peoples, 
the better it will be for both and for the world. 
And I even go so far as to say that, terrible as war 
may be, even war itself would be cheaply purchased 
if in a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack should wave together over an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance. Now, it is one of the most 
satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury’s policy that 
at the present time these two great nations under- 
stand each other better than they have ever done 
since more than a century ago. They were sepa- 
rated by the blunder of the British government. 
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THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


Great Britain’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to discuss in 
particular the great interests at stake in the 
far East. And it is a noteworthy fact that, 
since Dewey’s victory at Manila opened up 
colonial possibilities for the United States 
in the same region, a surprisingly large 
number of conservative and representative 
journals of commercial interests in this 
country have changed front, and, taking 
their cue from Mr. Chamberlain, they ad- 
vocate a policy of expansion on the identi- 
cal lines he laid down for Great Britain, 
many of them favoring an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance in some form. Organs of Irish 
and German-American nationalities in the 
United States without exception antag- 
onize such an alliance, pointing out that 
only the selfish ends of British power would 
be subserved. 


Comporting with the 
current talk of Anglo- 
American understanding, initiatory steps 
have been taken for the creation of an in- 
ternational commission to settle outstand- 


Joint Commission 
on Canadian Disputes. 
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ing disputes between Canada and the 
United States. 
revising rules regarding seal-catching under 


The time had arrived for 


the award of the Paris Tribunal of 1893, 
and the occasion was used to renew nego- 
tiations which had hitherto failed to result 
in agreement. Late in May a conference 
vas held in Washington between Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, British ambassador, Sir Louis 
lavies, Canadian minister of marine, John 
\V. Foster, special Canadian commissioner 
of the United States, and John A. Kasson, 
United States reciprocity commissioner. 
hey agreed upon the establishment of a 
commission to frame a treaty covering the 
lake 
fisheries, border laws, reciprocity, mining 
in the Klondike region, and the fixing of 
If the com- 


Bering seal controversy, coast and 


the Alaskan boundary line. 
is 
powers, etc., will be fixed by the executives 
of Great Britain (for her Canadian de- 
pendency) and the United States. When 
the preliminary agreement shall have been 
ratified, the serious work of adjustment of 


mission established, its composition, 


involved problems of long standing will 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
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have just begun. But the spirit which has 
succeeded in agreeing that a commission 
shall be formed to undertake the important 





me] 








OSCAR 8S. STRAUS, 
United States Minister to Turkey. 


task is commended on both sides of the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic, too. 


A New Ministerto Turkey. Jeopardy a Ameni- 
can interests in Tur- 
key at a time not long past threatened to 
involve us in open hostilities, and Armenian 
entanglements still persist as unsettled dip- 
lomatic problems. President McKinley 
appointed James B. Angell to this impor- 
tant post, from which he returns to resume 
his duties as president of Michigan Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor in the fall. To suc- 
ceed him the president has secured the 
services of Oscar S. Straus, who served as 
minister to Turkey during President Cleve- 
land’s first term. His qualifications for 
the post have been proven. He is of the 
Jewish race, a New York merchant, and his 
appointment is a second recognition of a 
Gold Democrat by the administration. 


After the Spanish 
reverses in the 
Philippines became known to the people 
under the home government, the Spanish 


European Problems, Political 
and Social. 
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monarchy was called upon to meet 
serious disturbances by the populace. 
They took the form of ‘bread riots,” 
and the government not only remitted 
grain duties but placed many cities and 
towns under martial law to preserve 
order. The government was so severely 
criticized in the Cortes for the disaster 
to the Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Montojo at Manila, and for the conduct 
of the war in general, that the cabinet 
resigned, and Sefior Sagasta, the prime 
minister, formed a new cabinet, popu- 
larly understood to stand for a more 
vigorous prosecution of hostilities. Pat- 
ent efforts to secure intervention in the 
war by European powers proved in- 
effectual and Spain was left to face tre- 
mendous financial difficulties at home 
and fight out the contest by herself. 

Italy was one of the European govern- 
ments which had serious troubles of her 
own to contend with at this time. For- 


midable “bread riots,” supposed to be 
ADMIRAL PATRICIO MONTOJO Y PASARON. 


the premature breaking out of a long Commanding the Late Spanish Fleet at Manila. 


planned revolution, were only put down 
by the military after much slaughter of rioters precarious. The hands of M. Hanotaux, 
in the streets of important cities. Martial who represents a vigorous foreign policy, 
law was enforced and order restored, but have apparently been strengthened. Eng- 
the underlying causes of disturbance still land has gained in the far East a long-term 
cause serious concern. Corn duties were concession of coal fields in the Chinese 
revoked, for it was evident that starvation province of Shan-Si, said to be 14,000 miles 
goaded many people to violence. There square and consequently of world-wide im- 
seems to be no doubt that the mass of portance. 
people is being taxed to death to support 
King Humbert’s rule, with its extravagances, eee Negotiations for trea- 
one ° P . Reciprocity with France. > P 
military establishment, and colonial projects. ties under the reci- 
It is claimed, also, that popular discon- procity sections of the Dingley Tariff Law 
tent coincides with papal opposition to the have been pending for some time with 
new régime, under which temporal power of several foreign countries, through the presi- 
the pope is lacking, and that a change toa dent’s special reciprocity commissioner, 
republican form of government, or a con- John A. Kasson. The first treaty has been 
geries of republics including papal states, consummated with France and it was’ Pro- 
is the ultimate object of the revolutionists. claimed by the president on May 30. This 
The government has been obliged to form a_ treaty was welcomed by a large portion of 
new cabinet, although the Marquis di the press of the United States, as confirma- 
Rudini remains premier. tion of sincerity on the part of the French 
Elections in France, where the Dreyfus- government in preserving strict neutrality 
Zola scandal still drags along in courts, re- during the present war. Considerable ill- 
sulted in favor of the government, although feeling had been occasioned by the position 
its majority in the Chamber of Deputies is taken by most of the French journals, which 
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sharply criticized us and sympathized with 


Spain. It is asserted that the interests of 


French holders of Spanish bonds accounted 
to a great extent for the attitude of promi- 
nent French papers; their utterances aroused 
considerable talk among American women 
of boycotting French dressmakers and milli- 


ners. Reciprocity with France, therefore, 
appeals to public sentiment, while the exist- 
ence of a treaty is of practical importance 
to several commercial interests. The presi- 
dent, under the law, has reduced duties 
about one fifth on argols, or crude tartar, 
brandies, still wines and vermuth, and works 
of art. The French tariff contains maxi- 
mum and minimum rates of imposition, and 
that government for her part gives us the 
benefit of minimum rates, a reduction of 
about one half on meat products, one third 
on lard compounds, and the minimum on 
fresh and dried fruits and forms of lumber. 


Congress has found 
time to enact an in- 
terstate railway arbitration law, which 
provides a means for voluntary submission 
of disputes as they arise and was supported 
by leaders of many of the largest labor 
in the country. The law 
provides that the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
commissioner of labor shall, on the re- 
quest of either party, endeavor to settle 
the dispute by mediation, and in case of 
failure the controversy may be submitted to 
the arbitration of a board of three persons, 
each party to the controversy to name one 
arbitrator, and the two thus named to select 
a third. Pending a decision the parties are 
to maintain the status guo. The award is 
to continue in force for one year—appeal 
from the award to the courts being allow- 
able on points of law—and the employer shall 
not dismiss nor shall any employee dissatis- 
fied with the award quit work under three 
months without giving thirty days’ notice. 
If a labor organization orders otherwise, it 
shall be liable to damages. The law pro- 
vides against compulsion of personal service 
by an employee pending arbitration and 
prohibits the use of writs of injunction to 


Railway Arbitration Law. 


organizations 
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compel service under an award, but in giv- 
ing certain legal status to incorporated labor 
organizations, it is required that such organ- 
izations shall cause the membership to cease 
of one who participates in or instigates force 
or violence against property or persons in 
labor troubles. The law also prohibits em- 
ployers from discriminating against em- 
ployees by reason of their connection with 
labor organizations by blacklist or otherwise. 
The law is complicated beoause the attempt 
is made to cover so much ground, but the 
opportunity for the exercise of arbitration 
spirit has been provided. 


Opening of the Not even the ad- 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition. yent of a foreign 
war prevented the opening of the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, Neb., on 


JOHN A. KASSON. 
Special Reciprocity Commissioner. 


June 1, and this fact is significant of the 
immensity of this country and its resour- 
ces. The exposition project was organ- 
ized in 1895 by representatives of busi- 
ness organizations from some twenty-four 
states and territories, and it has been car- 
ried out by a corporation with capital of 
$1,000,000. Congress appropriated $200,- 
ooo for a government building and exhibit, 
the Nebraska legislature gave $100,000 for 
a state exhibit, and the city of Omaha con- 
tributed $30,000. It is stated that eleven 
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states and territories besides the originators 
take part in the exposition. 
position buildings are of staff, like those at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago; they are built 


The main ex- 


about an oblong body of water, and state 
buildings skirt them. As an exhibition of 
the enterprise and growth of a vast empire 
from which but four states had been admit- 
ted to the union fifty years ago, this expo- 
sition affords a unique object lesson to our 
own people and foreign people as well. 
President McKinley formally opened the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition by touching 
an electric key in Washington and trans- 
mitting a greeting to Omaha by long- 


distance telephone. The exposition will 


last until October. 


In civil life the death of 

William E. Gladstone on 
May 19 overshadows the loss of other men 
ordinary only in comparison with that 
“Greatest Times.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s remains were given a state 
funeral and lie in Westminster Abbey by 
wish of Parliament, the privilege of burial 
by his side being granted to his wife when 
she shall come to die. Cardinal Elzear 
Alexandre Taschereau, the first Canadian 
prelate to receive the red hat (in 1886), 
died in Quebec April 12. He is widely re- 
membered for his enmity to intemperance 
and his leadership of those who risked 
their aid the sufferers during 
the pestilence of 1847-48. Gen. Joaquin 
Crespo, formerly president of Venezuela, 
died on April 17 while leading government 
troops against insurgents. On April 19 
George Parsons Lathrop, son-in-law of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, essayist, editor, novel- 
ist, and founder of the American Copyright 
League, died in New York. The death of 
United States Senator E. C. Walthall of 
Mississippi occurred on April 21. Rev. 
3irdsey Grant Northrop, ‘father of village 
improvement societies,” died on April 29. 
On May 3 Prince Kung, first president 
of the Chinese Tsung li-Yamun and later 
prime minister of the Imperial Clan Court, 
died in Pekin. He was one of the strong- 
est supporters of Li Hung Chang and 


The Death-Roll. 


Englishman of our 


lives to 
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his progressive policy. Eduard Remenyi, 
the violinist, died on May 15, in the midst 
of a performance before a San Francisco 
audience. The Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea 
of Boston died on May 17. The May 


THE LATE CHARLES V. GRIDLEY. 
Captain of Admiral Dewey’s Flag-ship “‘ Olympia.’ 


’ 


death-list also includes Lyon Playfair, long 
professor of chemistry at the University 
of Edinburgh, president of the British Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission of 1874, post- 
master-general under Gladstone, 1873-74, 
privy councillor of the queen, and member 
of Parliament for many years. To the after 
effects of the strain of the battle at Manila 
must be attributed the death of the gallant 
captain of Dewey’s flag-ship O/ympia, Charles 
V. Gridley. No tribute to his character can 
exceed the words of the rear-admiral on that 
morning of the rst of May, ‘“ You may fire 
when ready, Gridley.” Captain Gridley 
died at Kobe, Japan, June 5, on his way 
home to Erie, Pa., under invalid orders. 
He had been advanced five numbers in the 
list of captains for his services at Manila. 
He took part in the battle of Mobile Bay in 
1864, became commander in 1882, and 
captain in 1895. 





THE C. L. S. C. ENGLISH YEAR, 1898-99. 


No part of the four years’ course of the C. L. S.C. 
possesses greater interest for the student than the 
English Year, since a country so rich in historic and 
literary achievements presents an inexhaustible field 
for study. 
will prove especially valuable, enabling the student 


For this reason the course of 1898-99 


not only to secure that broad view which is one of 
the essential features of the C. L. S. C. plan, but 
giving him also the opportunity for specializing his 
work, since four of the books of the year will relate 
to England, considered from either the historical, 
literary, or social standpoint. 

“Twenty Centuries of English History,” by James 
Richard Joy, is the new title of the “Outline His- 
tory of England” issued a few years ago and ac- 
Mr. 
Joy has added much of interest and value to the 
present edition, and Chautauqua students will find 
in this admirable little volume not only a clear and 


cepted with hearty appreciation everywhere. 


picturesque setting of the great facts of English 
history, but a philosophic interpretation of the facts 
as they illustrate the development of a rude people 
into one of the greatest nations of modern times. 
Maps and illustrations add to other attractive feat- 
ures of this volume. 

“Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” by Harry 
Pratt Judson, of The University of Chicago, when 
first published by the C. L. S. C. four years ago at 
once took rank as an important contribution to his- 
torical literature. No other single volume puts the 
subject before the reader in so concise and effective 
amanner. The shifting kaleidoscope of European 
affairs is a subject of deep interest to every Ameri- 

in who takes a thoughtful interest in the world’s 
progress, and the value of Professor Judson’s vol- 
ume as a work of reference in the household can 
The style of the book will 
prove fascinating to the average reader, and to the 


readily be appreciated. 


thoughtful student the excellent summaries and 


bibliographies will make the volume especially 
helpful and interesting. 

“From Chaucer to Tennyson,” by Prof. H. A. 
Beers, of Yale University, has long been a favorite 
with Chautauquans and other students of English 
literature. The grouping of each period about one 
or more of its greatest writers enables the author to 
treat with special fulness the commanding figures in 
English literature, subordinating the less important 
characters, yet showing clearly their relation to the 


literary life of the time. The book is one which 


leaves a clear and vivid impression, and Professor 
Beers’ discrimination and sound literary judgment 
have made the volume a helpful guide to thousands 
of students of English literature. 

“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century,” 
by Miss Susan Hale, will fill an important place in 
the year’s plan of work. Miss Hale is an enthusi- 
astic student of eighteenth century life and man- 
ners, and the reader is introduced to the period at 
first hand, by means of very full extracts from the 
of the time. Miss 

the people of her 


novels, diaries, and letters 


Hale’s long experience with 
chosen field has enabled her to make the selection 
with rare skill and discretion, and her own happy 
introductions and comments add a charm to the 
The 
period covered is rich in materials for such a vol- 
ume, and from Pope to Fanny Burney the people 
of the century will live and move once more while 


book which the reader will find irresistible. 


surrounded with the picturesque setting which time 
gives to a period long since past. 

“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” by 
the late Alexander Winchell, presents the scientific 
side of the year’s work in such a skilful and yet pop- 
ular way that to the most unscientific reader the 
book has all the charm of a story. The rocks and 
the hills, the very stones at our feet are invested 
with new interest and significance when interpreted 
by the genius of a great writer who was eminent 
also as a teacher and scientist. This book has been 
used by the C. L. S. C. many times, and with much 
satisfaction on the part of the students. <A recent 
revision of the volume brings it into harmony with 
the most recent developments. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN enters upon its twenty-eighth 
volume with the October number and plans are be- 
ing formed to make that the most attractive volume 
the magazine has known. ‘The improvements of the 
past year in illustrations, the department of “ His- 
tory As It Is Made,” etc., will be continued and 
others added from time to time. The required 
readings will be of unusual interest just now when 
Americans are entertaining kindiier feelings toward 
England than ever before. They will comprise 
studies in English history, literature, art, manners, 
and customs and will be prepared by specialists in 
these various fields of study. The general readings 
will be enlarged and fully illustrated and popular 
and timely topics will be given the preference as 
usual. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA 


TuIs valuable daily, the only paper published at 
Chautauqua, will be conducted on its usually high 
plane. 
will devote their entire attention to making it serve 


A trained corps of editors and reporters 


the interests of its patrons. 

The Assembly Herald possesses a unique charac- 
ter as the organ of a combined municipality, uni- 
versity, pleasure resort, and summer Assembly. Like 
a huge sensitive plate it catches and retains a per- 
fect reflection of this varied, cosmopolitan life. 
Every phase of Chautauqua from the lecture-hall to 
the flotsam and jetsam of the great social current is 
imaged ‘as in a camera and fixed to permanency. 

If you cannot come to Chautauqua you may have 
Chautauqua come to you by subscribing for the 
Assembly Herald. Prompt mailing is a point to 
which especial care is given and connections with 
through trains at Mayville insure early delivery 
You can thus obtain 
prompt and authoritative information of all the 


to the distributing centers. 


happenings of the summer city and keep thoroughly 
in touch with Chautauqua life, as well as profit by 
A 
summer at home could be profitably spent in study- 
ing the Assembly Herald, which, in its full reports 
of lectures, might almost be said to give a University 


the ablest lectures delivered from the platform. 


Extension course. 
But if the Assemdly Herald is an inspiration to 
the Chautauquan at home it is almost a necessity 


ASSEMBLY HERALD. 


to the Chautauquan on the grounds. Its daily 
program enables him to choose from a score of at- 
tractions the particular exercises he will enjoy that 
day, while its concert programs and lecture synopses 
are helpful companions in the daily round. The 
personal column tells him what friends have arrived 
in the past twenty-four hours and where they may 
be found, and the “ Drift of the Day” shows up the 
humorous side of Chautauqua. The reports of 
clubs and meetings enable him to gain a general 
idea of the gatherings he was unable to attend the 
day before and fix in mind the salient points brought 
out at those he did. The reports of lectures are 
invaluable for review and future reference. A 
season at Chautauqua without the Assembly Herald 
would lose much of its charm and profit. 

This volume, the twenty-third, will comprise thirty 
numbers and will be issued daily, excepting Sun- 
days, from July 19 to August 22. The terms for 
subscription are $1.00 for the season, or in clubs of 
five or more to one post-office address, go cents 
each. The offer of last year will be renewed this 
season, according to which any one subscribing to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the coming year, beginning 
with the October number, and to the Assembly 
Herald will receive both for $2.70. This offer 
will be withdrawn after August 1, 1898. Address 
Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Mead- 
ville, Pa. ° 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN - 
FOR JUNE. 
GERMAN LITERATURE.—IX. 
1. At Kreuzburg, Silesia, in 1816. 2. “ Debit 
and Credit” and “ The Lost Manuscript.” 3. 
rich Schliemann. 


Hein- 
4. His excavations at Hissarlik, 
1876 he was 
6. In Egypt. 7. “Uarda: 
A Romance of Ancient Egypt”; it was written in 
1877. 8. Paul Heyse. 9. Maximilian II. 10. 1773- 
1853- 


the supposed site of Troy. 5. In 
stricken with paralysis. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY.—III. 
1. House of Hapsburg. 2. Defeats by Russia 
disturbances. 3. The 
danger threatening Western Europe by the rapid 


and Austria and internal 
southern extension of the Russian Empire and es- 
pecially Russia’s intended acquisition of Constanti- 
nople. 4. In 1813 between Russia and Prussia. 
5. Russia agreed to supply 150,000 men and Prussia 


was to furnish at least 80,000 for the war with Na- 
6. Russia, Austria, and Prussia to oppose 
8. Metternich, who repre- 


poleon. 
Napoleon. 7. Turkey. 
sented Austria; Hardenberg, Prussia; Castlereagh, 
and later Wellington, England; Nesselrode, Russia ; 
and Talleyrand, France. 9. With the fate of Saxony 
and Poland. to. A secret political organization 
formed in the kingdom of Naples early in this cen- 
tury for the purpose of freeing the country from a 
foreign despotism and to promote the unity and free- 
dom of Italy. 


NATURE STUDIES,—IXx. 


1. The rootlets, the season’s buds and leaves, and 
a band of the most recent bark and wood which 
connect them with the rootlets. 2. A thin layer of 
delicate the bark and the wood. 
3. The wood formed at the beginning of the season 
differs in the character or size of its cells from the 


cells between 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


wood formed at the close of the season. 4. Fric- 
tion or contact with a supporting body produces an 
irritation which decreases the turgidity of one side 
ff the stalk or increases that of the opposite 


side and curvature is the result. 5. Species. 


The 


name of the genus followed by that of the species. 


6. Series, Class, Order, Genus, Species. 7. 


8. They consist of one word, a substantive, most 
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of the older ones being classical Latin; they repre- 
sent some appearance or characteristic of the flowers 
or other parts of the plants, a famous botanist or 
other person interested in science, or the discoverer of 
the plant. 9. An adjective usually. 10. To the coun- 
try which the species inhabits or some character- 
istics of the species, or the botanist who made the 
species known or the discoverer of it. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


—— a Many collections of maps of the 
1e Centu tlas. . 
‘a world have been published, but no 
one to which our attention 


to the atlas* published by 


has been called is equal 
the Century Company. 
There are many points in which its superiority is 
easily discernible. First the mechanical construc- 
tion of the volume strikes one as being particularly 
convenient and appropriate to a work of this kind. 
Its form and style of binding are uniform with that 
of “The Century Dictionary” and it is so bound 
that, no matter to what page one turns, it will re- 
main open, making it possible to consult any point 
on the double-page map, which is spread out on an 
almost flat surface. While these are important 
points in the mechanism of the atlas the chief objects 
Of these 


there are one hundred and seventeen which occupy 


of consideration are the maps themselves. 


two pages each with one hundred and thirty-eight in- 
set and over forty historical and astronomical maps. 
\ careful examination of a few of them will convince 
one of their completeness and accuracy. They are 
works of art, with their many colors, each of which 
expresses some geographical fact of importance. 
The relative elevation of mountains and table-lands, 
rivers, railroads, boundary lines, lakes, active vol- 
canoes, parks, and forest reserves, are indicated by 
the coloring. By studying the lettering the approx- 
imate population of the cities may be learned and 
/y means of a unique system of marking we know at 
once if a town is the capital of a country or province, 
a country-seat, a fort, a battle-field, or a mere mass 
of ruins. Notcontent even with this liberal amount 
f information the projectors of this splendid atlas 
1ave placed upon the maps facts and dates of bio- 
On the 
historical maps the most important epochs of pro- 


graphical, historical, and literary interest. 


fane and sacred history are illustrated and on the 


astronomical maps are indicated the constellations, 
the magnitudes of the stars, and other facts equally 
interesting. All 


this and much more may be 


“The Century Atlas of the World. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M. With 117 double- 
page maps in color, 138 inset maps, 40 historical and astronom- 
ical maps, and indexes. Cloth, $12.50. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


learned from “ The Century Atlas,” but the exam- 
ples given show how very comprehensive the maps 
are. To aidin locating the thousands of towns, 
rivers, and mountains indicated on the maps there 
are nearly four hundred pages of geographical index, 
one section of which includes only the geographical 
names of the United States. The foreign names 
form the contents of a second division, and there is 
also an index for the historical and astronomical 
charts. This magnificent work, thoroughly up to 
date in all under the 
editorial supervision of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., 


its information, has been 
and he is to be congratulated upon the success of 


the undertaking. 


From the pen of Mr. Crockett comes 
“ The Standard Bearer,’* a romance 
founded on historical events in which the Scotch 
In the sum- 


Fiction. 


Covenanters bore an important part. 
mer of 1685 some dissenters were pursued by the 
soldiers of the realm and one of them was first 
wounded then feloniously killed. This is the scene 
Mr. Crockett describes at the opening of the story, 
a scene which is witnessed by the hero, only a 
“herd laddie at the time, like David,” and which 
Af- 


ter the proper length of time Quintin MacClellan, 


“in one unutterable hour’ makes him a man. 


the hero, becomes a covenanting minister and his 
path is beset by many grave difficulties, especially in 
regard to his relation to the church and the parish 
The whole 


narrative, purporting to be the manuscript of Quin- 


and to the one woman whom he adores. 


tin MacClellan, with a few additions made by his 
brother, is one of force and vividness and the reader 
feels with the hero the anguish of mind, the elations 
and despondencies, and the final happiness of which 
he tells. 

Those who are fond of historical tales which deal 
largely with war, battles, and fighting will find 
enough to satisfy their craving in “ The Disaster.”’t 
It is a story of the Franco-Prussian War written 


*The Standard Bearer. By S. R. Crockett. 359 pp. $1.50. 
— t The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. ‘Translated 
with an introduction and memoir by Frederic Lees. 439 pp 


New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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by the sons of one of the noble leaders, General 
Margueritte. In terse, expressive sentences the 
writers have set forth the struggles and suffer- 
ing of a noble army and thrown much light upon the 
Through it all is a 
bit of romance to relieve the tension. 

The author of a novel called “ The Girl at Cob- 
hurst’* is Mr. Frank Stockton. Cobhurst is the 
name given to a neglected country estate which was 
He and 
his sister Miriam, a young school-girl, leave New 


character of Marshal Bazaine. 


willed to a young man, Ralph Haverley. 


York, where he has been struggling to support them 
both, and establish 
home. 


themselves in their country 
Country life is a new experience for them, 
but they enjoy it and the neighbors do not allow 
In fact, some of their ac- 
quaintances are so presuming that Miriam seems 


them to become lonely. 


in danger of being deprived of the management 
of her household affairs by a scheming, match- 
making busy-body, Miss Panney, who would have 
Ralph marry Dora Bannister, herself a schemer with 
Then there is an Eng. 
lish-French cook who conducts a counter-plot, which 


the same purpose in view. 
finally terminates successfully. There are, how- 
ever, some agreeable if not strong characters in the 
story, which falls short of what might be expected of 
its author. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad did quite the proper thing 
when he called his volume of short stories “Tales 
of Unrest.” 


mental agitations with very appropriate scenic sur- 


They are veritable pen pictures of 


roundings in which the effect is suggested without 
any elaboration of detail. They are five stories not 
to be read for a pleasant passing away of time nor, 
indeed, at all, if one dislikes unpleasant impressions. 

A few months ago Mr. Stephen Crane was ina 
shipwreck on the coast of Florida and his experi- 
ences at that time furnished him the material for a 
tale entitled “The Open Boat.” 
a dingey ten feet long and in it were the cook, the 


This craft was 


oiler, the correspondent, and the injured captain 
from the shipwrecked boat, who were making brave 
efforts to reach the shore. Mr. Crane’s descriptions 
of the sea, the battling with the waves, and the 
psychic state of the men are full of laconic, start- 
ling phrases, with fewer of those qualities which 
have made some of his writing objectionable. Seven 
other stories of adventure are included in the vol- 
ume and in these there are also many idiosyncrasies 
of expression which tax the reader’s patience and 
powers of comprehension. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgée needs no introduction 
to the literary world and the popularity of his early 


*The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank Stockton. 
—+t Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+The Open Boat. By Stephen Crane. 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 


408 pp. $1.50. 
348 pp. $1.25. 


336 pp. $1.00. New 
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stories will insure him an audience for “ The Man 
Who Outlived Himself.’* 
of a Wall Street broker who became so deeply in- 


This tale is the history 


volved in his speculations that bankruptcy seemed 
The and dread caused uncon- 
sciousness, from which he awakened ten years later 


imminent. worry 
to find himself in an insane asylum, unable for many 
days to recall his name or any circumstances con- 
nected with his former existence. The plot is sim- 
ple and unique and in its development the author 
has effectively delineated the mental phenomena 
displayed during the processes of losing and regain- 
ing the powers of the mind. The volume contains 
two other stories, quiet, pure, and pleasing, which 
show the versatility of the author’s genius. 

Pastoral life in Australia is not so disagreeable as 
some may suppose if Rolf Boldrewood’s representa- 
In “ Plain Living ”’t he has 
shown what a drought means to the owner of an 


tions are to be believed. 


Australian stock-farm, but, on the other hand, he has 
portrayed the compensations and delights of life on 
a station. Asa means to convey this information 
the author has produced a pleasing romance, idyllic 
in character, in which the land-holder follows an un- 
usual line of conduct that his children may develop 
noble What this plan 
is and how succeeded the reader will 
discovering for himself on a quiet summer afternoon. 

The injustice from which the colored people suf- 


into men and women. 


he enjoy 


fer, their rights as human beings irrespective of 
color, and the possibilities open to them through 
education and culture are the themes of a short 
story called “ Whether White or Black, A Man.” 
The writer has forcefully and sympathetically pre- 
sented the claims of the negro through the acts and 
conversations of characters for whom one has great 
admiration. It is an entertaining story and it seems 
a pity to have the reader’s attention distracted by 
the evidences of careless proof-reading. 

It is not difficult to guess what is that ardor of 
passion which constitutes the motif of “The Fire of 
Life.”|| The scene of the story is partly in a coun- 
try parish of England and partly in London. In 
the former place the hero, Ernest Waring, found the 
one who was able to arouse his emotional nature to 
intense activity, and in London his loyalty was 
thoroughly tested. It is a simple, pure story, for 
the most part well told, but it contains little that is 
interesting from a literary point of view. 

The possibilities of pleasure in a European tour 


* The Man Who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
215 pp. 75 cts. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 

t Plain Living. By Rolf Boldrewood. 316 pp. $1.75. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ Whether White or Black, A Man. By Edith Smith Davis. 
Illustrations by Bert Cassidy. 199 pp. 75 cts. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

|| The Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


323 PP- 
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ire as illimitable and varied as are the types of peo- 


e who cross the ocean. The Chicago senator’s 


family, about whom Sara Jeannette Duncan tells in 


“A Voyage of Consolation,”* obtained much 
amusement from the famous paintings and antiqui- 
ties to be found on the Continent, but they were 
most concerned with the progress and final outcome 
of certain episodes involving the hearts of different 
members of the party. The person most con- 
cerned, Miss Wick, is made to tell about the voyage 
in a simple, smooth-flowing style with many clever 
turns which introduce a facetious element into the 
recital. The consolation which was the object of 
the tour was obtained and several people were 
made happy thereby. 

“ Schwester Anna” f is the title of a very touch- 
Although purporting to be a journal 


written by Schwester Anna it is a very interesting 


ing romance. 


account of the home life of a well-to-do German 
family, and it shows something of the work of the 
Methodist deaconesses in the cities of Germany. 
the 
entered her life and the 


According to the journal writer became a 


deaconess when sorrow 
record of her experiences breathe forth the simple, 
the 
After a 


few months spent as deaconess the cloud was re- 


sweetly resigned spirit which comes from 


patient, Christ-like endurance of troubles. 
moved and she returned to her home to wed the 
lover separated from her through no fault of her 


own. 


After many years of waiting and 
work the Globe Edition of Chau- 
The difficulties 
which have beset the projectors of the work are 


English Classics. 


cer’s poemsf has been published. 


xplained in the preface by one of the four editors 
who have brought the plan to a successful com- 
pletion. Each of them has written an analytical in- 
troduction to the portion of work he had in charge, 
vhich, in addition to a biographical sketch, give a 
ery clear idea of the character of Chaucer's genius. 
A very few desirable changes have been made in the 
spelling and readers will be glad of the dot which 
idicates what ¢ is to be sounded in the pronuncia- 
n. A comprehensive glossary succeeds the text, 
vhich, though small, can be easily read. 
\ll the works of Mrs. 


ted into a single volume of nearly seven hundred 


3rowning|| have been col- 


pages, printed on good paper in clear, easily read- 


“A Voyage of Consolation. 
lustrated. 325 pp. 


By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 


$1.50. New York: D. Appleton and 


ompany. 
+ Schwester Anna. By Felicia Buttz Clark. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

¢The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Alfred W. 
Pollard, H. Frank Heath, Mark H. Liddell, W. S. McCormick. 
328 pp. $1.25 || The Poetical Works of Elizabeth 
Browning. With a portrait. 697 pp. $1.75. 
Macmillan Company. 


242 pp. gocts 


Barrett 
New York: The 
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able type. Several prefatory notes occupy the first 
pages of the volume. Among them are some biograph- 
ical facts by Robert Browning and the preface to 
the edition of Mrs. Browning’s poems published in 
1844. 
company the text, but a complete bibliography of 


No explanatory notes or annotations ac- 


the poei’s works and the usual indexes occupy their 
appropriate places. 

It is a pleasure to study the works of Milton * 
under the guidance of Andrew J. George, M.A., 
who has collected in a single volume his short poems, 
including the Latin elegies and Italian sonnets. In 
a well-written introduction the editor helps us to 
see clearly the character of the historical period in 
which Milton lived and its influence upon the poet. 
The notes, which occupy more than half the volume, 
are annotative and biographical in character. A 
very complete bibliography of Miltonian literature 
is another valuable feature of the work. 

The Temple Dramatists is the name of one of the 
inexpensive series of classic literature. A volume 
the 
Into the preface the editor has put a lit- 


belonging to this series contains “ Edward 
Third.”t 
erary history of the drama, a sketch of the sources 
from which it was derived, and an analysis of its 
structure. Following the text, which appears in ex- 
cellent type, are the glossary and explanatory notes. 
A title-page with decorated border and a finely exe- 
cuted frontispiece are characteristics of this vol- 
Fletcher's “ The Faithful 
Shepherdess ” has also been added to the series 


ume and of the series. 


and the general plan of the book corresponds with 
that already described. 

Students of Carlyle will find many useful and in- 
teresting facts in a new edition of “ Heroes, and 
Hero-Worship”t of which Mrs. Annie R. Marble is 
the editor. Like other works of its kind there is an 
introductory essay, historical, biographical, and crit- 
icalin its nature. In this case it is well written and 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of the great Eng- 
lish author.’ The notes explain in a concise and 
satisfactory manner the mythological and literary 
references in which Carlyle’s writing abounds, and 
the summaries of the lectures make a thorough 
review a very simple task. Excellent typography 
and a good quality of paper are two characteristics 
of the make-up of the book. 

Prof. Oscar Kuhns, considering Rev. Henry Cary’s 


*The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Arranged in chrono- 
logical order with preface, introduction, and notes by Andrew 
J. George, M.A. +t Edward the Third. 
Edited with a preface, notes, and glossary by G. C. Moore 
Smith. 149 pp. 45 cts A Play 
written by John Fletcher. Edited with a preface, notes, and 
glossary by F. W. Moorman, Ph.D., B.A. 139 pp. 45 cts—— 
¢On Heroes, and Hero Worship and ‘The Heroic in History. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Edited with notes and introduction by 
Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, A.M. 453 pp. %o cts. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


325 pp. 60 cts 


The Faithful Shepherdess. 


New 
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translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy”* a su- 
perior English version in verse, has used it as 
the text for his annotations. He also explains in 
the preface that Mr. Cary’s notes have been dis- 
carded for some of his own which embody the most 
recent results of the study of Dantesque literature. 
The introduction, a thoroughly literary and learned 
production, is an entertaining biographical sketch, 
to which is added an explanation of the poem itself. 
“The New Life,” as translated by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, is also a part of the volume, and the orig- 


inal notes have been increased by additions from the 


pen of Professor Kuhns. ‘The book is illustrated 
with excellent pictures appropriate to a work of 
this kind. 

A volumet which embodies Shakespeare’s poems 
opens with an exhaustive and scholarly critique cov- 
ering one hundred and forty pages. The explanatory 
notes, occupying about the same amount of space, 
are clear and concise. The typographical work is a 
model of excellence and the volume is neatly and 
substantially bound. 

Browning clubs and individual students of Brown- 
ing ought to have a copy of “ The Ring and the 
Book,” edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. Like all of the poet’s works this wonderful 
production, now regarded as one of the great mas- 
terpieces of literature, contains many obscure pas- 
sages and unfamiliar allusions. These barriers to a 
complete comprehension of the work have been 
cleared away by annotations in the form of foot- 
notes. Of equal value with these are the essays 
with which the text is introduced. One gives bio- 
graphical details, and in the second are combined 
a literary analysis and an appreciative criticism writ- 
ten in a bright, forceful style. 
dozen illustrations in the volume. 

Rev. James Mudge has contributed a volume] 
to the list of those which aid in the interpretation of 
In addition to the 
usual biographical and critical introductory essays, 


There areat least a 


Browning’s poetical works. 


the author has given some valuable hints as to 
what the reader of Browning’s poems may expect, 
with a brief exposition of the benefits to be derived 


from a study of his works. The poems selected for 


study are such as reveal the poet’s deep religious 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry F. Cary. Together with Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Translation of The New Life. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Oscar Kuhns. 510 pp. $2.00.——t The Poems of Shake- 
speare. Edited with an introduction and notes by George 
Wyndham. 489 pp. $2.00.— ¢ The Ring and the Book. By 
Robert Browning. Edited with biographical and critical notes 
and introduction by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
533 Pp. $2.00. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. 

| The Best of Browning. By Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 
With an introduction by Rev. William V. Kelley, D.D. 252 pp. 
$1.50. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & 
Jennings. 
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nature and there are interpretative comments ac- 
companying them. Another part of the book is de- 
voted to quotations pertaining to religion, morals, na- 
ture, and people. Taken as a whole the volume is 
one which will promote an appreciative comprehen- 
sion of Browning. 

In the Athenzum Press Series are found several 
handy volumes of classic literature, which are in- 
tended to serve the purposes of the general reader 
and the student in high school or college. “ Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama’”* is the 
It is the first of the three 


volumes which are to be devoted to this subject and 


title of one of this series. 


it contains the texts of dramatic cycles, religious 
plays, and the morality. There are a few foot-notes, 
but the glossary and extensive annotations are re- 
“ Morte Darthur ” 


anda collection of Wordsworth’s poems there are 


served for the third volume. In 


all the helps to an easy interpretation one could 
possibly desire. A scholarly essay on the liter- 
ary style and value of the text, a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, a glossary, and annotations constitute 
the most important part of the explanatory portion 


of the text. 


After some time spent in historical 
investigation, Prof. Henry P. John- 
ston has constructed a detailed account of the battle 
of Harlem Heights,t which occurred September 16, 
1777. Acareful review of the campaign of which 
this battle was a part accompanies the recital, and 


History. 


the reader, therefore, obtains a clear idea of the im- 
portance to the American cause of the contest at 
Harlem Heights. The author has given a long list 
of authorities by which his statements may be veri- 
fied and he has taken especial pains to prove that 
he is in the right in regard to the site of the battle- 
field. 


trated by maps and excellent pictures of noted 


It is a very interesting narrative and is illus- 


places. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” edited by J. B. 
Bury, M.A., give the history of the empire from the 
middle of the fifth century to 718 A.D. The foot- 
notes are supplemented by the more ample notes of 
the appendix, which give geographical, biographical, 
and historical details. 


* Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama. With an in- 
troduction, notes, and a glossary by John Matthews Manly. 
Vol. I. 655 pp. $1.40. Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Morte Darthur. Edited with introduction, notes, and glos- 
sary by William Edward Mead, Ph.D. 420 pp. $1.10.— 
Poems by William Wordsworth. A Selection edited by Ed- 
ward Dowden. 639pp. $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

+ The Battle of Harlem Heights. By Henry P. Johnston, 
A.M. 244 pp t The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven 
volumes, with introduction, notes, appendices, and index, by 
J. B. Bury, M.A. Vols. 1V.and V. 546+543 pp. $2.00 each- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2.00 
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The professor of history and political science in 
Bowdoin College has prepared a volume much 
needed by students of American history. It is a 
ompilation of important documents* on national 
1776 1861. A 
large portion of the book consists of exact copies 
and condensations of official papers which have not 


before been published in a form for general distri- 


questions issued between and 


bution. 
seven selections relating to slavery, the tariff, trea- 


The compiler has chosen wisely the ninety- 


ties, etc., and for each one he has written a short 
introductory paragraph to review the conditions 
which caused its issuance. Those who wish to pur- 
sue original investigation will find bibliographies to 
guide them. 

In a volume on “ Nullification and Secession in 
the United States,”t Mr. Edward Payson Powell as- 
serts that there have been six overt acts resulting 
from a general belief in the right of nullification 
The demonstrations which 
he lucidly describes are: The Nullification Resolu- 
tions of Kentucky and Virginia; the attempt made 
by New England to form a confederacy; Aaron 


and secession. six 


Burr’s project to form a southwestern state; the re- 
fusal of New England to cooperate in the War of 
1812; South Carolina’s nullification act; and the 
Each of 
these events is the subject of a chapter, following 


creation of the Southern Confederacy. 


which is an appendix containing important official 
papers on the same subjects. 

To the facile pen of James Breck Perkins we are 
indebted for a history of France{ during the reign 
of Louis XV. 
to a presentation of mere political events but he has 


The author has not confined himself 


shown the condition of society at that time, indi- 
cated the progress of intellectual and religious cul- 
ture, and portrayed the characters of many eminent 
French people of the period. The facts, both agree- 
ible and disagreeable, are clothed in simple but 
raceful language which is pleasant to read, and 
from the two volumes, consisting of nearly one 
thousand pages, a large amount of information may 
be obtained. 

attractive 


The characteristics essential to an 


work are found in the 
\merica|| written by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
ribing the national events he has employed a 


pleasant, vivid style and without going too much 


historical history of 


In de- 


to detail or forgetting to point out causes and 


* Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United 


States. Edited with notes by William Macdonald. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

+ Nullification and Secession in the United States. By Ed- 
ward Payson Powell. 461 pp. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

t France under Louis XV. 
vols. 508+500 pp. $4.00 per set. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

A History of Our Country. By Edward S. 
487 pp. $100. Boston: Lee and Shepherd. 


475 pp. 
$2.25. 


$2.00. 


By James Breck Perkins. Two 
3oston and New York: 


Ellis, A.M. 
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effects, he has made an impressive picture of the 
growth of our nationality up to the summer of 1897. 
Each chapter, beginning with the period of the Revo- 
lution, is followed by short biographical sketches of 
important people, and among the two hundred illus- 
trations many portraits are to be found. 

The religious wars which agitated France in the 
sixteenth century is the theme of a book* written 
by Dr. William Hanna. ‘The subject is an absorb- 
ing one and the author's style of presenting it is 
generally clear and graphic in spite of a phraseology 
occasionally incorrect and complicated. 


For additional information of a literary and edu- 
cational character see pages 322 to 338 of this 


issue. 
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CARTHAGE, Mo.—June 14-25. 
June 23. 


Recognition Day, 


CHETEK, WIs.—July 15-24. 
not fixed. 

CLARINDA, IA.—July 13-27. 
July 23. 


Recognition Day date 
Recognition Day, 


VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASsS.— 
Recognition Day, July 20. 


CONNECTICUT 
July 12-22. 
Recogni- 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss.—July 14-31. 
tion Day date not fixed. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, 
July 19-29. 

DELAVAN, WIs.—July 25-August 3. 
Day date not fixed. 


WILLIAMS MILL, Pa.— 
Recognition Day date not fixed. 


Recognition 


DEMOREST, GA.—August 
Day, August I9. 


18-29. Recognition 


Des Moines, [a.—July 6-22. 
July 22. 


Recognition Day, 


DeEvIL’s LAKE, N. D.—July I-19. 
Day, July 19. 

EAGLESMERE, PA.— July 13-August 24. 
nition Day date not fixed. 

EpwortH Park, O.—July 27—-August Io. 
nition Day, August 3. 
FINDLEY’s LAKE, N. Y.—July 30—August 29. 
Recognition Day, August 26. 
FRANKLIN, O.—July 30-August 7. 
Day date not fixed. 

FRYEBURG, ME.—August 3-20. 
August 16. 

GLADSTONE PARK, ORE.—July 12-23. 
tion Day, July 21. 

HAVANA, ILL.—July 22-August I. 
Day, July 26. 

HEDDING, N. H.—August I-20. 
August 18. 

HIGH BripGE, Ky.—July 23-August 1. 
tion Day date not fixed. 

ISLAND PARK, RoME City, IND.—July 27—-August 
10. Recognition Day, August 4. 

LAKE MApIson, S. Dak.—June 30-July 13. Recog- 
nition Day, July 11. 

LANCASTER, O.—August 8-16. 
August 12. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—June 28-July 9. 
Day, July 7. 

LITHIA SPRINGS, ILL.—July 29-August 16. Rec- 
ognition Day date not fixed. 

Lonc BEACH, CAL.—July 19-29. 
Day, July 29. 


Recognition 
Recog- 


Recog- 


Recognition 
Recognition Day, 

Recogni- 
Recognition 
Recognition Day, 


Recogni- 


Recognition Day, 


Recognition 


Recognition 


LONG PINE, NEB.—July 22-29. 
date not fixed. 

MARINETTE, WIs.—August 
Day, August 4. 

MAYSVILLE, Mo.—August 
Day date not fixed. 

Monona LAKE, MADISON, 
Recognition Day, July 27. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN.—July 1-August 26. 
nition Day, August II. 

MounT GRETNA, Pa.—July 1-August 5. 
tion Day, July 20. 

MouNTAIN LAKE PARK, Mp.—August 4-26. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 18. 

OcEAN GRovE, N. J.—July 11-21. 
Day, July 21. 

OCEAN PARK, OLD ORCHARD, ME.—August I-12. 
Recognition Day, August II. 

ONTARIO, OUTING PARK, APPLETON, N. Y.—August 
10-23. Recognition Day date not fixed. 

OTTAWA, KAN.—June 13-24. 
June 20. 

PACIFIC GROVE, CAL.—July 12-25. 
Day, July 19. 

Prasa, ILL.—July 
Day, August 16. 

PONTIAC, ILL.—July 29-August Io. 
Day date not fixed. 

Rock RIvER, Dixon, ILL.—July 24-August It. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 

Rocky MouNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA, GLEN PARK, 
CoL.—July 16-27. Recognition Day, July 27. 

RounpD LAKE, N. Y.—July 25-August 12. Recog- 
nition Day, August 12. 

Ruston, La. —July I-31. 
July 19. 

SALEM, NEB.—July 30-August 7. 
Day, August 4. 

SHASTA RETREAT, CAL.—July 26-August I. 
ognition Day, July 29. 

SILVER LAKE, N. Y.—July 26-August 18. 
nition Day, August 9. 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM. MASs.—July 18-29. 
ognition Day, July 28. 
SPIRIT LAKE, [A.—July 11-22. 
July 15. 

TALLADEGA, ALA.—June 23-July 8. 
Day, July 1. 

TuLty LAKE PARK, N. Y.—August 11-26. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 17. 

Twin Ciry, ILt.—August 19-28. 
Day, August 22. 

Waseca, MINN.—July 6-18. 
July 13. 

WATERLOO, [A.—June 28-July 15. 
Day, July 9. 

WINFIELD, KAN.—June «I 4-23. 
June 21. 


Recognition Day 
I-15. Recognition 
19-28. Recognition 
Wis.—July 19-29. 
Recog- 


Recogni- 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 
Recognition 
21-August 19. 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 
Recognition 
Rec- 
Recog- 
Rec 
Recognition Day, 


Recognition 


Recognition 
Recognition Day, 
Recognition 


Recognition Day, 





THE CHAUTAUQUA 


EST for a few days or a few weeks during 
the summer is desirable and almost a neces- 
sity for every one, and though the num- 

of summer and health resorts is gradually in- 
creasing, the choice of a place in which to obtain 
the desired result is not so difficult a matter as one 
might at first suppose. There are certain indispen- 
sable conditions for which one always seeks in 
residence. A health- 


choosing a summer pure, 


giving atmosphere, beauty of environment, and 
entertainment which will furnish healthful activity 
of body and mind are three requisites of an ideal 
summerhome. These will be found at Chautauqua, 
a summer town on an inland body of water now so 
well known that any description of it and the sur- 
Vet 
of this beautiful sheet of water, 


rounding country seems almost superfluous. 
when we think 
nearly eight hundred feet above Lake Erie, we can- 
not refrain from exclaiming over its loveliness and 
beauty of its situa- 
on. During a ride over 
twenty miles of pure, 
sparkling water the cool, 
freshing breezes from 
Lake 
way, are felt, and in the 


Erie, seven miles 


ance is seen an un- 
ilating shore made pic- 
esque by the forests 
majestic pine, oak, 
and maple, alter- 
g with which are 
creen slopes of richly MME. ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
luctive farms. 
lustered here and there among the trees along 
shore are numerous tents and cottages, which 
: evidence of the popularity of this section of 
country as a place in which to obtain rest and 
reation. But to the town of Chautauqua, lo- 
ed on the southwest shore, three miles from the 
hern end of the lake, one must go to obtaina 
full conception of the 
almost perfect con- 
ditions attainable in 
a town whose popu- 
lation is largely tran- 
sient. 

Nature has been 
lavish in supplying 
this part of the lake 

with all that 


goes to make up an 


shore 


attractive location. 
MR. JOHN FOX, JR. The healthful at- 


j—July 
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mosphere would alone 
thousands of 
Butin 


addition to this are the 


attract 
annual visitors. 


sandy beach, the beau- 
tifully terraced shore, 
adorned with a grove 
of handsome trees, 
have 


through which 


been constructed 


broad, winding ave- 
nues, and beyond is a 
PROF, R. G. MOULTON. 


broad stretch of  roll- 


ing country, inter- 
sected by many highways over which it is pleasant 
to drive or ride a wheel. 

Since first this sylvan site was selected as the 
place for holding an annual Sunday-school Assem- 
bly changes have been gradually made until now it 
is quite urban inits appearance. Scattered through 
the Assembly grounds are parks, beautified by foun- 
tains, flowers, and shrubbery. The rough, unpainted 
houses of the earlier days have been, for the most 
part, replaced by modern summer cottages which are 
commodious and ornamental. Several miles of ce- 
mented walk have been constructed through leafy 
bowers, where happy birds warble their sweet songs ; 
the system of drainage is as perfect as the science 
of the sanitary engineer can make it ; and improved 
methods of illumination and supplying the town 
with water are in successful operation. 

The educational side of Chautauqua, which has 
enjoyed an abnormally rapid development, is repre- 
sented by the college buildings and Assembly halis, 
which rival the cottages in architectural beauty. 
Attractive Chautauqua homes have been built by 
several of the C. L. S.C. classes and through the 
generosity of interested people, memorial buildings, 
containing class-rooms, lecture-halls, and reception 
parlors, have been erected. 

The approaching 
June 29 and closes August 22. 


season at Chautauqua opens 
From the Chau- 
tauqua platform the popular topics of the day will 
be ably discussed. Much enjoyment may be ex- 
pected from the living pictures and the public read- 
ings. Among the noted speakers who visit Chau- 
tauqua for the first time are Prof. Caspar René 
Gregory, a theologian of the University of Leipsic, 
and Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury, of the University of 


The Earl 


among 


Paris. and Countess of Aberdeen will 


be 


abroad. 


also the distinguished visitors from 


Lovers of music will be more than ever delighted 


with the feast of good things prepared for them. 
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The English Glee Club, Rogers’ Band and Orchestra, 
and soloists, both instrumental and vocal, who have 
attained great skill in their art, have been engaged 
Dr. H. R. 


Palmer is to conduct the Assembly Choir during the 


to entertain the Chautauqua audience. 


season. 


CHAUTAUQUA NEW EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 
AND HOME. 

The pressing interests of the Chautauqua Col- 
legiate Department and of the Assembly program 
have not been allowed to crowd out the more im- 
portant work pertaining to spiritual and religious in- 
struction. In the last few years people have be- 
come aroused to the importance of employing in the 


of 


struction used in secular schools, and parents and 


Sunday-school the pedagogical methods in- 
) I gg 


Sunday-school workers are given an opportu- 
nity at Chautauqua to acquaint themselves with 
psychological principles and proper methods of im- 
parting instruction. Devotional Bible study and 
ministerial conferences will be held, where there will 
be interesting discussions of pastoral work in rela- 
to the Sunday- 
school. In the Chautau- 
qua Union, 
under the charge of Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, there will 
be practical illustrations 
of of 


study, the International 


tion 


Normal 


model methods 
Sunday-school lessons 
being used for that pur- 
pose. Among the topics 
to 
branch of the work are 


be discussed in this in since wei, 


the gradation of the school, the week-day duties of 
the teacher, and the relation of pastor and teacher. 
For the practical study of kindergarten principles, 
which should form the basis of all primary instruc- 
tion in the Sunday-school and in the home, there will 
be conversations, talks, and lectures on child study, 
the technique of teaching, the developinent of the 
child mind, and other important topics pertaining to 
this In the 
classes of the Assembly Sunday-school the applica- 


branch of church and home work. 


tion of kindergarten methods may be observed. 
THE C. L. S. C. 

The thoroughly characteristic feature of the Chau- 
tauqua movement and the one by which it is most 
widely known is the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Course. Since its organization in 1878 
thousands of men and women have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity it has offered for mental 
improvement and for relief from the enmud of a life 
of changeless routine. 
history, science, and literature many homes have 


Through the channels of 


been brightened and their members raised to a 
higher plane of living. 


ASSEMBLY OF 1808. 


It is the aim of those who have the matter in 
charge to so alter the course of study from time to 
time that it may well represent the progressive 
spirit of the age. By a recent alteration there was 
created a French-Greek, a German-Roman, an Eng- 
lish, and an American course. During the coming 
the of 


the circle will have the 


year members 
pleasure of studying the 
history of England and 
her institutions and of 
becoming familiar with 
and 


Coordi- 


her noted /iteraté 


their works. 
nating with these 
with the 


studies and 


work of last year are 
an interesting historical 


work, setting forth facts 


DR. H. R. PALMER. 


concerning Europe of 

the present century and an exposition of life and 
customs in the eighteenth century. The scientific 
work of the course is ** Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field.” 

On the general program of the Assembly a iarge 
place has been given to the work of the C. L. S.C. 
branch of the Chautauqua System of Education. 
The success of the C. L. S. C. Rallying Day, insti 
tuted two years ago and observed last year, marks 
it as a most fitting way to inaugurate the season’s 
exercises. August 4, 
C. L. S.C. delegates from every quarter of the glol: 
will be welcomed in the Hall of Philosophy, which 


Accordingly on Tuesday, 


for twoscore years has been the Mecca of devote: 
Chautauquans. Reports and discussions on past 
and future work will be delightful features of 
the day’s exercises. A special program, prepare: 
for the occasion, consists of lectures, music, and a 
legerdemain performance. The day will close with 
a reception to the delegates under the magic light 
of the Athenian watchfires. 

An hour has been set apart for daily C. L. S. C. 
councils, where the interests of the circle will b 
discussed, and during August the class meetings 
and Round Tables will be centers of interest. 

An examination of the general program of the 
Assembly will reveal the fact that the usual atten- 
tion will be given to the subjects to be studied by 
the members of the Circle during 1898-99. Ther: 
will be courses of lectures by authoritative speaker- 
on English literature, and allied topics with tablea 
This 
part of the season’s work will close with the exe: 
cises of Recognition Day, August 17, at which time 
the Lanier Class will receive from the hands of the 
chancellor the hard-earned diplomas. After th« 
entertainment in the evening the Society of the Hall 


presentations of English historical scenes. 


in the Grove will give a reception to the Class of ’95 





THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


HE general program arranged for the Assembly of 1898 contains an unusually large variety of 
attractions, from which the varied tastes represented in a Chautauqua audience will find some- 
thing to amuse and instruct. In the departments of sociology and economics there will be a 
urse of lectures on subjects of the greatest practical value to every one. Theological students, minis- 


rs, and those interested in religious work will be delighted with the eighteen lectures on biblical and re- 


gious subjects. For students of pedagogy, music, history, and science there will be many discussions 


vhich will furnish rich food for thought. In the fields of literature and art a specially long list of topics 
appears on the program, and the subjects of the illustrated lectures suggest rare treats in observing the 
reproductions of American and European scenery. Besides the representation in living pictures of some 
of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s finest drawings there will be tableaux from English history, and many other forms 
f entertainment, in the list of which are sleight of hand performances, musical treats, pronunciation and 


spelling contests, illuminations, and other novelties. 
THE DAILY SCHEDULE. 


Wednesday, June 29. Friday, July 1. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘‘Girlhood in Homer.” P.M. 3:00—Lecture: ‘* The Use of Historical Ma- 
Prof. W. C. Lawton, terial in Romance.” Prof. W. C. 
8:00—Concert. English Glee Club. Lawton, 
Thursday, June 30. 8:00—Concert. English Glee Club. 


11:oo—Organ Recital. “Bach and Men- Saturday, July 2. 
delssohn.”” Mr. J. V. Flagler. A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital: “ Merkel, Rheinber- 
3:00—Lecture: “The Quaker Laureate of ger,and Thiele.” Mr. 7. V. Flagler. 
Puritanism.”’ Prof. W. C, Lawton. P.M. 3:00—Lecture: “ ‘The Tempest’; A Study 
8:00—Readings and Poses. Miss Katha- of Enchantment.’ Prof. R. G. 
ryn Staley. Moulton, 


A CHAUTAUQUA DRIVEWAY. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


A CHAUTAUQUA COTTAGE. 


8:00—Readings and Poses, Miss Katha- 
ryn Staley. 
Sunday, July 3. 
9:00 — Bible Reading: “‘The Pilgrim 
Hymns’ in the Book of Psalms.” 
Proj. R. G. Moulton, 
11:00—Morning Service. Sermon, 
3:00 —The Assembly Convocation, 
5:00—C, L, S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


. I1:00—Lecture; ‘‘ Scott’s ‘Monastery’: A 
Companion Study to Shakespeare’s 
‘Ariel.”’’ Prof. R G. Moulton. 

2:30—Patriotic Independence Day Exercises, 

8:00—Readings: ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Mr. C. F. Underhill. 
9:00—Fireworks, 
Tuesday, July 5. 

. I1:00—Musical Lecture: “ The Music of the 
Ancients.” Mr. 7, V. Flagler. 

3:00—Lecture: “‘ Browning’s ‘Caliban Upon 
Setebos’: A Companion Study to 
Shakespeare’s ‘Caliban.’ Prof. R, 
G, Moulton. 

5:00o—Lecture: ‘Ethical Value of Physical 
Culture.” Dr. W. G, Anderson. 

8:00—Reserved for timely illustrated lecture. 
Wednesday, July 6. 

. I1:oo—Lecture: ‘* Dumas’ ‘The Count of 

Monte Cristo’: A Companion Study 

to Shakespeare’s ‘ Prospero.’ Pref. 

R. G. Moulton, 


2:30—Readings: Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Dolly 
Dialogues.” Mr. C. +. Underhill. 

5:00—Lecture. Prof. W. G. Ward. 

8:00—Concert. English Glee Club. 


Thursday, July 7. 
LIBRARY DAY. 


. I1:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Tempest,’ Shakes- 


peare’s Conception of Providence,” 
Prof. R. G. Moulton, 

2:30— Meeting of Librarians, with addresses 
by prominent speakers. 

7:00—Union Meeting Christian Endeavor 
and Epworth League. 

8:00—Addresses by prominent American 
Librarians. 


Friday, July 8. 


. 1l1:oo—Lecture: ‘Cookery and Culture,” 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
3:00--Lecture. Prof. H.M Leitpsiger. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘Dont Worry.” Mrs. 

Emily M,. Bishop. 
8:00—Dramatic Readings: ‘Rip Van 

Winkle.” Mr. C. F. Underhill, 


Saturday, July 9. 


. I1:00o—Opening Exercises of the Collegiate 


Department. 
3:00—Grand Concert: Hxglish Glee Club, 
Chorus, Orchestra. 
8:00—Reception to Students of the Collegi- 
ate Department, 
Sunday, July ro. 
9:00—Bible Study. Prof. H. L. Willett. 
11:00—Morning Service. Sermon, Xt, Rev. 
William D. Walker. 
3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
5:00—Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 11. 


M. t1:00—Lecture: ‘Religious Liberty in 


General.”” Introductory Lecture. 

Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury. 
3:00—Lecture: Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘A Pilgrimage to Horace’s 

Farm.” Prof. F. J. Miller. 
8:00—Readings, Mr. S. H. Clark. 


Tuesday, July 12. 


M. 11:00—Lecture: ‘John Huss, the Fore- 


runner of the Reformation.” Prof. 
Gaston Bonet Maury. 
3:00—Lecture: “ Mounds and Mound- 
Builders.”” Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, 
5:00—Lecture. ‘ Children and How They 
Grow.”’ Miss Amalie Hofer. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘ English Paint- 
ers.” Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 


Wednesday, July 13. 


. lt:oo—Lecture: ‘ Revocation of the Edict 


of Nantes."’ Prof. Bonet-Maury. 
2:30—Grand Concert. English Glee Club, 
_ Chorus, Orchestra. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘Socialism Among In- 
sects.” Mrs, Anna B. Comstock, 
7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00--Illustrated Lecture: ‘Men and Man- 
ners in Colonial Days.’”’ Mr. Reuben 
G Thwaites, 
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. Io:00—Musical Lecture: 


. I1:oo—Lecture : 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


FLOWER GIRLS, RECOGNITION DAY, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Thursday, July 14. 


“The Develop- 
ment of Music.” Mr. /. V. Flagler. 

I1:00—Lecture: “J. J. Rousseau and the 
Triumph of Religious Liberty in 
1789.” Prof, Gaston Bonet-Maury, 

3:00—Lecture: ‘George Rogers Clark, the 
Western Hero of the Revolution,” 
Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites. 

5:00-—-Lecture. Prof. F. W. Hooper. 

7:00—Prayer Meetings of the Christian En- 
deavor Society and Epworth League, 

8:00o—Lecture, illustrated with drawings: 
“Wit and Wisdom with the Crayon.”’ 
Mr. W. M. R, French. 


Friday, July 15. 


“Leon Tolstoi and the 
Martyrs of Protestantism in Russia,’’ 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘* The Crossing of the 
Rockies: The Story of Transconti- 
nental Exploration,’”” Mr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites, 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ What is Nature Study?” 
Prof. W. H. Sherzer. 

8:00—Prize Spelling Match, 


Saturday, July 16. 


10:00—Lecture: ‘The Father's Share in 
the Education of the Children.’’ Dr. 
W. L. Hervey. 

11:00—Lecture. “Roman Days.’ Bishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell. 


A ROW ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


P 


M. 


2:30—Grand Concert. Miss Mabelle Craw- 
ford, soprano, Miss S. Ella Wood, 
contralto, Mr. Mark C. Baker, 
tenor, Mr, Robert Hockenhull, basso, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist, 
Mr. I, V. Flagler, organist, Mr. 
Sol Marcosson, violinist, Mr. 
Harrv Vincent, accompanist, Chorus 
and Orchestra, 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The Influence of Food, 
Exercise, and Baths on Mental 
Development.”” Dr, Jay W. Seaver. 

8:00—Lecture, illustrated with drawings: 
“An Hour With the Caricaturists.”’ 
Mr. W.M. R. French, 


Sunday, July 17. 


9:00—Bible Study. Prof. H. L. Willett. 

11:00—Morning Service. Sermon, Pishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell, 

3:00—Assembly Convocation. 

5:00—C, L,. S. C. Vesper Service. 

7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 18. 
BAPTIST UNION DAY. 


10:304-Chimes of Welcome, 
11:00o—Lecture: ‘ The Highest Mission ot 
Woman,” Dr. Julius Pohlman. 
2:00—Welcome to Baptist Union Delegates, 
Address by Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent. 
2:30— Special Grand Concert, 
4:00—Lecture: “The Origin and Evolution 
of the Drama,” Introductory. Prof. 
L. Dupont Syle. 
4-6—Baseball Match. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘* Our Enemies the Germs,” 
Dr. W. S. Bainbridge. 
8:00 — Athletic Exhibition given by the 
Pupils of the School of Physical 
Education, 
9:00—Musical Flotilla and Illumination, 


Tuesday, July ro. 


. I0:00—Musical Lecture: ‘‘ The Polyphonic 


Period.”” Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
11:00—Lecture : “* How the Animal Part ot 
Man Lives.” Dr. Julius Pohlman. 





. I1:oo—Lecture : 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


3:00—Lecture: “The Drama among the 
Greeks,” Prof. L. Dupont Syle. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The Practical Value of 
Bacteriology.” Dr. W. S, Bain- 
bridge. 

g:00—Concert: Miss MabelleCrawford, Miss 
S. Ella Wood, Mr. Robert Hocken- 
hull, Mr. Mark C. Baker; Chorus and 
Orchestra, 


Wednesday, July 20. 
POLITICAL EQUALITY DAY. 


. I1:00—Lecture ; ‘ Little Lies in Every-day 
Life.” Dr. Julius Pohlman. 
2:30—Address before the Political Equality 

Clubs of Chautauqua County. Ws. 
Carrie Chapman. Catt, 
4:00—Lecture: ‘*‘ The Drama in Medieval 
Times,” Prof. L. Dupont Syle. 
5:00—Lecture : «* The Conversational 
Voice.’ Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 


A. M. 


P. me. 


“ 


A.M. 


P.M. 


Friday, July 22. 


It:oo—Lecture: ‘ Edible and Non-edible 
Fungi, and How to Know Them,” 
Capt. Charles McIlvaine. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘* The Drama in Modern 
France,” Prof. L. Dupont Syle. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘ How Shall we Feed Hun- 
gry Body Cells?” Dr. Eliza M. 
Mosher. 

8:00 — Illustrated Lecture : 
Alone in the Tyrol.” 
S. Peck. 


Saturday, July 23. 


*“ Afoot and 
Miss Annie 


11:00—Lecture; ‘‘ The Home: Howto Fur- 
nish it from an Economical and 
Esthetic Point of View.” Dr. 
Mary E. Green. 

2:30—Lecture: ‘Acres of Diamonds.” 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS’ CLUB. 


7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings. 

$:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘To the Sum- 
mit of the Matterhorn,’’ J/fss Annie 
S. Peck. 


Thursday, July 21. 


“Our Friends and Foes 
among the Toadstools.”’ Capt. Charles 
McIlvaine. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘‘’The Drama in Modern 
England.” Prof. L. Dupont Syle. 

5:00—Lecture: “ The Manufacturing Struc- 
tures of the Digestive Tract.’? Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher. 

7:00—Union Prayer Meeting of the Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

8:00—Entertainment: Plantation Melodies 
by Mrs. Jennie Pratt Cobb, Music by 
the Mandolin and Guitar Club, Or- 
chestra, etc. 


P.M. 


A. M. 


id 


P. M. 


“ 


8:00—Grand Concert. Miss Mabelle Craw- 
ford, Miss S, Eila Wood. Mr. Mark 
C. Baker, Mr. Robért Hockenhull; 
Mr. William Sherwood, Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. 
Hlarry Vincent, Chorus and Orches- 
tra, 

Sunday, July 24. 

g:00—Bible Study. Prof. H. L. Willett. 

11:0o0—Morning Service, Sermon, Rev, 
Russell H. Conwell, 

3:00—Assembly Convocation. 

5:00—Vesper Service, 

7;30—Sacred Song Service, 


Monday, July 25. 


A. M. 1!:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens as an Educator. 


Gradgrind and McChoakumchild : 
The Scientific Dwarfing of Child- 
hood,” Mr. James L. Hughes. 
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2:30—Lecture: ‘‘Garibaldi.”” Rev. Russell 
HI, Conwell, 

5:00—Readings from Edward R.Sill. Mr. 
S. H. Clark, 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture : ‘* Mexico : Popo- 
catepetl and Orizaba.”” J/iss Annie 
S. Peck. 


Tuesday, July 26, 


I11:00o—Lecture: Does Plain Living Induce 
High Thinking?’’ Mrs. Emma F. 
Ewing. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘‘Squeers and Coercion: 
The Old Schoolmasters and Sympa- 
thy.” Mr. James L. Hughes. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘Some Observations on a 
Child’s Development.” Dr. W. ZL. 
Hervey. 

8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match. Negro 
Melodies by Mrs. Jennie Pratt 
Cobo. 


Wednesday, July 27. 

. Il:oo—Lecture, 

2:30—Entertainment: ‘The Kentucky 
Mountaineer.” Mr. John Fox, /r. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Dr. Blimber: Cram and 
the Sacrifice of Physical Life.” M/r. 
James L. Hughes. 

7:00— Denominational Prayer Meetings. 

8:00—Grand Concert. Miss Mabelle Craw- 
ford, Miss S. Ella Wood, Mr. Mark 
C. Baker, Mr. Robert Hockenhull ; 
Mr. William Sherwood, Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. 
Harry Vincent, Chorus and Orches- 
tra, 


Thursday, July 28. 


. I1:00o—Musical Lecture: “The Symphony,” 
Mr. I. V. Flagler. 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘Mr, Creakle and Dr, 
Strong: The Lowest and the High- 
est Ideals of Teaching.” Mr. 
James L, Hughes. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The History and Tecline 
of the Only American Art.’ Mrs, 
Anna Botsford Comstock. 

7:00—Prayer Meetings of the Epworth 
League’and Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

8:00—Readings from ‘‘ The Kentuckians ”’ 
and other stories. Mr. John Fox, Jr. 

Friday, July 29. 

. I1r:oo—Lecture, 

1:30—C, L. S, C. Council. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens and Childhood,” 
Mr. James L. Hughes. 

5:00—C. L. S. C, Class Meetings. 
5:00—Lecture : “English in Public 
Schools.” Mr. L. 7. Damon. 
8:00—Tableaux: ‘Gibson Pictures,”’ 

9:30—C. L. S. C. Reception, 


Saturday, July 30. 


M. 10:00—Woman’s Missionary Conference. 


Subject: “‘Home Mission Work in 
City and Town,” 

11:00—Lecture: “ Observations of Popular 
Hinduism.” Dr. John yond 
Barrows. 


THE MODEL OF PALESTINE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


2:30—Grand Concert. Miss Mabelle Craw- 
ford, Miss S. Ella Wood, Mr. Mark 
C. Baker, Mr. Robert Hockenhull ; 
Mr. William Sherwood, Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Mr. Harry Vincent, Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
5:00—General Missionary Conference, Sub- 
ject: “Missions and the Latin 
Races,” 
8:00o—IIlustrated Lecture; “Lights and 
Shadows from Far Cathay.’’ J/iss 
Ruth M, Sites. 
Sunday, July 31. 
MISSIONARY SUNDAY. 
:00—Missionary Consecration Service, 
9:30—Bible Study. Prof. Rush Rhees, 
11:00—Morning Service. Anniversary Ser- 
‘mon: “The Christian Conflict in 
Asia.” Dr. John Henry Barrows. 
3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
4:00—Student Volunteer Meeting. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chautauqua Missionary 
Institute. Address. Dr. W. F. 
Oldham, 
Monday, August r. 
10:00—Woman’s Missionary Conference. 
Subject: ‘ Medical Missions among 
Women,” 
1t:oo— Lecture: “The Wars of the United 
States.’ Dr. James M. Buckley. 
1:30—C. L. S. C. Council. 
3:00—Lecture: ‘Confucianism and the 
Awakening of China,” Dr. John 
Henry Barrows. 
4:00—General Missionary Conference, Sub- 
ject: ‘Education as a Factor ot 
Mission Work.” 





. Io:00o—Woman's 


P.M. 
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5:00—Lecture: “ Ruts.” Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. 

8:00—Readings. Mr. S. H. Clark. 
Tuesday, August 2. 

Missionary Conference. 
Subject: “ Progress of Education 
among Women in Mission Lands,” 

11:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Life and Times of 
Robert Dr. James M. 
Buckley. 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘ Among the Masses ; or, 
Traits of Character.” Col. George 
W. Bain, 

4:00— Closing Session of Missionary Insti- 
tute. Subject: ‘‘ Echoes from Mis- 
sion Fields.” 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Aspects of Democratic 
Education.’ Dr. W. L. Hervey. 

$:00—‘‘ Old First Night.”” Anniversary ot 
the Opening of the Original Assembly, 


Wednesday, August 3. 
TEMPERANCE DAY, 


Emmet.” 


. I1:;00—Meeting under the Auspices of the 


Non-Partisan W. C.T. U. Address. 
Mrs. Howard M. Ingham, 
2:30—Platform Meeting under the Auspices 
of the W.C. T.U. Address: “The 
New Woman and the Old Man.” 
Col. George W. Bain. 
4:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘What is the 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 
7:00— Denominational Prayer Meetings. 
8:00—Grand Concert. Madame Eleanore 
Meredith, soprano, Miss Edythe 
Miller, contralto, Mr. Ernest 
Gamble, baritone, Dr. [on A. Jack- 
son, tenor; Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, Mr. I, V. Flagler, 
organist, Mr. Sol Marcosson, violin- 
ist, Mr. Harry Vincent, accompanist, 
Chorus and Orchestra. 


Bible? ” 





A. M. 


«é 


“ec 


. It:oo—Question Box, 


. 11:00—Lecture : 


Thursday, August 4. 
RALLYING DAY. 
9:30—Meeting of C. L S, C. Delegates. 
10:00—C, L. S. C. Rallying Day Exercises. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘ Heredity."’ Dr. James 
M. Buckley. 
1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 
3:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Bible; a Practical 
Test of its Truth.” Dr. J. H. Potts. 
4:00—C, L. S. C. Round Table, 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Who is Jesus Christ?” 
Dr. A, J. F. Behrends. 
7:00—Union Prayer Meeting of the Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor 
Society. 
8:00—Entertainment: Sleight of Hand and 
Music Novelties. Ransom and Rob- 
ertson, 
9:30—Reception to C. L. S. C. Delegates, 
Friday, August 5. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
1:30—C. L. S. C, Council Meetings. 
3:00—Entertainment: Sleight of Hand and 
Music Novelties, Ransom and Rob- 
ertson, 
4:00—Lecture: ‘ Why Did Christ Die?” 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 
5:00—C, L. S. C. Class Meetings. 
8:00—Illustrated Scientific Lecture: ‘ The 
Harp of the Senses,”” Prof. /. B. 
DeMotte. 
Saturday, August 6. 
‘* What do we Know about 
iv, A J. F. 


2:30—Grand Concert. Madame Eleanore 
Meredith, Miss Edythe Miller, 
Mr. Ernest Gamble, Dr. Jon A. 
Jackson; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
Mr. TI. V. Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcos- 
son, Mr. Harry Vincent, Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

8:00—Readings. Miss /sabel Garghiil, 


the Future ?” 
Behrends, 


THE HOTEL ATHENAUM, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 





A. M. 


.-M. 


. M. 


“ 


‘ 
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A VIEW OF THE NORTH SHORE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Sunday, August 7. 
9g:00—Bible Study. Prof. Rush Rhees. 
11:00—Morning Service, Sermon. Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends. 
3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
5:00—C, L. S.C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. Address: 
“ Foundations,’’ HYon, Z. T. Sweeney. 
Monday, August 8. 


11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Anthony Trollope and 
Charles Reade.” Myr. Leon H. 
Vincent, 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 

3:00—Lecture: ‘Going Up to Jerusalem.”’ 
Hon. Z, T. Sweeney. 

4:00—C, L. S. C, Round Table, 

5:00—Lecture: ‘ Tolstoi.” 
Addams. 

8:00—Readings. Miss Lsabel Garghill. 
Tuesday, August 9. 

DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 

11:00—Lecture ; “‘ Women Novelists: Char- 
lotte Bronté to Mrs. Humpbry 
Ward,” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council, 

3:00—Lecture: ‘The American Student 
Abroad.’”’ Prof. Caspar René Gregory. 

4:00— Denominational Congresses. 

5.00o—Lecture: “ The Social Obligations of 
Citizenship.” Miss Jane Addams. 

8:00—Grand Concert: Madame Licanore 
Meredith, Miss Edythe Miller, 
Dr. Lon Jackson, Mr. Ernest Gamble; 
Mr. Witliam Sherwood, Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. 
Harry Vincent, Chorus and Orchestra. 


Miss Jane 


» 


A. 


M, 


i 


. M. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: 


Wednesday, August ro, 


“The Develop- 
in the Church,’’ 


10:00—Musical Lecture: 
ment of Music 
Mr. I, V. Flagler. 

11:00—Lecture: ‘ Zangwill and. Kipling.” 
Mr, Leon H. Vincent. 

1:30—C. L. S. C. Council. 

2:30—Readings. Mr. Will Carleton. 

4:00—C. LL. S. C. Round Table. 

5:00—Lecture: “The Social Question in 
Germany.” Prof. C. R. Gregory. 

7:00—Denominational Prayer Meetings, 

8:00—Left open for timely lecture. 

g:00—Initiation of C. L. S, C. Class of 1902. 


Thursday, August I1, 


“Charles Kingsley and R, 
Leon Hi. 


11:00—Lecture : 
D. Blackmore.” Jr. 
Vincent, 

1:30—C, L. S. C. Council. 

3:00—Lecture: ‘English and American 
Social Settlements.” Miss Jane 
Addams. 

4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

5:00—Lecture: “ Jesus as Teacher.” 
W. L. Hervey. 

7:00--Prayer Meetings of the 
Endeavor Society and 
League. 

7:30—Anniversary of Normal Alumni. 

8:00—Readings. Mr. Will Carleton. 

9:30—Illuminated Fleet. 


Dr. 


Christian 
Epworth 


Friday, August 12, 


“W. D. Howells.”” 
Leon H. Vincent. 


Mr. 
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3:00—Grand Concert, Madame Eleanore 
Meredith, Miss Edythe Miler, 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson, Mr. Ernest 
Gamble; Mr. William Sherwood, 
Mr, I. V. Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcos- 
son, Mr. Harry Vincent, Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

5:00—Lecture: “ Browning and Tennyson 
on Human Destiny.” Prof. £. H. 
Lewis. 

5:00—C, L. S C, Class Meetings. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘ Phenomena 
of the Airand Storms.” Prof. Willis 
L. Moore. 
Saturday, August 13. 

GRANGE DAY. 


. I1:00—Popular Concert. 


A. M. 


“ec 


P. M. 


. I1:00—Address : 


=. m 


2:30—Address. 
ment. } 

8:00— Entertainment, 
velopment. ] 


[Subject to war develop- 


[Subject to war de- 





P. M. 


‘6 


. I1:;00—Lecture: 


4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table, 

5:00—Readings from Rudyard Kipling. 
Mr. S. H. Clark. 

8:00—Grand Concert. Madame Eleanore 
Meredith, Miss Edythe Milier, 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson, Mr. Ernest 
Gamble; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
Mr.J/.V. Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
Mr. Harry Vincent, Chorus, etc. 


Tuesday, August 16. 


“Our Relations with 
Spain.” Hon. Murat Halstead. 

1:30—C, L. S, C. Council. 

3:00—Lecture: “The Gift of the Jew to 
Humanity.” Rabbi Henry Berko- 
witz. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Gospel of Health.”’ 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 

8:00—C. L. S. C. Classesat Home. Prome- 
nade Concert and Feast of Lanterns. 


AN AUDIENCE IN THE AMPHITHEATER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Sunday, August 14. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY, 
g:00—Bible Study. Prof. Rush Rhees. 
I1:00—Morning Service, Baccalaureate 
Sermon, JBishop John H, Vincent. 
3:00— Assembly Convocation. 
5:00—C, L, S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Concert. 
8:00--Reading : “Job.” Miss Jda Benfey. 
9:00—Vigil of Class of ’98. Selections from 
Poems of Sidney Lanier. 
Monday, August 15. 
‘« The American Sabbath.”’ 
Rev. J. W. Hathaway. 
1:30—C, L. S. C. Council. 
3:00—Meeting in the Interest of Humane 
Societies. Addresses by Mr. Philip 
Peabody, Mrs. Caroline Earle 
White, and others. 


A. M. 


ti 


7. 


Wednesday, August 17. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 


9:45—Passing the Arches, 

11:00—Recognition Day Address, (Probably 
by the Zarl or Countess of Aberdeen.) 

2:00—Distribution of Certificates and Pres- 
entation of Bust of Sidney Lanier, 
gift of Prof. H. B, Adams. 

3:00—Grand Concert. Madame Eleanore 
Meredith, Miss Edythe Miller, 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson, Mr. Ernest 
Gamble; Mr. Wiliam H. Sherwood, 
Mr. 1. V. Flagler, Mr. Sol Marcos- 
son, Mr. Harry Vincent, Chorus, etc. 

7:00— Denominational Prayer Meetings. 

8:00—Tableaux: ‘Scenes from English 
History.” 

9:30—Reception to Class of *98 by the 
Society of the Hall in the Grove. 


3 
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Thursday, August 18, 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 
. 100:0—Procession and Public Exercises. 
11:00o—Lecture; “ Personal Recollections of 
Lincoln and Grant.” Gen. John B, 
Eaton. 
3, 00o—Annual Exhibition of School of Physi- 
cal Education, 
7:00—Prayer Meetings of the Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor So. 
ciety. 
8:00—Play: ‘A Pair of Spectacles,” 
Leland Powers. 
Friday, August 19. 
GRAND ARMY DAY. 
. I1:00o—Patriotic Concert, 
3:00—Address: ‘‘ The Sunny Side of Soldier 
Life.” Rev. Robert Mcintyre. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘English Landscape in 
English Literature.’? Hon, Wallace 
Bruce. 
8:00 — Annual Campfire Chautauqua County 
Veteran Union. 
Saturday, August 20. 
. I1:00—Lecture: ‘* The Progress of 
Century,’’ Hon. Wallace Bruce. 
2:30—Play: ‘Lord Chumiey.”’ 
Leland Powers. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘ How to Look 
at Pictures.” Mr. 4. T. Van Laer, 
Sunday, August 21. 
. I1:00—Morning Service. 
Robert McIntyre. 
3:00—Assembly Convocation, 
5xo—C. L. S.C. Vesper Service. 


Mr. 


the 


Mr, 


Sermoa, Rev. 


THE 
Sermons. 


July 3. i 

July 10, Rt. Rev, William D. Walker. 
July 17, Bishop D. A. Goodsell. 

July 24, Rev. Russell H. Conwell. 
July 31, Dr. John Henry Barrows. 
August 7, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 
August 14, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
August 21, Rev, Robert McIntyre. 


Courses of Lectures. 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ with Companion 
Studies. Prof. Richard G. Moulton. July 2-7 
j pie Development of Music. Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
uly 5-19 

The Struggle for Liberty of Conscience in France. 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury. July 11-15. 

Studies in American History. Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites. July 12-15. 

The Origin and Evolution of the Drama. Prof. 
L. Dupont Syle. July 18-22. 

The Chemistry of Food. Dr. Julius Pohlman. 
July 18-20. 

Dickens as an Educator. 
July 25-29. 

Christianity in the Orient. 
Barrows. July 30-Aug. I. 

Problems of Faith. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, 
Aug. 3-6. 

Contemporary Novelists, Chiefly English. Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent. Aug. 8-12 

Social Duties. Miss Jane aatene. Aug. 8-11. 

Sociological and Economic. 


The Influence of Food, Exercise, and Baths on 
Mental Development, Dr. Jay W. Seaver. July 16. 


Dr. James L. Hughes, 
Dr. John Henry 


‘(QUA PROGRAM. 
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P.M. 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 

_ g:00—Vigil of Class of ’99. 
from Poems of E. R., Sill. 
Monday, August 22. 

11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Buttoned-up 
Rev. Robert Mcintyre. 


Selections 


%9 


A, M. People. 





A SAIL ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 


3:00—Addresses Com. Frederick Booth- 
Tucker, Consul Eva Booth-Tucker. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘'English Character in 
English Eloquence.” Hon. Wallace 
Bruce. 

8:00—Play: ‘David Garrick.” 
Leland Powers. 

g:00—Closing Exercises of Assembly, 


Mr. 


CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. 


The Highest - ee of Woman, 
Pohlman. July 

How the fm ey ‘Part of Man Lives. 
Pohlman. July 19 

Little = ys - oery- day Life. 
man. July 

Tolstoi. Miss Jane Addams. Aug. 8. 

The Social Obligations of Citizenship. 
Jane Addams. Aug 9. 

English and American Social Settlements. 
Jane Addams. Aug. 11. 


Literature and Art. 


Girlhood in Homer. Prof. William C. Lawton. 
June 29. 

The Quaker Laureate of Puritanism. 
William C. Lawton. July 1. 

The Use of Historical Material in Romance. Prof. 
William C. Lawton. June 30 

‘‘The Tempest’?; A Study of Enchantment. 
Prof. R. G. Moulton. July 2. 

Scott’s ‘‘Monastery’’: A Companion Study to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ariel.’? Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
uly 4. 

, Seowuheg? s ‘‘Caliban upon Setebos’’: A Com- 
panion Study to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Caliban.’’ Prof. 
R. G Moulton, July 5. 

Dumas’ ‘‘The Count of Monte Cristo”: A 
Companion Study to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Prospero.’’ 
Prof. R.G. Moulton. July 6. 

Anthony Hope’s “‘ Dolly Dialogues. ’’ 
Underhill. July 6. 

‘““The Tempest ’’: Shakespeare’s ee of 
Providence. Prof. R. G. Moulton. july 

Rip Van Winkle. Mr. C. F. Underhill.” july 8. 


Dr. Julius 
Dr. Julius 
Dr. Julius Pohl- 


Miss 


Miss 


Prof. 


Mr. C.F. 
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English Painters. Illustrated. Mr. A. T. Van 
Laer. July 12. 

An Hour with the Caricaturists. Mr. W.M. R. 
French. July 16. 

The Origin and Evolution of the Drama, Intro- 
ductory. Prof. L. Dupont Syle. July 18. 

The Drama Among 
the Greeks. Prof. L. 
Dupont Syle. July 19. 

The Drama in Medie- 
val Times. Prof. L. Du- 
pont Syle. July 20. 

The Drama in Modern 
England. Prof. L. Du- 
pont Syle. July 21. 

The Drama in Modern 
France. Prof. L. Du- 
pont Syle. July 22. 

Readings from Ed- 
ward R. Sill. Mr, S, H. 
Clark. July 25. 

“The Kentuckians”’ 
and Other Stories. Mr, 
John Fox, Jr. July 28. 

Anthony Trollope and 
Charles Reade. Mr. Leon H. Vincent. Aug. 8. 

Women Novelists; Charlotte Bronté to Mrs 
Humphry Ward. Mr. Leon H. Vincent. Aug. 9 

— and Kipling. Mr. Leon H. Vansene. 
Aug. I 

Teotinge from his own works, by Will Carleton. 
Aug I0-I1. 

Charles Kingsley and R. D. Blackmore. 
Leon H. Vincent. Aug. 11. 

W. D. Howells. Mr. Leon H. Vincent. Aug. 12. 

Plays: ‘‘Lord Chumley,”’ ‘‘A Pair of Specta- 
cles,’’ ‘‘ David Garrick.’’ Mr. Leland Powers. 
Aug. 18-22. 

English Landscape in English Literature. Hon. 
Wallace Bruce, Aug. I9. 

The Progress of the Century. Hon. Wallace 
Bruce. Aug. 20. 


MISS ISABEL GARGHILL 


Mr. 


How to Look at Pic- 
tures. (Illustrated.) Mr. 
4.T. Van Laer. Aug. 20. 

English Character in 
English Eloquence. 
Hon. Wallace Bruce. 
Aug. 22. 

Historical and Bi- 

ographical. 

Mounds and Mound- 
Builders. Mr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites. July 12. 

Men and Manners in 
Colonial Days. ( Illus- 
trated.) Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites. July 13. 

George Rogers Clark, 
the Western Hero of the 
Revolution. Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites. July 15. 

The Crossing of the Rockies : The Story of Trans- 
continental Exploration. Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites. 
July 15. 

Garibaldi, 

The Wars of the United States. 
Buckley. Aug 1. 

The Life aa Times of Robert Emmet. Dr James 
M. Buckley. Aug. 2 

Our Relations with Spain. 
stead. Aug 16. 

Personal Recollections of Lincoln and Grant. 
Gen. John B. Eaton. Aug. 18. 

The Sunny Side of Soldier Life. Rev. Robert 
McIntyre. Aug. 19. 


Scientific, 


DR. J. H. BARROWS. 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell. July 25. 
Dr. James M. 


Hon. Murat Hal- 


Socialism Among Insects. Mrs. Anna Botsford 


Comstock. July 13. 
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The Influence of Food, Exercise, and Baths on 
Mental Development, Dr. Jay W. Seaver. July 16, 

on the Germs. Dr. W. S. Bainbridge. 
July 
The Practical Value of Bacteriology. Dr. W. S. 
Bainbridge. July 19. 

How the Animal Part of Man Lives. 
Pohlman, July 19 

Our Friends ont Foes Among the Toadstools. 
Capt. Charles McIlvaine. July 21. 

Edible and Non-Edible Fungi, and How to Know 
Them. Capt. Charles McIlvaine, July 22. 

How to Feed Hungry Body Cells. Dr, Eliza M. 
Mosher. July 22. 

Heredity, Dr. James M. Buckley. Aug. 4. 

The Harp of the Senses. Prof. J. B. DeMotte. 


Au 
Prof. W, L. 


Dr. Julius 


g- 5- 
Phenomena of the Air and Storms. 
Moore, Aug. [2. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


English Painters. Mr. A.T. Van Laer July 12. 

Men and Manuers in Colonial Days. Mr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites. July 13. 

Wit and Wisdom with 
the Crayon. Mr. W. M. 
R. French. July 14 

An Hour with the Cari- 
caturists. Mr. W. M 
French. July 16. 

To the Summit of the 
Matterhorn. Miss Annie 
S. Peck. July 20. 

Afoot and Alone in the 
Tyrol. Miss Annie S. 
Peck. July 22. 

Mexico: Popocatepetl 
and Orizaba. Miss Annie 
S. Peck. July 25. 

Lights and Shatons 
from Far Cathay. Miss 
Ruth M. Sites. July 30 

The Harp of the Sivas 
Aug. 5. 

Phenomena of the Air and Storms. 
Moore. Aug. 12. 

How to Look at Pictures. Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 

Aug. 20. 


REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 


Prof, J. B. DeMotte- 
Prof. W. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Ethical Value of Physical Culture. 
W. G. Anderson. July 5. 
Cookery and Culture. 

july 8. 
A Pilgrimage to Horace’s Farm. 
Miller. July rr. 


Prof. 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
Mr. F. J. 


Don’t Worry. Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop. 
July 8. 

Socialism Among In- 
sects. Mrs. Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. July 13. 

Wit and Wisdom 
with the Crayon. Mr. 
W. M. R. French. 


Jul 
The he Conversational 
Voice. Mrs. Emily M 
Bishop. July 20. 
Address before the 
Chautauqua County 
Political Equality 


MISS JANE ADDAMS. Clubs. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. July 20. 

Our Friends and Foes among the Toadstoois. 
Capt. Charles MclIivaine. July 21. 

The Manufacturing Structures of the Digestive 
Tract. Dr. Eliza M. Mosher. end ai. 

Edible and Non-Edible Fungi, and How to Know 
Them. Capt. Charles McIlvaine. July 22. 
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How Shall we Feed Hungry Body Cells? Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher. July 22. 
Acres of Diamonds. Rev, Russell H. Conwell. 
July 23. 
The Home: 
Green. July 23. 
Does Plain Living Induce High Thinking? Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing. July 26 
The History and Decline of the Only American 
Art. Mrs, Anna Botsford Comstock. July 28. 
Ruts. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. Aug. 1 
The New Woman and the Old Man. 
W. Bain. Aug. 3. 
Address in Interest of the Non-Partisan W. C. 
T. U. Mrs. Howard M. Ingham. Aug. 3. 
Heredity. Dr. James M. Buckley. Aug. 4 
Question Box. Dr.James M. Buckley. Ab 5- 
Phenomena of the Air and Storms. Prof. W. L. 
Moore. Aug. 12. 


How to Furnish It. Dr, Mary E. 


Col, George 


The American Sabbath. Rev.J. W. Hathaway. 
Aug. 15. 

Recognition Day Address. Aug. 17. 

Buttoned-up People. Rev. Robert McIntyre. 
Aug. 22. 

Addresses. Commander Frederick Booth-Tucker 
and Consul Eva Booth-Tucker. Aug. 22. 


Biblical and Religious. 


‘*The Pilgrim Hymns’’ in the Book of Psalms, 
Prof. R. G. Moulton. July 3. 

Religious Liberty in General. 
Bonet-Maury. July 11. 

John Huss, the Forerunner of the Reformation. 
Prof. Gaston Bonet Maury. July 12, 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Gaston Bonet-Maury. July 13. 

J. J. Rousseau and the Triumph of Religious 
Liberty in 1789. Prof, G. Bonet-Maury. July 14. 


Prof. Gaston 


Prof. 
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Leon Tolstoi and the Martyrs of Protestantism in 
Russia, Prof, Gaston Bonet-Maury. July 15. 

Observations of — Hinduism. Dr.John 
Henry Barrows. July 

Confucianism and the Awakening of China. Dr. 
John Henry Barrows. Aug 

What is the Bible ? Dr. ‘A. J. F. Behrends. 
Aug, 3 

Who is Jesus Christ? 4. 

The Bible ; a Practical Test of Its Truth. Dr. J 
H. Potts. Aug. 4. 

Why Did Christ Die? Dr. Behrends. ap 5. 

What do we Know about the Future? Dr. A. J. 
F. Behrends. Aug. 6. 

Foundations. Hon. Z. T. Sweeney. Aug. 7. 

Going UptoJerusalem. Hon. Sweeney. Aug. 8. 

Jesus as Teacher. Dr. W.L. Hervey. Aug. 11. 

The American Sabbath. Rev.J. W. Hathaway. 
Aug. I5. 
The Gift of the Jew to Humanity. Rabbi Henry 
Berkowitz. Aug. 16. 


Pedagogical, 


m4 is Nature Study? Prof. W. H. Sherzer. 
uly I5 

The Father’s Share in the Education of the Chil- 
dren. Dr. W. L. Hervey. July 16. 

Dickens as an Educator. Gradgrind and Mc- 
Choakumchild: The Scientific Dwarfing of Child- 
hood. Inspector James L. Hughes. July 25. 

Squeers and Coercion : The Old Schoolmasters 
and Sympathy. Mr. James L. Hughes. July 26. 

Some Observations on a Child’s Development. 
Dr. W. L. Hervey. July 26. 

Dr. Blimber:; Cram and the Sacrifice of Physical 
Life. Mr, James L. Hughes. July 27. 

Mr. Creakle and Dr. Strong : The Lowest and the 


Dr. Behrends. Aug. 


READY FOR THE GAME, 


ey Ideals of Teaching. Mr. James L. Hughes. 
July 28. 

Dickens and Childhood, Mr. J. L. Hughes. July 29, 

— in Public Schools. Mr. L. T. Damon, 
July 

degete of Democratic Education. Dr. W. L. 
Hervey. Aug.2 

Heredity. Dr. James M. Buckley. Aug. 4. 


Musical. 
The Music of the Ancients, Mr. Flagler. July 5. 
The Development of Music. Mr. Flagler. July 14. 


The Polyphonic Period. Mr. Flagler. July 19. 
The Symphony, Mr. Flagler. July 28. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA 


REEDOM and justice are the principles for 

which our forefathers fought, and the perma- 

nence of these principles established at so 
great a cost depends largely upon popular education. 
The founders of the C. L. S. C., the first branch of 
the Chautauqua System of Education, realized this 
fact when they put into successful operation a 
course of reading which leads to nobler sentiments 
and broader views. Since that time the educa- 
tional needs of the masses have become more and 
more apparent and the people themselves have be- 


gun to realize the possibilities of greater usefulness 


and enjoyment to be obtained from a study of the 


works produced by the profound thinkers of the 
world. As the demand for specialized work has in- 
creased opportunities for study have gradually been 
opened at Chautauqua, until the original Chautau- 
qua idea has developed into 
the threefold system of 
education consisting of the 
C. L. S. C., the Collegiate, 
and the Assembly Depart- 
ments, and each of these has 
annually increased in utility 
and popularity. 
THE COLLEGIATE DEPART- 

MENT OF CHAUTAUQUA. 

In the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the Chautauqua Edu- 
cational System are twelve 
schools, in which there are 
more than one hundred dif- 
ferent courses of study. The 
schools are under the general 
principalship of Pres. Wil- 
liam R. Harper, of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he 
is aided by an able faculty of more than fifty 
learned instructors from some of the best institu- 
tions of learning in the country, who aim to make 
these summer schools equal to those in session 
during the winter. Teachers of the public schools, 
professional workers, and specialists who would 
keep abreast of the most advanced thought in their 
departments will find many new attractions. Under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Department of 
Cornell University arrangements have been made 
for special courses in nature study work, under the 
direction of Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock and Miss 
Mathilda Schlagel. The lessons will be free of 
charge to residents of New York State. The New 
York State Free Institute is to be held at Chautau- 


qua again this year and special inducements to be 
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present are offered to teachers of that state. Since 
the Collegiate Department has been made a branch 
of the University of the State of New York, the reg- 
ular students are entitled to the privilege of taking 
the regents’ examination when the summer school 
closes. The session of the Chautauqua schools for 
1898 opens July 9 and continues six weeks. 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Four proficient instructors are required to success- 
fully conduct the work of the nine courses in the 
School of English Language and Literature. 

Five hours each week will be devoted to the study 
of Old English and at the end of that time Mr. L. 
T. Damon, of The University of Chicago, expects 
the student to be able to read Old English prose 
without further instruction. 

Prof. L. D. Syle, of the University of California, 


ALONG THE LAKB FRONT, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


will lecture five hours a week on the literature of 
the eighteenth century. The lectures, which will 
be descriptive and critical, will treat of Dryden, 
Swift, De Foe, Thompson, Gray, Fielding, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, the comic dramatists, and minor prose 
writers. 

The study of Shakespeare will also be directed by 
Prof. L. D. Syle. The class will read criticaliy 
seven plays, among which are “ Macbeth,” “ King 
Lear,” “Othello,” “As You Like It,” and “Much 


” 


Ado about Nothing.” Each student is expected to 
have a copy of Rolfe’s edition of the dramas to be 
studied. 

For the course termed The Nineteenth Century 
Essay, the necessary books will be supplied by the 
library. The director, Prof. E. H. Lewis, of Lewis 
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Institute, Chicago, will aid the students in obtaining 
a glimpse of the life and thought of the century 
through the essays of such authors as Lamb, Haz- 
litt, Emerson, Carlyle, Symonds, Pater, Stevenson, 
and Miss Repplier. 

The course in Browning and Tennyson is also a 
The 


a contrasted study of 


part of the work assigned to Professor Lewis. 
general line of work will be 
the two great English poets, and the power of each 
as an artist and as a thinker will be carefully brought 
out. 
Those who teach literature in the secondary 
schools will find the College Entrance English Course 
very beneficial. In connection with the study of 
“Thanatopsis,” “ Evangeline,” “ Snow-Bound,” and 
other classic selections there will be interesting dis- 


of Prof. of 


Union College, has charge of the work. 


cussions methods. Richard Jones, 
The object of the course in which Dante’s “ Di- 


vine Comedy ” will be studied is to obtain such a 
general view of the poem as a whole that the student 
may understand why the work is termed “the great 
poem of Christianity.” 


the 


Certain selected portions of 
Prof. 


Richard Jones, the instructor, advises the use of 


poem will be studied and discussed. 
the translations made by Longfellow and Cary. 
Mr. L. T. Damon has charge of the two courses 
in composition. In the elementary course there will 
be instruction in sentence formation and paragraph 
structure, and recitations in rhetoric. Students in 
the advanced course will be required to write com- 
positions which wili be criticized by the instructor. 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
The German department of the School of Mod- 


ern Languages is supplied with two instructors, 


Prof. Henry Cohn, of Northwestern University, and 
Miss Eda Kunz, of Erie. 


Intermediate, advanced, and beginning classes in 


German will be organized and the aim will be to 
acquire facility in rapid translation, fluency in speak- 
ing, and the art of critical study. In the children’s 
<class, to be taught by Miss Kunz, the natural method 


will be employed. Tenor more applications will se- 
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cure the organization of a class for the rapid read- 
ing of scientific German under the guidance of Pro- 


fessor Cohn, who will also deliver lectures on 


“Faust.” An interesting feature of the work is 
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the German Club, in which the members indulge in 
German songs, comedies, and declamations. 

The teachers in the French division of the school 
are Prof. Henri Marion, of the United States Naval 
Madame of 
Misses Ely’s School. the four 


Academy, and Léonie Brown, the 


The members of 
classes—the beginning, the intermediate, advanced, 
and juvenile—will be so skilfully instructed that 
when the school closes the students will be able to 
speak, write, and read French with ease. Twice 
each week there will be pleasant social gatherings, 
which will furnish opportunities for practice in con- 
versation. 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

In the School of Classical Languages the in- 
Miller, of The Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and he has so classified the work 


structor in Latin is Prof. F. J. 


of the different courses that the beginner, the re- 
viewer, the advanced student, and the teacher have 
an equal chance for development. For practical 
work in translating and for the study of grammatical 
points and prosody, translating at sight, and the ob- 
servation of methods, Cesar and Vergil will be 


used. There are to be weekly conferences of Latin 
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CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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teachers, where there will be discussions of. the 
problems arising in their work. 

The beginners in Greek will have obtained by 
August 19 a splendid foundation for a thorough 
Greek course if they study all that is planned for 


them to learn. They are expected to so master the 


Greek grammar that they will be able to decline 


regular nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns, 
conjugate the regular O-verb, distinguish the tenses 
The 


first three chapters of the Anabasis will be read and 


and other important grammatical conditions. 


skill in syntactical work will be acquired by convert- 
Prof. William W. Bishop, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, is to be the instructor. 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ing English into Greek. 
SCHOOL OF 

Four classes in Mathematics will be organized and 
Prof. William Hoover, of Ohio University, has been 
engaged to conduct them. The members of the 
first class in algebra must be able to perform the 
fundamental operations and understand the reduc- 
tion of fractions. The first work of the class will 
be with simple equations and will continue through 
the successive operations up to and including quad- 
ratic equations. For the second class the instructor 
has planned thorough drills in the more complicated 
processes of algebra, including logarithms. 

The course in geometry is principally for beginners 
and their attention will be 
specially directed to the con- 
struction and solution of orig- 
inal problems. Five hours each 
week from July 9 to August 19 
are to be devoted to the study 
of plane trigonometry, which 
will be extended to include 
logarithmic computation. 

The departments of General 
Physics, Electricity, and Me- 
chanics have been assigned to 
Dr. J. H. Montgomery, of Al- 
legheny College. By simple 
lectures and experiments he 
will teach the most important 
principles governing physical 
and electrical phenomena, and 
the students will be asked for 
daily recitations from notes 
and text-books. In the labor- 
atory there will be a course of 
forty-six experiments in the two sciences, and the 
students are expected to repeat the simple experi- 
ments performed by the instructor in his morning 
lectures. 

Systematic Chemistry, Quantitative and Qualita- 
tive Analysis, and Organic Chemistry are the four 
courses of which Prof. L. H. Batchelder, of Hamline 
University, has charge. The fundamentals of the 
modern science of chemistry will be presented in 


K—July 
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lectures, and in the laboratory students will conduct 
experiments under the direction of the instructor. 

Miss Anna A. Schryver, of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, is the instructor in Botany. Simple 
experiments will be employed to teach important 
plant processes, in addition to which there will be 
lectures, laboratory work, and field lessons to inter- 
est the students. 

In the departments of Elementary Geology and 
Microscopy there will be opportunities for practical 
work in identifying minerals by their physical prop- 
erties and in the preparation of mounts used in 
botany, zoology, and physiology. 

The sciences of Biology and Zoology are to be 
taught by Prof. H. L. Osborn, of Hamline University, 
who in lectures, field work, and experiments will 
The 


lake and surrounding territory will furnish the neces- 


fully explain the principles of these subjects. 


sary specimens for examination in the laboratory, 
which is fully equipped. Advance students are to be 
given an opportunity to pursue original investigation. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


OF SOCIAL 


The two courses offered to students of Social 


Science are under the sole directorship of Prof. 
George E. Vincent, of The University of Chicago. 
During July he will direct the attention of students 
and formulate 


to social organism and activities 


MINERAL SPRING, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


principles which may be applied to the solution of 


certain social problems. Professor Vincent will 


also discuss some of the popular notions in regard 
to social theory and show wherein they are true or 
false. 

‘ After August 1 there will be lectures on public 
opinion, in which the instructor will show how it is 


The real 
character of social relationship is to be brought out by 


formed and directed by leaders of society. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA BASEBALL CLUB, 


an analysis of such familar expressions as “ the will 
of the people,” “family pride,” “the social con- 
science,” and “the national spirit.” 

SCHOOLS OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

The Schools of Sacred Literature are composed 
of three departments, which offer seven courses to 
ministerial students. In the School of the English 
Bible there will be a course in the history of Proph- 
ecy conducted by Prof. H. L. Willett, of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in which the general character- 
istics of prophetic literature of both the earlier and 
later periods will be carefully considered. 

Prof. Rush Rhees, of Newton Theological Sem- 
inary, will guide the students in an interpretative 
At the 
Saturday morning conferences there will be an op- 


study of the Gospel and Epistle of John. 


portunity for discussing questions brought out by 
the class during the week. 

The first three chapters of Genesis is the text to 
be studied in the First Hebrew Course in the School 
of Hebrew and the Old Testament. This is the 
work for beginners, who will have drill in sight trans- 
lation, grammatical construction, and memorizing 
words. The advanced students will use the text of 
Deuteronomy and some of the minor prophets as 
a basis for critical translation and a review of He- 
brew syntax. Theinstructors are Professor Willett 
and Mr. Haydn E. Jones, of The University of 
Chicago. 

The two courses offered by the School of New 
Testament Greek aim to give students proficiency 
in interpretation, vocal expression, sight translation, 


grammatical analysis, and turning English into 


Greek. Special attention will also be given to ac- 
quiring a vocabulary. In the First Greek Course, 
which is for beginners, the first two chapters of the 
Gospel of John is the text to be used. The mem- 
bers of the Second Greek Course will study portions 
of Acts. 
by Prof. Rush Rhees and Prof. William W. Bishop, 


The work of this school will be conducted 


of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

The Chautauqua School of Pedagogy gives a 
broad field from which to choose congenial and 
helpful courses of study. Teachers in public and 
private schools, supervisors, and kindergartners will 
here find an opportunity to study under trained 
specialists the principles which, followed, will make 
their work more effective. Teachers wishing to 
take prefessional examinations will do well to enroll 
in this school, and students in the other Chautauqua 
schools can study in this department the pedagogy 
relating to their work. 

In this school there are fourteen different courses, 
each to be taught by a most proficient instructor, 
who requires thorough practical work. Opportuni- 
ties will be given for private conferences with in- 
structors, from which students may derive great 
benefits. 

The first course is Psychology and Pedagogy, 
which will be taught by Dr. W. L. Hervey, of New 
York. 
will find this course very beneficial, for the lectures 


Superintendents, principals, and teachers 


are to treat of the psychological and pedagogical 
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subjects which will aid them in solving easily the per- 


plexing problems in professional work. The mem- 
bers of the class will recite lessons, and in the con- 
ferences they will read critically McMurry’s “The 
Method of the Recitation.” 

Those wishing to become acquainted with the 
standard works on educa- 
tion should take up work 
in the Principles of Edu 
Dr.. W. 
L. Hervey, the instruct- 


cation Course. 


or, announces Froebel’s 


ie 


“ Education of Man’ 
the text-book to be used 
and the instruction will 
include an exposition of 
methods of reading and 
study. 

Interpretation and criti- 
of 
special reference to the 

of 
the 


tary grades is the work A 


cism literature with 


needs high schools 


and upper elemen- 
planned for the English 
Prof. F. T. Baker, of Teachers’ 
College, New York, will give the members of his 


Literature Course. 


class practical work in the study of poetry, essays, 


and dramas. Professor Baker also conducts the 
work in English composition and stories and story- 
telling. In the former the study of methods will be 
supplemented by actual practice in composition 
writing. The basis for the work in the latter will 
be Hawthorne's “ Twice-Told Tales,” together with 
biblical and mythological stories. The stories told 
by the members of the class will be discussed and 
criticized. 


Miss J. H. Wohlfarth has charge of three depart- 
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work in Grammar School Methods will have to do 


ments of study in the School of Pedagogy. 


with the application of general principles of method 
to the special subjects taught in the grammar grades. 
Discussions on the teacher’s preparation, helpful 
appliances, and the relation of time and energy to 


EXCURSION, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
results are some of the attractions of the course. 
In the Child Study Course there will be a large 
number of lectures showing the necessity and 
methods of child study and its place in the work of 
a teacher. Miss Wohlfarth also conducts a course 
for teachers in training school work. 

Primary -Teaching is the subject of which Miss 
Amy Schiissler is the teacher. The class will meet 
ten hours a week from July 9 to July 22 to receive 
instruction in methods cf teaching the various sub- 
jects in primary grades, planning courses of study, 
and arranging daily programs. ‘The relation of the 
primary school to the kindergarten will be discussed. 

- The course in Kindergar- 
ten Methods is open only to 
those already engaged in 
At the 


Table discussions 


kindergarten work. 
Round 
Mrs. M. b. Page, of Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, will 
give information in regard 
to methods, materials, 
games, and the interpreta- 
tion and use of the gifts. 
desire to 


Teachers who 


perfect themselves in the 
methods of conducting na- 
ture studies will be given an 
five 
this 
work under the direction of 


opportunity to spend 


hours each week in 
Miss Anna A. Schryver and 


Prof. W. H. Sherzer. Con- 
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ferences and discussions will follow the informal 
lectures, which cover a wide range of subjects on 
important topics. 

There will be two classes in physical training, one 
for advanced students, and a second for teachers in 
elementary schools. The members of both classes 
will receive a course of lessons for use in the school- 
room, and once a week a talk on physical culture 
will be given by some member of the faculty in the 
School of Physical Training. 

How to read aloud will be taught by Mr. S. H. 
Clark, of The University of Chicago. There are 
certain principles underlying this art which he will 
explain and demonstrate and the members of the 
class, who will be called upon to read and to teach, 
will receive the benefit of his criticisms. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Chautauqua offers special advantages to stu- 
dents of music who desire to continue their work 
during the summer. A wide range of subjects 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL 


is covered by the course and each student ought to 
be able to choose studies in harmony with his tastes 
enroll in the School of 


and Those who 


Music will be admitted to 


purpose. 
all class lessons during 
the time covered by the ticket. 

July 11 is the date set for the organization of a 
class for the study of the rudiments of music. Mr. 
L. S. Leason, of Temple College, Philadelphia, has 
charge of this class and he will use the Choral 
Union Method, thus enabling teachers to observe its 
superior practical value. The residents of Chautau- 
qua who desire to be able to read music at sight will 
have free admission to this class. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer will have charge of the Teach- 
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ers’ Club, which is organ- 
ized especially for those 
who aspire to become 
teachers of music and for 
experienced teachers who 
wish to understand the Pal- 
yj: mer Method of Elementary 
a Class Teaching. The stu- 
dents, who are required to 
repeat the lesson explained 
by the director, will find the 
work of the utmost practi- 
Methods for in- 
struction in the public schools will be explained. 
The work in the Harmony Course has been di- 


COM. BOOTH-TUCKER. 


cal value. 


vided into four grades. ‘Those who wish to study 
analytical harmony under Dr. Palmer must under- 
stand chord formations and chord progressions. 
Advanced harmony, counterpoint, and composition 


will be taught by Mr. I. V. Flagler, of Auburn, 
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N.Y. The other two grades are the primary and the 
intermediate, the latter being in charge of Mr. Lea- 
son. Supplementary classes in harmony and sight- 
reading will be organized and taught by Mr. J. P. 
Harter. 

The organization of a music, class for children 
from eight to twelve years of age is a step in the 
right direction. The proper manner of breathing, 
the production of tones, the reading of music, and 
the interpretation of songs are some of the things 
Miss Harriet E. Brown of Chicago intends to teach 
the children. 

As usual the chorus choir, to which ready readers 
of music will be admitted, is to be conducted by Dr. 
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H. R. Palmer. During the season oratorio work 
and selections from the works of noted composers 
are to be studied for rendition in concerts. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned there 
will be musical lectures, recitals, and grand concerts, 
which all Chautauqua citizens are free to enjoy. 

Noted musical instructors 
will be present at Chautauqua 
and they will be prepared to 
give private lessons in piano, 
organ, voice, violin, banjo, 
mandolin, guitar, cornet, sax- 
horn, flute, and piccolo. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
The instructors in the 
School of Fine Arts are artists 
well prepared for the work by 
studies at home and abroad. 
In the Academic Division 
of the school classes will be 
formed to study the antique 
still-life. The 
the sketch class will be along 


and work of 
lines which will give the mem- 
bers practice in illustrative art. 

At the Saturday morning 
conferences there will be in- 
formal talks on appropriate 
topics of present-day interest MEMBERS 0} 
by members of the art faculty. 

The course in Art History and Criticism consists 
of a series of thirty lectures by Mr. A. T. Van Laer, 
of New York, who has sought by the omission of 
technical expressions and by copious illustrations to 
make the subjects of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting interesting to the general public as well as 
to art students. 

The principles of the modern f/e7xz air school will 
be studied by those who take up outdoor figure 
study, and thé sketch class will give its attention to 
the reproduction of 
landscape effects. 

Mrs. L. 
lips, of New York, will 
the 


china 


Vance-Phil 
be instructor in 
painting and 
miniature 
Mr. 


Harold Fry, of Cincin- 


figure and 


painting, and 


nati, will take charge of 
Classes 


in clay modeling will be 


wood-carving. 


RENE GREGORY 


CASPAR 


PROF, 
organized for the benefit 
of primary teachers who are required to teach 
it in the public schools. 

Miss Maud C. Hill, of New York, will give les- 
sons in 


Venetian bent-iron work, which is being 


rapidly introduced in manual training courses. 


THE c. L. S. C. 
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SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 

The faculty of the School of Expression consists 
of Mr. S. H. Clark, of The University of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, of Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The two principal objects of their work are to 


teach the science and art of expression and to in- 


CLASS OF 84 AT CHAUTAUQUA, 
struct in the methods of teaching expression. These 
results will be accomplished by means of four courses, 
in which beginners, advanced students, and teach- 
ers will find work suited to their needs. 

Philosophy and Practice of Vocal Expression is 
the course in which psychological phenomena and 
principles of vocal expression are studied. 

In the Philosophy and Technique of Gesture 
Course there will be lessons in physical culture and 
gesture analysis, by which the relation of mental con- 
dition to physical expression will be shown. 

A third course offers special opportunities for 
learning the principles of literary and dramatic in- 
terpretation. Shakespeare and Tennyson are the 
authors to be studied for that purpose. 

For individual practice in platform work a special 
course has been arranged, in which the students 
will give readings before the class. The instructors 
will be present to criticize the work. 

In addition to these four established courses 
classes will be organized for vocal culture and in- 
struction in reading aloud. 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

As healthful exercise and physical training are 
considered necessary factors of a liberal education 
this school was added to the Collegiate Department 
of the Chautauqua System of Education. 


A new gymnasium was erected in 18go and fitted 
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out with all the apparatus necessary for thorough 
instruction in gymnastics. 

Ten courses are now included in the School of 
Physical Training and they require the services of 
seven regularly installed instructors and twelve as- 
sistants. 

The work in which teachers have the greatest in- 
terest is that represented by the Normal Course, two 
years being required in which 
to complete the work. By 
lectures and demonstrations 
the theoretical branches— 
physiology, anatomy, etc.— 
are taught and an excellent 
be given in 


training will 


physical exercises. Juniors 
passing the examinations on 
the subjects studied will be 
admitted to the senior class. 
Seniors will receive special 
training in conducting classes, 
and the theories of gym- 
nastics they will learn from 
lectures. 

Upon the application of 
Dr. W. 


Seaver, of Yale University 


ten persons Jay 
Gymnasium, will organize a 
class for the study of cor- 
medical 


rective or gymnas- 


tics, in which teachers will 


be taught 


of 


course in 


the therapeutic 


power certain exercises. 


The 


will be conducted by Mrs. Emily M. Bishop and 


Americanized Delsarte Culture 


Miss Gwyneth King. Their instruction will bring 
out the relation of thought to bodily expression. 

Classes in gymnastics and athletics will also be 
formed for men, women, girls, and boys. 

SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 

Several departments are grouped together to form 
the School of Practical Arts. 

Parliamentary law is a subject which Mr. Joseph 
T. Robert, of the Robert School of Parliamentary 
Law, Chicago, will teach. In the training-class he 
will explain and demonstrate the rules, and students 
will have practice lessons in conducting business 
meetings. A class in methods for teachers will also 
be formed. 


Hubbell will 


the epistolary art, giving them at the same time 


Miss Susan 5S. instruct students in 
helpful suggestions about material for letter-writing, 

The department of Cookery and Domestic Econ- 
will 


omy again be conducted by Mrs. Emma P. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Ewing, who holds the highest place as a teacher of 
household science. By lectures and object lessons 
she will instruct her classes how to prepare plain 
and fancy dishes in an easy, economical manner. A 
Normal Course is open to housekeepers and pro- 
spective teachers of cookery. 

Arrangements have been made for a course of 
lectures and lessons by specialists under the aus- 


THE CLASS IN CHINA PAINTING, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


pices of the Cooking School Teachers’ League. 
The subjects to be treated are chemistry, physiology, 
bacteriology, mycology, and household economics. 
At the conference of cooking school teachers to be 


in session one week, text-books, methods, and many 


subjects of interest to housekeepers and teachers 


will be discussed. 

Mr. N. S. Curtiss, of Syracuse, N. Y., will be at 
Chautauqua to give instruction in the art of photog- 
The 


platinum and colors. 


raphy. work will include photographs in 

In the department of Short-hand and Typewriting, 
to be taught by Mr. William D. Bridge, A. M., ele- 
mentary and advanced classes will be organized. 
The Graham System of Standard Phonography will 
be used. 

The special object of the Business Training Course 
is to prepare teachers to conduct commercial depart- 
ments in high schools and academies. Mr. Charles 
R. Wells, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been chosen as 


instructor. 
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A PERMANENT reformation in the conduct of summer resorts and an educational system for the masses 
are two excellent results brought about by the establishment of Chautauqua and her system of education. 
Men and women of progressive spirit in different parts of the country have taken up the idea and estab- 
lished centers of culture in districts where they are much needed and much appreciated, especially by those 


who would never find it possible to visit the original Chautauqua. 


From every section of the United 


States come reports of Assemblies in which teachers, lecturers, musicians, and specialists in different lines 
of work will bring to the people the things necessary for the development of the mental and spiritual 
natures, thus helping to fulfil the primary object of the Chautauqua Assemblies. 


ATLANTIC CITY, The second annual meeting 
NEW JERSEY. of the 
Society will be held at Atlantic City July 9-24. 


Jewish Chautauqua 


Among the interesting features arranged for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the visitors 
are popular lectures, a teachers’ institute, model les- 
sons, and interesting courses in Bible study, post- 
biblical history, and literature. 

ASHLAND, 
OREGON. 
sixth annual meeting July 12, by which time the im- 


At Ashland the Southern Oregon 
Chautauqua Assembly will open the 


provements on the grounds will have been com- 
pleted. 

The president and superintendent of instruction 
is Mr. G. F. Billings and under his able supervision 
an interesting session may be looked for. 

The leading speakers engaged for this meeting 
are Dr. S. P. Henson, John Temple Graves, Dr. A. 
C. Hirst, and Hoyt L. Conary. 

In the educational department there will be 
classes in music conducted by W. H. Kinross; Miss 
Grace E. Morey will supervise 
the cookery department; Miss Ps 
Louise Safford will teach elo- 
cution and physical culture ; 
and Bible study and W.C.T.U. 
work will each be under com- 
petent leaders. 

The date of Recognition 
Day has not, yet been fixed 
but the growing interests of 
the €. 2. 5. €. 
looked after. 
BETHESDA, 

OHIO. 


holds 


will be well 
The Epworth 
Park Assem- 
bly its eighth annual 
session from July 27 to August 
10. The grounds have been 
erected, 


beautified, cottages 


and everything made ready 

for a most pleasant and profitable meeting. 
An educational department consisting of four 

courses has been established with Dr. D. C. Osborn 


Alfred 
A. Wright has charge of the course in biblical ex- 


as superintendent of instruction. Dean 


A PAINTING CLASS IN 


position. Vocal music, physical culture, and elocu- 
tion will be taught by able instructors. 

Well-known speakers have been engaged to en- 
tertain and instruct. Among them are Dr. Eugene 
May, Dr. J. B. DeMotte, Rev. Sam P. Jones, Col. 
On the 


list of special features in the way of entertainment 


G. W. Bain, and Hon. C. H. Grosvenor. 


are Sunday-school Round Table talks, a church 
congress, and a children’s chorus. 

In the interest of the C. L. S. C. there will be 
meetings of the C. L. S.C. graduates, and a series 
of Round Tables, at which the plans of work will be 
presented. 

On Recognition Day, August 3, Dean Alfred A. 
Wright will deliver the address. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 

NORTHAMPTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Assembly holds its sessions, is a very attractive 


Lowell Park, in 


which the Con- 
necticut Valley 
place. There are pleasant walks through the mag- 


nificent grove, in which have been erected over one 


THE PIER BUILDING, CHAUTAUQUA, 


hundred cottages, chapels, and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of twenty-five hundred. 

The Assembly program for 1898 offers many at- 
tractions. The list of lecturers includes the names 


of many noted speakers. Among them are Rev. Sam 
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P. Jones, Jahu De Witt Miller, Lee Fairchilds, Dr. W. 
L. Davidson, Edward Page Gaston, and W. H. H. 
Murray. Musicians, readers, and impersonators in 
large numbers will help to entertain the visitors at 
the Assembly. The Schubert Male Quartet and 
Glee Club, the Lady Schubert Quartet, Thomas 
Patrini, the cornetist, Fred. E. Hansell, a whistler 
and guitarist, Will B. Gane, the reader and imper- 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


torium. The grounds are within a few rods of the 
street-car line and visitors have many urban privi- 
leges without the noise and dust of the city. 

The summer schools, of which Hon. Henry Sabin 
is principal, are now a permanent institution of the 
Assembly. ‘They include eleven departments of 
work for which a corps of able instructors has been 


secured. ‘The schools of pedagogy, English litera- 








HIGGINS MEMORIAL 


sonator, are a few of the many pleasing features an- 
nounced. 

In the educational department superior advan- 
tages are open to students. The courses, each un- 
der the conduct of competent instructors, are Sun- 
day-school normal, Bible study, primary teachers’ 
normal, music, elocution, physical culture, art, and 
the W. C. T. U. School of Methods. 

The growing interests of the C. L. S. C. will be 
well looked after by the superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Dr. W. L. Davidson. 


be held and the work thoroughly discussed. 


Daily Round Tables will 
Dr. 


W. H. H. Murray is to deliver the address on Rec- 


ognition Day, July 20. 

In addition to the attractions already mentioned 
there will be special days devoted to the interests of 
young people, temperance, and the Grand Army. 

The session of 1898 is the twelfth in the history 
of the Assembly. It opens July 12 and closes 
July 22. 

DES MOINES, 
IOWA. 
Moines on a picturesque bluff shaded by a beautiful 


The Midland Chautauqua Assem- 
bly grounds are located at Des 


grove. 
grounds are a dining-hall, offices, and a large audi- 


Among the numerous improvements on the 


HAL 
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ture, and sociology, the Chautauqua Normal School 
of Bible Study, and the Chautauqua System of Ed- 
ucation are open to all holders of a regular Assem- 
bly season ticket. A tuition is charged for admis- 
sion to the other departments, which include music, 
kindergarten methods, primary methods, German, 
oratory, and physical culture. 

A very Attractive program has been arranged for 
the season, which opens July 6 and closes July 22. 
The names of an unusually large number of cele- 
brated speakers appear on the list of lecturers. A 
few of them are Dr. Emerson E. White, Dr. Edger- 
ton R. Young, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Dr. C. W. 
Heisler, Dr. E. L. 
and Prof. Graham Taylor. 


Eaton, Hon. Johnson Brigham, 


Many other forms of entertainment have been 
provided. Readers, soloists, both instrumental and 
vocal, concert companies, orchestras, and other enter- 
tainers will be present to give variety to the program. 

For those interested in the C. L.S. C. there will 
be Round Tables and conferences conducted by Dr. 
and Mrs. B. T. Vincent, alternating with which will 
be teachers’ Round Tables conducted by Hon. 
Henry Sabin. 
Graham Taylor are to be the speakers on Recog- 


Hon. George R. Wendling and Prof. 
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nition Day, July 22. Receptions and a Rally Day 
are also to be features of the C. L. S.C. department. 
FINDLEY’S LAKE, July 30 is the date fixed for 

NEW YORK. opening Lakeside Assem- 
bly, at Findley’s Lake, N. Y. 
erected since last season will be ready for occu- 


The new cottages 


pancy at that date and all other improvements will 
be completed. 

Skilled instructors will teach in the educational 
department, at the head of which is Rev. C. G. 
Miss Wil- 
son will give lessons in vocal music, and Miss Wiest 


Langdon, superintendent of instruction. 
has charge of the instrumental music. Bible study 
will be directed by Dr. Landis, and lessons in Del- 
sarte will be given by Miss Carr. 

Speakers of recognized ability will appear on the 


Assembly platform. Among them are Bishop Holt, 


Bishop Kephart, Carlos Martyn, N. N. Riddell, 
Rev. Sam Small, and Rev. George M. Brown. 


August 26 is the date of Recognition Day, the ad- 
dress for which will be delivered by Rev. George M. 
Brown. 

The Assembly closes August 29. 

HAVANA, 
ILLINOIS. 
be held in Riverside Park, Havana, IIl., July 23- 


the 
Havana Chautauqua Assembly will 


The fourth annual session of 


August I. 


hag 4 


“THE DOLPHIN” READY FOR A CRUISE ON THE LAKE. 


Arrangements have been made for a course of six 
lectures on drawing and other art subjects by Mr. 
W. M. R. French. 
Dr. Robert McIntyre, Hon. George R. Wendling, 
Dr. Bowen, Professor Swift, and Dr. Willetts. 

Tuesday, July 26, is Recognition Day, and Dr. 


There will also be lectures by 


Robert McIntyre has been engaged to deliver the 
address. 
Rev. Milton Perry Wilkins is the president and 
superintendent of instruction. 
HEDDING, At Hedding twelve 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
held. 


suc- 


cessful Assemblies have 


been For the coming session, August I-20, 
g 
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extensive preparations have been made, which in- 
sure an interesting time to the patrons. 

The management is represented by the president, 
Rev. J. W. Adams, and the superintendent of in- 
struction, Rev. Charles W. Rowley. They an- 
nounce a list of lecturers containing the following 
names: Dean Alfred A. Wright, Prof. Frank R. 
Roberson, Prof. Albert ww. & 
Haven, Prof. Charles S. Conant, Mrs. Anna Christy 
Fall, and Miss Ethel M. Lawson. 

Students will find that provisions have been made 


Armstrong, Rev. 


for instruction in art, French, physical culture and 
elocution, music, human nature, science, stenography, 
and biblical literature, and in the boys’ and girls’ de- 
partment there will be interesting work. 

The increasing interest in the C. L. S. C. at Hed- 
ding will be promoted by talks at the Round Table 
meetings. Supt. C. W. Rowley will deliver the ad- 
dress on Recognition Day, August 18. 

HIGH BRIDGE, 

KENTUCKY. 


season atthe High Bridge Kentucky Encampment. 


Arrangements have been made 
foran interesting and profitable 


The old camp-meeting grounds have been leased 
and the auditorium is all ready for use. 

During the season from July 23 to August I 
classes in Bible study will be conducted by Dr. 
Keen, and Prof. John L. Shearer will have charge of 
the department of industrial study. 

Lectures will be delivered by Kev. Sam P. Jones, 
Prof. J. L. Shearer, Dr. Keen, Dr. W.'T. Bolling, and 
Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


Kentucky Colonel’s Male Quartette Company are 


Prof. Edward T. Fogg and the 


to have charge of the music. 

There are excellent opportunities for the C.L.S.C. 
in the near-by towns and a great effort will be made 
to impress the people with its advantages. 
ISLAND PARK, 

INDIANA. 
bly holds its sessions. 


Rome City, Ind., is the place 
where the Island Park Assem- 
About five thousand dollars 
have been expended in improvements on the grounds 
since last yeaf. 

For the twentieth time the management announ- 
ces a program full of attractions. Lectures will be 
delivered by such noted men as Bishop Merrill, Rev. 
Frank Crane, Dr. H.C. Jennings, Dr. Robert Mc- 
Intyre, and Dr. J. F. Berry. On the list of special 
features are entertainments suggested by the war. 

Along educational lines excellent opportunities 
are offered for the study of kindergarten work, phi- 
losophy, elocution, and physical culture. Clubs will 
be formed for boys and girls and the members may 
expect a very pleasant time. 

Dr. H. C. Jennings will give his attention largely 
to the C.L. S.C. Round Tables, at which interesting 
discussions will take place. Recognition Day is 
August 4, and Dr. H. J. Becker will be the speaker. 

The coming session opens July 27 and closes 
August Io. 
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LAKE MADISON, The principal speakers an- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. nounced for the Lake Madi- 
son State Chautauqua Assembly are Madame Leo- 
nora Lake, Howard H. Russell, Russell H. Con- 
well, Dr. Eugene May, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Dr. J. 
B. DeMotte, and Rev. Philip Matzinger. 

The C. L. S.C. work, taken up in daily conferences 
and Round Tables, will terminate in the exercises of 
Recognition Day, July 11, at which time Dr. E. L. 
Parks will address the audience. 

Those studiously inclined will find work to take 
their attention in the courses of the educational de- 
partment. They are Sunday-school normal, Bible 
nee, W. C. TF. U. 
child study, and physical culture. 

Rev. C. E. 


struction and Hon. J. H. Williamson the president 


school, School of Methods, 
Hager is the superintendent of in- 


of the Assembly. 


June 30 is the opening day of the Assembly, which 


closes July 13. 
LANCASTER, 
OHIO. 


J. C. Arbuckle, and Rev. S. H. Gardner is president. 


The superintendent of instruction 
at the Lancaster Assembly is Rev. 


One of the educational institutions represented at 
this Assembly is the C.L. S.C. There is a growing 
interest in this work in the neighboring country and 
prominence will be given it during the Assembly. 
Round Table discussions will be conducted by Rev. 
Willis V. Dick. 
Day is August 12, and the speaker is Jahu De Witt 
Miller. 


banquet and 


The date fixed for Recognition 


The exercises of the day will close with a 


aC. L. S. C. reception. The other 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


departments of instructiun with their instructors 
are: oratory and physical culture, Prof. McNamee; 
language, Rev. J. W. Mongey and Prof. W. M. 
Wykoff ; Sunday-school normal and kindergarten, 
Miss Grace B. Wisenall; and ministerial insti- 
tute, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst. 

Some of the leading platform orators of the coun- 
try have been engaged to speak. Among them are 
Dr. Edgerton R. Young, Fred Emerson brooks, Chap- 
lain Lozier, Rev. E. 
and Dr. M. M. 


celebrated concert companies will add to the inter- 


P. Brown, Rev. Sam P. Jones, 
Parkhurst. Noted entertainers and 
est of the season. 

August 8-16 are the dates of the Assembly, which 
this year holds its fourth meeting. 
LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky Chautauqua Assembly and he has sole 


Dr. W. L. Davidson is the super- 
intendent of instruction at the 
charge of the program. 

Rest, recreation, and instruction are to be had at 
this Assembly, which holds its annual meetings ina 
splendid park containing beautiful groves and foun- 
tains. 

Few Assemblies offer better advantages in their 
Dr. M. M. Parkhurst 
has charge of biblical exposition and the ministers’ 


departments of education. 


institute; the young people’s department and the 


‘Sunday-schoot normal are to be conducted by Mrs. 


W. F. Crafts; W.C.T. U. School of Methods is as- 
signed to Mrs. Clara Hoffman; Mrs. A. R. Bourne’s 
work is the teachers’ institute. 


Several attractions are on the list of special feat- 








> 


PALESTINE AVENUE, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y 
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The Fourth of 
July will be celebrated with a special program. 


ures in the way of entertainment. 


Children’s Flag Day is an attraction especially for 
children. July 7 is Recognition Day and the As- 
sembly will be favored with the presence of Bishop 
Vincent on that occasion. The following day will 
be devoted to college interests. An oratorical con- 
test in which the competitors are representatives of 
Kentucky colleges will constitute the principal part 
of the day’s program. 

In addition to these special features there will be 
many lectures, concerts, and a variety of entertain- 
ments pleasing to an Assembly audience. 

The Assembly opens June 28 and closes July 9. 
LITHIA SPRINGS, 
ILLINOIS. 
near Middlesworth, 


The Lithia Springs Park 
Assembly holds its annual 
Ill. 


and stately forests adorn the bluffs which surround 


sessions Flowers, ferns, 
the grassy plain where the meetings are held, and 
through the plain runs a beautiful stream. Several 
cottages have been erected on the grounds. 

The educational features of the Assembly have 
not been neglected and those interested in the 
C.L. S.C. can obtain all the literature of the 
course on the grounds. 

Among the speakers already engaged are booker 
T. Washington, Gen. O. O. Howard, Rev. Sam P. 
Jones, Col. G. W. Bain, Hon. George R. Wendling, 


Bishop McCabe, and Rev. b. Fay Mills. 
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Musical entertainments will be given under the 
direction of Professors Hopkins and Burchit, and a 
new feature which bids fair to be very popular is the 
Lithia Springs Band and Orchestra. 

With an energetic president, Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit, and an able platform manager, Rev. O. W. 
Stewart, a very pleasant and profitable time may be 
expected at the eighth annual session. 

The Assembly opens July 29 and closes August 16. 
LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA. 
thirteenth annual session at Long Beach, July 19. 


The Chautauqua Association of 
Southern California opens its 
The closing day is July 29. 

The association, represented by Pres. A. L. Ham- 
ilton and Supt. O. P. Phillips, is prepared to offer 
superior advantages in instruction and in the way of 
entertainment. Lecturers of the highest ability will 
be present. Among the number are Dr. Hanson of 
Chicago, John Thomas Graves of Atlanta, Dr. Hirst 
of Chicago, and Hoyt L. Conary. 

There are several educational departments di- 
rected by able instructors. 

The work of the C. L. 
the daily Round Table meetings. July 29 is the date 


S. C. will be represented at 


of Recognition Day. 
MONONA LAKE, 
WISCONSIN. 


successful annual meetings. The nineteenth session 


For eighteen years the Mo- 
nona Lake Assembly has held 


opens July 19 and continues ten days. 


GYMNASIUM CLASS, CHAUTAUQUA, N. 
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The prospects for the C. L. S. C. in the surround- 
ing country are reported as very good, and at the 
of educational work will 
The date fixed for Rec- 
Hon. Wend- 


ling will deliver the address. 


Assembly this branch 

receive careful attention. 
ognition Day is July 27. George R. 
Six departments of instruction have been organ- 


ized and the instructors in charge are able educa- 


, 


— 


mn irey. 2 . 
mane . Sorcery: aL he == 


THREE 
tors. Elocution, Delsartism, cooking, and primary 
work are four of the departments, and the others 
will be found equally alluring. 

The Assembly platform will be occupied by the 
following speakers: Dr. McIntyre, Dr. 
J. B. DeMotte, Dr. J. H. Barrows, Pres. E. B. An- 
George R. Wendling, Rev. J. M. 
Russell H. 


Robert 


Hon. 
Cleary, Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
Conwell, and Hon. William J. 
MONTEAGLE, 
TENNESSEE. 
July 1 


recreation, amusement, and instruction may be ob- 


drews, 
Rev. 
Bryan. 
The sixteenth annual session of 
the Monteagle Assembly begins 
Almost everything desirable in the way of 
tained at Monteagle. There are abundant oppor- 
tunities for outdoor exercise, athletic sports, and 
delightful 
parks, and shrubbery have 


walks, 
to the 
recently been 


excursions. Flower gardens, 


been added 
grounds and more than $10,000 have 
expended in cottages. 

The attractiveness of scenery is no greater than 
that of the 
rior teachers may be had in music, literature, the 


summer schools. Instruction by supe- 


languages, art, science, physical culture, history, 


kindergarten, drawing, and educational methods. 
The Boston School of Expression, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. S. S. Curry, holds its summer session at 
Monteagle, and there will be public exercises twice a 
The 


's work introduced at Monteagle this year is 


week under its auspices. new feature of 


woman’, 
a department of instruction in sewing and scientific 
Pratt. 

The children come in for their share of attention 


dressmaking, conducted by Miss Lorinda E. 
at the Assembly. A large playhouse is to be erected 
for them, and each evening, Sunday evening ex- 
cepted, there is to be an entertainment expressly for 


their pleasure. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


The general program offers more attractions and 
novelties than usual. In the long list of noted 
speakers to be present are Pres. E. B. Andrews, 
Governor Taylor, Prof. J. W. Churchill, Dr. W. H. 
Withrow, Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, and Dr. W. S. Cur- 
rell. Besides the lectures there will be dramatic 
readings, numerous concerts, and interesting pro- 


grams for special days. One of the unique features 


She 
* 


° Bm 


6 oc 
tet 


°° Bee hare babe 


an 


STEAMERS. 


planned is a Mission Week, when all foreign mis- 
sionaries visiting in the South are expected to be 
present. 
The work of the C. L. S.C., in which there is 
great interest, will be presented in the Round Table 
meetings. On Recognition Day, August 11, the ¢ 
L. S. C. service will be followed and an address will 
be delivered before the graduating class. 
August 26. 


PAKK, 


The Assembly closes 
MOUNTAIN LAKE 
MARYLAND. 

August 4, with courses in 


The Mountain 
Chautauqua 
Summer Schools open 
the liberal and fine arts, which give an opportunity 
for the study of nearly thirty different subjects 
under instructors from the leading American insti- 
tutions of learning. 


oae C. L.. S.C. 


Literary 


Department is having a steady 


growth. lectures and Round Tables will 


features of the work. Recognition 
August 18, 


class will be addressed by Prof. R. S. Copeland. 


be important 


Day exercises will be held when the 

The Assembly platform will be occupied by Rev. 
Sam Jones, Prof. Homer B. Sprague, Lee Fairchilds, 
Col. G. W. 


and 


Bain, Miss Olaf Krarer, Edward Page 


Gaston, many other equally well-known 
speakers. 

Many novelties in the way of music and entertain- 
have Wonderful 


pictures will be shown by Edison’s projectiscope, 


ment been arranged. moving 


and the coloroscope diorama will attract 


Among the noted musical organizations 


many 
visitors. 
and soloists announced are the Schubert Glee Club 
and Quartet, the Park Sisters, the Ariel Mandolin 
and Guitar Quartet, 
Johnson, and Miss Sybil Sammis. 


Edouard Franceau, Laura Zeh 


August 4-26 are the dates of the Assembly. 
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OCEAN GROVE, The fourteenth session of the 
NEW JERSEY. Ocean Grove Assembly opens 
July 11 and continues ten days. 
The C. L. S. C. graduating class will have the 
pleasure of listening to an address by Bishop J. H. 
During the 


Assembly, lectures, Round Tables, and concerts will 


Vincent on Recognition Day, July 21. 


take the attention of those interested in this branch 
of educational work. 
The departments of instruction provided for the 


are Sunday-school ptdagogics, New 


Assembly 
Testament Greek, biblical introduction, and a junior 
department, each being under the direction of a 
specialist. 

The leading speakers engaged for 1898 are Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Prof. Frank R. 
Roberson, Rev. C. A. Bradford, and Mr. George W. 
Evans. 

OCEAN PARK, 
MAINE. 


tinues eleven days. 


Beginning August 1, the Eastern 
New England Assembly con- 
Many improvements have been 


A SAND-PILE PARTY, 
made on the grounds and a large number of build- 
ings erected. 

Extensive preparations have been made for a 
successful season. There is an apparent increase of 
interest in the C. L. S. C., and Rally Day, August 5, 
will doubtless call many visitors to the grounds. 
This will be followed by conferences, lectures, 
Round Tables, and an alumni banquet August 11, 
Recognition Day. Miss Vandelia Varnum gives 
the Recognition Day address. <A lecture by Prof. 
William G. Ward and an evening concert are to be 


parts of the day’s program. 
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In the educational department the School of 
Oratory and Physical Culture, directed by Miss 
Sadai Prescott Porter, offers excellent advantages 
to students. Bible institute, normal mission class 
and children’s Bible class, and music are the other 
departments of study. 

Among the lecturers announced for this season 
are Rev. S. A. Steel, Dr. Eugene May, Prof. A. W. 
Anthony, Prof. W. G. Ward, Prof. Frank R. 
Roberson, Rev. G. R. Berry, and Dr. T. F. Clark. 

ONTARIO, 
NEW YORK. 
sixteenth annual session from August Io to 23. 


The Ontario Outing Park Assem- 
bly will hold the meetings of the 


Improvements have increased the attractiveness 
of the grounds and new cottages have been erected. 
H. 
Mead, Dr. Carlos Martyn, Mrs. Cora Seberry, and 


Quincey Lee Morrow, Prof. N. N. Riddle, C. 


Col. George W. Bain are the leading speakers en- 
gaged for the coming season. 

Mr. William H. Outwater holds the offices of sec- 
retary and general manager. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N, Y. 
OTTAWA, 
KANSAS. 


the arrangements they make for the Assembly. 


The managers of the Ottawa Chau- 
tauqua show a progressive spirit in 


Annual improvements are made on the grounds 
and since the last meeting new buildings have been 
erected. 

Educationally this Assembly is up to the standard. 
Lessons in music, art, literature, kindergarten, and 
temperance are to be given by competent instruct- 
ors. A church congress, a woman’s council, a club 
for young people and children, and a boys’ club are 
some of the other attractions in this department. 
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Mrs. S. B. Kellogg, state secretary of the C.L.S.C., 
work atthe Assembly. June 
and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut is to 


will have charge of that 
20 is Recognition Day 
be the speaker. 

\ large number of special features have been pro- 
vided for the entertainment of visitors. In addition 


to these there will be lectures by Hon. 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


ter the C. L. S. C. interests and he will deliver the 


address on Recognition Day. Round Tables will 
be held during the Assembly. 

The general daily program of the Assembly offers 
a variety of good things. Entertaining lectures will 
be delivered by Rev. Sam P. Jones, Booker T. Wash- 





George R. Wendling, Dr. Graham 
Taylor, Dr. W. D. McClintock, Dr. J. 
L. Hurlbut, and other famous speakers. 
PACIFIC GROVE, At 

CALIFORNIA. Grove 


bly arrangements have been made for 


the Pacific 


Assem- 


superior instruction in a large number 
of branches of study. The courses of 
study with their instructors are: art, 
John Ivey; music, M. L. Lawrence; 
botany, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Lemmon; 
biology, Dr. O. P. Jenkins; photog- 
raphy, J. H. Fickel; marine botany. 
pe. G.. &.. 
Keep ; 
Woodworth ; 

R. R. Lloyd. 


On the lecture platform 


Anderson ; conchology, 


Josiah entomology, C. W. 
Sunday-school normal 


of 
most noted speakers will 


some 
America’s 
appear. The list announced includes 
ce. P. S. Dr. A. C. Hirst, 
John Temple Graves, John Ivey, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, and Dr. W. J. Matthew. 

One of the special features of entertainment an- 


Henson, 


nounced is the rendition of an oratorio by one hun- 
dred voices under the leadership of James H. Howe. 

The C. L. S. C. work will be ably represented by 
Mrs. Dawson, the coast secretary of the C. L. S.C. 
On Recognition Day, July 19, Rev. Eli McClish will 
address the Assembly. 


ae 
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The Assembly opens July 12 and closes July 
PONTIAC, 
ILLINOIS. 


meeting of the Pontiac Riverview Chautauqua As- 


Riverview Park, Pontiac, Ill, is the 


place selected for the first annual 
sociation. The park, a large grove, is located on 
the north bank of Vermillion River, only a short 
distance from the town. A large auditorium with a 
seating capacity of two thousand is being erected 
and on the opening day, July 29, will be ready 
for 

The officers of the Assembly, represented by the 


use. 


president, Dr. J. D. Scouller, have made very com- 
plete arrangements which will insure the success of 
their first meeting. An educational department has 
already been organized. The Normal Bible School 


is to be directed by Dr. E. L. Eaton. Miss Emily 
Chesney will conduct the kindergarten work. Phys- 
ical culture and elocution are the subjects to be 
taught by Miss Margaretta S. Easly, and Miss Helen 
Hood will conduct the W. C. T. U. 


Dr. George M. Brown will be present to look af- 


THE OCTOGENARIAN CLUB, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


ington, Dr. P. S. Henson, John G. Woolley, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, and Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Chalk-talks by Rev. Philip Matzinger, the magni- 
scope exhibition given by Prof. J. W. Tschudi, feats 
of magic by Professor Moro, music, and impersona- 
tions are some of the novelties which help to make 
the program varied and entertaining. 
Mr. R. Foster Stone is to be platform manager 
during the season, which closes August Io. 
ROCK VIEW, 
ILLINOIS. 


this year than during any past season. 


At the Rock River Assembly mu- 


sic will receive more attention 
The Lyric 
Ladies’ Quartet, the Slayton Jubilee Singers, the 
Temple Quartet, and the Dixon Military Band are 
some of the musical organizations which will help en- 
tertain the Assembly. Piano lecture recitals, song re- 
citals, and other musical events are also announced. 

There will be illustrated lectures in addition 
Vincent, Dr. Gra- 
Prof. W. H. 
Dana, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Rev. 
F. <. 

Bishop Vincent and Colonel Bain are the speakers 


to addresses by Bishop J. H. 


ham Taylor, Rev. J. M. Cleary, 


3runer, Col. G. W. Bain, and others. 


for Recognition Day, August 5. During the As- 
sembly interesting Round Table meetings will be 
S. C. work. 

The coming session, July 24-August 11, is the 


held for the discussion of C. L. 
eleventh in the history of the Assembly. It is ex- 
pected that a new Chautauqua hall will be formally 
opened during the season. 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


The Mountain 


Chautauqua 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 
COLORADO. 
will open its twelfth annual session July 6. 


Rocky 
Assembly 
Since the 
last meeting improvements on the grounds have been 
in progress and now several new cottages, a Y.W.C.A. 
Home, and a home for young men are to be seen 
among the buildings. 

Pres. F. M. 


Priestly and Supt. Frank T. Bayley have made 


In the educational department 
very 
complete and satisfactory arrangements for the 
season. The Bible normal department will be in 
charge of Rev. C. W. Heisler; the Sunday-school 
normal will be conducted by Rev. C. K. Powell. 
Prof. George Cannon is to teach science, Prof J. W. 
Wetzel, oratory, Dr. J. B. Kinley, voice culture, and 
Miss J. M. Stebbins, physical culture. There is also 
to be a kindergarten department conducted by a 
competent instructor. 

The patrons of the Assembly who desire to be 
entertained will find what they desire in the lectures 
of Dr. A. B. Hyde, Prof. E. S. Parsons, Dr. Barton 
O. Aylsworth, Dr. J. B. Kinley, Rev. O. P. Wright, 
Dr. C. B. Spencer, Rev. C. K. Powell, and other 
speakers equally well known. 

The interests of the C. L. S. C. are in competent 
hands and a special effort will be made to present 


On Recognition Day, 


its advantages to the people. 
July 27, Rev. Robert Coltman will be the speaker. 


The Assembly closes July 27. 
ROUND LAKE, The president of the Round 

NEW YORK. Lake Assembly is Mr. C. D. 
Hammond and the superintendent of instruction is 
Dr. B. B. Loomis. 

Visitors at the Assembly, which opens July 25, 
will find that ample provisions have been made for 
Lectures will 


their entertainment. 
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the general manager, James B. Aswell, announces 
several entertaining features. 

The list of lecturers contains the names of well- 
known and popular speakers and a variety of good 
things may be expected. 

The departments of instruction will attract many 
visitors who are interested in science, mathematics, 
literature, pedagogy, music, and the languages. A 
corps of able instructors have been engaged to take 
charge of the work. 

July 19 is Recognition Day. 

SALEM, 
NEBRASKA. 


sembly will open and close its sixth annual session. 


July 30 and August 7 are the dates 
on which the Salem Interstate As- 


Through the able management of Pres. O. W. 
Davis and Supt. George Hindley extensive prepara- 
tions have been made to please the large number 
of summer visitors expected. 

In the C. 
ably conducted by Mrs. L. 


L. S. C. department the work will be 
S. Corey, the C. L. S. C. 
state secretary, and on August 4, Recognition Day, 
Chautauquans will be glad to welcome Dr. George 
M. Brown. 

In the educational department talented instructors 
will have charge of music, young people’s normal, 
biblical exposition and Christian lyceum, and the 
W. T. C. U. School of Methods. 

From the Assembly platform some of America’s 
ablest lecturers will speak. Among them are Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, Dr. Willetts, George A. Peck, 
Prof. F. R. Roberson, and G. H. Fraser. 

SHASTA RETREAT, At Shasta Retreat much 

CALIFORNIA. 
the Assembly grounds have been pushed forward 


needed improvements on 


and this season an excellent system of waterworks 





be delivered by Pres. H.,A. Buttz, 
Dr. S. P. Cadman, Dr. S. F. Upham, 
Prof. Jj. C. Benschoten, Prof. 
G. Dr. H. D. 


Van 
William Ward, and 
Kimball. 
Along educational lines the As- 
sembly offers excellent advantages. 
Greek Testament and English bible 
will be taught by Pres. H. A. Buttz 
and Prof. J. C. Van Benschoten. Dr. 
b. B. Loomis will have charge of the 
course in Sunday-school pedagogics, 
and the junior department is to be 
conducted by Mrs. H. J. Jones. 
The prospects for the C. L. S.C. 
be expected 
A. Buttz is 


are very good and pleasant times may 
at the Round Table meetings. Dr. H. 
to deliver the Recognition Day address August 12, 
which is also the date for closing the Assembly. 
RUSTON, ‘The Louisiana State Chautauqua 
LOUISIANA. For 
the seventh, which opens July 1 and closes July 31, 


has held six annual sessions. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., IN WINTER. 


will be put into operation. Many cottages have 
also been erected. 

The C. L. S. C. work, in which there is much in- 
terest in that section of the country, will be well 
represented at the Shasta Assembly. 
nition Day, July 29, Dr. Eli McClish will deliver an 
address to the Chautauquans. 


On Recog- 
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On the list of orators for the season are the fol- 
lowing names: Dr. C. E. Locke, Dr. E. R. Dille, 
Dr. A. C. Hirst, and Dr. C. V. Anthony. 

The coming session is the third in the history of 
the Assembly and July 26 and August 1 are the 
opening and closing dates. 

SILVER LAKE, In arranging the general pro- 

NEW YORK. _ gram for the Silver Lake As- 
sembly, the president and superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Dr. J. E. Williams, has provided a large va- 
riety of excellent entertainments. 

The names of men of national reputation appear 
list of speakers. Among them are Bishop 
John H. Vincent, President Raymond of Wesleyan 
University, Dr. E. M. Mills, Principal G. W. Hutch- 
inson, of Genesee Seminary, and Rev. J. H. Elliott. 


on the 


Concerts, impersonations, and stereopticon enter- 
tainments help to give variety to the program. Seven 
special days have been set apart for celebration 
in the interest of popular causes. 

At the C. L. S. C. Round Tables the discussions 
will be directed by Dr. G. W. Peck. 
Day, August 9, will be an occasion full of interest 
Principal G. W. Hutchinson will 


Recognition 


to Chautauquans. 
be the principal speaker. 

The long list of educational departments arranged 
for 
sociology, New Testament Greek, and Hebrew. 

July 26 and August 18 are the dates of the four- 


includes Greek, Latin, the modern languages, 


teenth annual meeting of this Assembly. 

SPIRIT LAKE, ‘The sixth annual session of the 
IOWA. 

July 11 and close July 22. During the eleven days’ 

session Mrs. A. E. Shipley will conduct the Round 

Table exercises and the Sunday-school normal work. 

She will also be the chief speaker on Recognition 


Spirit Lake Assembly will open 


Day, July 15. 

Under the direction of the president, Mr. W. F. 
Carlton, and Supt. A. B. Funk an interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared, with Governor Peck, Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, and the Hon. George R. Wendling 
as principal speakers. 

The superintendent of instruction reports 
prospects for the C. L. S. C. as good. 


ee ae 


the 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


WATERLOO, Instructive and entertaining is the 
IOWA. program arranged for the seventh 
annual session of the Waterloo Assembly. 

The list of lecturers is a long one and it contains 
many prominent names. Among them are Hon. J. 
J. Ingalls, Mrs. Sarah D. Jenkins, John M. Stahl, 
Hon. George W. Peck, and Dr. Robert McIntyre. 

Men and women of great musical ability will ap- 
pear in concerts from time to time, and celebrated 
readers and impersonators have a part in the exer- 
cises of the season. 

"Mrs. A. E. Shipley, state 


secretary of the 


C. L. S. C., and other prominent people will conduct 
daily Round Tables and hold entertaining confer- 


ences regarding C. L. S. C. work. 

The departments in which students may continue 
their work are the Bible school, economics, literature, 
and good citizenship. 

The principal officers of the Assembly are the 
president, O. J. Fullerton, and the superintendent of 
The date announced 
28, by which time 
A new 


instruction, F. J. Sessions. 
for opening the Assembly is June 
the Hall of Philosophy will be completed. 
electric railway has been built out to Cedar River 
Park, the place of holding the Assembly. 

The season of ’98 at Waterloo closes July 15. 
WINFIELD, Besides C. L. S. C. 

KANSAS. Day, June 21, there are to be three 
other special daysat the Winfield Assembly. 
are Bryan Day, Children’s Day, and Women’s Day. 

An attractive feature of the daily program will be 
the Woman’s Hour, at which time there will be pa- 


Recognition 


They 


pers, talks, readings, and discussions of interest to 
all women. Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, C. L. S. C. secre- 
tary, has charge of this part of the program. 

In the educational department there will be able in- 
structors to direct students in sacred literature, Eng- 
lish literature, art, kindergarten, and the W. C. T. U. 
School of Methods. A ministerial institute and 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables will be a part of the work. 

Among the noted orators are Col. L. F. Cope- 
land, Dr. Eugene May, Chancellor McDowell, Prof. 
J. B. DeMotte, and Rev. N. McGee Waters. 

The Assembly opens June 14 and closes June 23. 


THE C. L. S, C. CLASS OF 97, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 








